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PREFACE 



Iron is the most important of all the metals that have 
been pressed into the service of man, which is due, not only 
to ita great abundance in Nature, but also to its nmqne 
properties. The result of this is that no one metal has 
received so much attention from both practical men and 
scientists, as is shown by the fact that some of the most 
prominent men in Europe and America are investigating 
the many chemical and ph^vsical properties of the metal 
and its application to the requirements of civilisation. 
Thus an enormous mass of information has accumulated, 
and is to be found in original papers and books. Portions 
of the subject are still in their youth and are growing 
vigorously, so that the teacher of to-day must become the 
student of to-morrow. On the other hand, parts of it are 
so old that their origin is lost in the mists of time, and dates 
back to the first glimmerings of that intelligence which 
now enables man to utilise to the fullest extent the valuable 
properties of the metal. 

Although the necessity of technical instruction for the 
worker in metals has become an acknowledged fact, the 
question of what form it shall take is still engaging the 
attention of educationalists. It is clear, however, that 
the greater the knowledge the worker has of the material 
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ri PEEFACE. 

he is using, the more satisfactory will be the result of his 
labour, both to himself and to the connuanity he serves. 
Therefore the aim of technical instruction should be to 
foster intelligent effort to the utmost. To teachers who 
have assisted in the growth of technical education in this 
country, and have come into contact with those workers 
who are willing to take advantage of it, one fact stands out 
clearly, viz., that a very large proportion of technical 
students come to the work more or less tired with their 
daily labour, and have but a limited time to devote to self- 
improvement. XMb requires that every assistance should 
be given to their efforts, and that the subjects they study 
should be as self-contained as possible. Xhe aim should 
be to increase the general capability of the greatest number, 
and not to turn out a few highly trained men. 

In the works, economy of material and labour should be 
the first aim, and nothing can conduce so much to this as 
a thorough knowledge of the material itself. 

The aim of this book is to give as comprehensive a view 
as its hmits will permit of the modem aspects of iron and 
steel manufacture, together with a sufficient account of its 
history to enable the reader to follow its march of progress. 
The methods of producing varieties of the metal suitable 
to the requirements of the engineer, foundry man and 
mechanician are described sufficiently to enable the user 
to follow the producer in his work, and thus learn the 
history of the material he is handling. The main portion 
of the book has been written from notes used for courses 
of lectures on iron and steel manufacture extending over 
many years, and has been brought up to date by reference 
to the latest books and papers on the subject. The author 
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has, therefore, to express his sincere obligation to the 
many authors of works and papers on the sabject, and 
to the practical men with whom he has eome into contact 
who have so freely given him information that can only be 
obtained from such sources. Throughout the iron and 
steel industry both master and man are always willing to 
give of their best, aad that freely. 

The diagrams are intended to assist the reader in following 
the text, and are not to be regarded as working drawings. 
Whenever possible, photographs of the actual apparatus have 
been introduced to supplement the drawings, and in this 
connection the thanks of both reader and author are due to 
such well-known firms as Messrs. Firth, of Sheffield; 
Messrs. Hickman, and Messrs. Ferry, of Bilston ; Messrs. 
Avery, of Birmingham ; Messrs. Massey, of Manchester ; 
the Cambridge Scientific Instrument Company, and the 
Carron Company of Glasgow. 

The thanks of the author are also due to the Council of 
the Iron and Steel Institute, and to the Committee of the 
Faraday Society for permission to copy diagrams from 
original papers in their Froceedings. He is also grateful 
to Messrs. C. B. Clark and W. H. Juggins for assistance 
in the preparation of diagrams and in reading the proof 
sheets. 

J. H. S. 

MutricifAi. Techkioai. School, 

BlRMINQHAM. 

OrUtber, 1907. 
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IRON AND STEEL 



CHAPTER I. 



INTRODUCTORY. 



Pure Inoy beloDga to a cIabb of bodies composed of 
subBteDce or matter which is as simple in character as it 
can possibly be. These simple bodies are the elements 
which enter into the composition of all the more comples 
bodies that form the crust of the earth, the water which 
covers the greater part of it, and the atmosphere that 
surrounds it on all sides. The number of elements is 
small, hut the number of complex bodies formed from 
them is very large, for the elements bear somewhat the 
same relation to the other bodies into the composition of 
which they enter, as do the letters of the alphabet to the 
words of the language of which they form a part. 

The distinctive properties of the elements enable them 
to be arranged in two groups, of which the pure metals 
form the largest. The general properties of the metals are 
BO characteristic that there is no difficulty in recognising 
them by simple inspection. The members of the other 
group have properties so distinctly opposite to those of the 
metals that for the want of a better name they are termed 
von-metal$. Such well-known substances as sulphur, 
phosphorus, and carbon are non-metals. Compare, for 
example, a piece of iron with a piece of charcoal, and the 
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2 inON AND STEEL. 

difFerence between a metal and a non-metal becomes quite 
evident. A few elementB, however, are very close to the 
border line between the two groups ; but these need not be 
diBcussed here. The well-known elements exist in different 
physical states under ordinary atmospheric conditions : 
thus, four are gases, oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, and 
chlorine ; two are liquids, mercury and bromine ; the re- 
mainder are well defined solids. A table of those elements 
with which the reader should be more or less acquainted 
will be found on p. 13. 

The rusting of iron is one of the well known properties 
of the metal, and there are few who have not noticed the 
very characteristic change that takes place during the 
process ; the difference between the dark red rust and the 
metal from which it is formed is so very marked. Why does 
iron rust ? To answer this question it is necessary to refer 
briefly to the nature and composition of air. A good 
working atmosphere is a mixture of four gases — oxygen, 
nitrogen, carbon dioxide and water vapour, of which the 
oxygen and nitrogen form respectively about one-fifth and 
four-fifths of the main bulk. These gases are elements, 
but the carbon dioxide and water vapour are complex 
bodies or compounds. Now the rusting process, as it takes 
place under ordinary circumstances, depends upon the 
presence of oxygen and condensed water vapour. A piece 
of bright iron exposed to the air will not begin to rust until 
water vapour condenses to the liquid state on its surface. 
Then an action is set up ; oxygen is absorbed from the air, 
and the rusting goes on slowly but surely. When perfectly 
dry rust is strongly heated, water is driven off and a red 
powder is left behind. This shows that water takes part 
in the change, and enters into the composition of the rust. 
The red powder obtained by strongly heating the rust is 
found to contain iron and oxygen only, to contain these 
elements in definite and invariable proportions, and to 
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differ eDtirely in properties {rom the elements which enter 
into its composition. These are the characteriatica of a 
given chemical compound, which always eontaina the same 
elementa in the same proportions. The red powder ia 
red oaide of iron, a definite body of invariable composition. 

If a piece of iron is kept in the fire for acme time a 
black scale forma on its surface. This scale can be acraped 
ofiF and ground to a fine powder, and is very difTerent from 
the metal from which it is formed. It contains a definite 
proportion of oxygen which it has obtained from the air 
passing through the fire. The proportions of iron and 
oxygen are, however, different from those in the ruat, so 
that a different body is obtained. It is another chemical 
compound of iron and oxygen. 

When an element unites with oxygen to form a chemical 
compound, the compound ao formed is called an oxide. 
The red rust and black scale are then oxides of iron, and 
the difference between them ia due to the difference in the 
proportiona of the two elementa they contain, and to that 
only. All the elements that will be noticed in these pages 
unite with oxygen to form one or more oxidea, so that the 
oxides are a most important class of bodiea. 

It ia easy to find by actual experiment the proportiona 
of the two elementa in any oxide. Theae proportions can 
then be stated aa a percentage composition, that ia, so 
many parte of each element in 100 parts of the compound. 
Thua the red oxide contains 70 parts of iron and 30 parte 
of oxygen ; and the black oxide 72-4 parts of iron and 27*6 
parts of oxygen in 100 parta of the compounds. 

But chemists have deviaed a much more convenient way 
of representing the composition of compounds. The com- 
bining proportions of all elements are compared with the 
combining proportion of hydrogen, which haa the smallest 
combining proportion of any known element. This allows 
of the elements being arranged in a tabular form according 

B 2 
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4 IBON AND STEEL. 

to their combining proportions. It is to be distinctly 
anderstood that the numbers representing these combining 
proportions, or chemical equivalents, are the results of direct 
experiments, and the only assumption made is that there 
are such things as elements, and that they combine together 
to form compounds. 

It has, however, been found more convenient to use the 
Atomic Theory of Dalton in fixing these proportional 
numbers for the elements generally. This theory assumes 
that sensible masses of all definite bodies, either elements 
or compounds, are made up of exceedingly small particles 
called molecules, and that these molecules are again made 
up of still smaller particles called atoms. Now molecules 
are supposed to be the smallest possible particles of either 
elements or compounds which can have a free existence, 
and atoms are the smallest particles of elements which can 
exist at all. It must be carefully borne in mind that 
molecules are the smallest possible particles of compounds, 
and the smallest particles of free elements. 

Now the one invariable property of matter or substance 
is its mass, which is usually measured by weight ; so that 
atoms, however small they may be, must have mass and 
therefore weight. The term atomic weight is, therefore, 
justifiable. A number of considerations, which cannot 
be entered into here, are taken into account in fixing the 
atomic weight of an element, but the first is always the 
combining proportion as determined by experiment, and it 
is found that a very simple relation exists between the 
combining proportion of an element and its atomic weight. 
The atomic weight of an element is either the same as its 
combining proportion or a simple multiple of it. 

In thinking of atoms their weights must be recognised, 
and if atoms are represented by symbols, such symbols 
will also represent their weights. Thus the symbol for 
iron is Fe, taken from the Latin name Femim, so that Fe 
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means the same as the phrase " one atom of iron," and is 
a ready way of stating it. Also, Fe = 56 means that the 
atomic weight of iron is 56 compared with the atomic 
weight of hydrogen, which is H = l. Similarly, the 
symbol and atomic weight of oxygen are expressed thus : 
= 16. 

Now, if it is assumed that a given weight of iron is made 
up of a definite, although very large, numher of atoms, 
that weight divided by the atomic weight of the metal will 
give a quotient which is proportional to the number of 
atoms of iron in the mass. Similarly, a given weight of 
oxygen divided by its atomic weight will give a number 
proportional to the number of atoms in the mass. It is 
proved by experiment that red oxide of iron contains 70 
parts by weight of iron and 30 parts by weight ot oxygen 
in 100 parts by weight of the compound, and if these 
weights are divided by the atomic weights of the elements, 
thus : — 

70 _ ,.os „„. 80 . 



it is easily seen that the ratio 1'25 to 1*875 is the same as 
the ratio 2 to S, so that must be the proportion between the 
number of atoms of iron and the number of atoms of 
oxygen in the molecules of the red oxide of iron. This is 
shown by arranging the symbols together thus : FeaOg, 
which represents the composition of tbe oxide according to 
the atomic theory, and is called the formula of the com- 
pound. Similarly tbe black oxide contains 72*4 parts of 
iron and 27'6 parts of oxygen in 100 parts. 

Therefore, ^l- ^ 1-292, and ^ ^ 1-729 
oo lo 

so that the ratio 1'292 to 1-729 is very nearly the same 
as 3 to 4, or the formula for the oxide is FeaO*. 
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There are two ways of regardiDg these aymbola and 
{ormulfe : the theoretical way, in vhich they represent 
atoms of elements and molecules of elements and com- 
pounds ; and the practical way, in which they represent the 
composition in definite parts hy weight of the definite 
hodies under consideration. Thus 100 tons of iron scale 
contain 72 tons 8 cwts. of iron and 27 tons 12 cwts. of 
oxygen. This appeals most to the practical man; but 
that is not to say that it is not as well to take the other 
view Bometimes. 

The chemist also uses these symbols and formulae to 
represent in a connected manner the chemical changes 
taking place when compound bodies are either formed or 
decomposed. Thus, when the iron scale is forming in the 
fire the molecules of oxygen in the air taking part in the 
change may be pictured as dividing up into atoms, and 
these atoms linking themselves with the atoms of iron to 
form the oxide. Further, two molecules of oxygen are 
supposed to break up into four atoms, and these to link 
with three atoms of iron to form one molecule of the oxide. 
This may be expressed graphically thus : — 

8Pe + 20ii = Pe304 
3 Atoma. 2 Uolecules. I Molecule. 

and it may be predicted that what takes place in this 
group also takes place in every other similar group in the 
whole mass undergoing the change. This is strongly sup- 
supported by the fact that the statement is proved by 
experiment, for 

8Fe + 20a = re804 
56 X 3 16 X 4 232 

expresses exactly how much oxygen will be absorbed from 
the air by a given weight of iron during its conversion 
into scale. This formulated statement of fact and theory 
is a chemical equatum. Such equations are found very 
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useful in following the chemical changes and in calculating 
the weights of materials taking part in various operations. 

The element next in importance to the iron and steel 
maker is the non-metal carbon, which is the principal 
combustible oonstitaent of the combustible bodies wood, 
coal, charcoal, and coke. If carbon is to burn vigorously 
it must be well supplied with air, and the chemical 
change that takes place is exactly similar to the formation 
of iron scale, for it consists of the rapid absorption of 
oxygen from the air, and the formation of an oxide of 
carboQ ; but this oxide is a gas and escapes into the space 
surrounding the burning body as fast as it is formed. It 
may, however, be collected in suitable apparatus and 
weighed, and is then found to contain carbon and oxygen 
in definite proportions. It is carbon dioxide, CO^. The 
change is expressed by an equation thus : — 

C + Oa = CO3. 
12 16 X 2 44 
This may be read as follows : one atom or 12 parts by 
weight of carbon, and one molecule or 32 parts by 
weight of oxygen furnish one molecule or 44 parte by 
weight of carbon dioxide ; or, taking concrete quantities, 
12 ewts. of carbon and 1 ton 12 cwts. of oxygen furnish 
2 tons 4 cwts. of carbon dioxide, together with a large, 
but just as definite, quantity of heat. 

But when carbon is burning at a very high temperature 
in a current of hot air, only half the oxygen is absorbed, 
and a lower oxide of carbon formed, thus : — 

20 + Os = 200. 
12 X 2 16 X 2 36 

This gas is known as carbon monoxide and is combustible, 
for it can absorb more oxygen and be converted into the 
higher oxide. It takes a very important part in the 
manufacture of iron and steel. 
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Carbon dioxide is found associated with another oxide 
of iron still richer in iron than the two already described. 
It is represented by the formula FeO, which shows that it 
contains 66 parts of iron to 16 parts of oxygen; or 77'7 
per cent, of iron and 22*3 per cent, of oxygen. The two 
oxides combine to form a compound which has the formula 
FeO.COa, and is known as ferrous carbonate, a most 
important natural compound of the metal. 

It will be noticed that ferrous carbonate is made up of 
two oxides, one an oxide of a metal and the other an oxide 
of a non-metal. Now these oxides are representatives of 
two classes of oxides : (1) the oxides of the metals, with a 
few exceptions, are known as basic oxides ; (2) the oxides 
of the non-metals, with some exceptions, are known as 
aci<i-foT7ning oxides. The acid-forming oxides generally 
unite with water to form acids. Water itself is an oxide of 
the non-metal hydrogen, and contains 2 parts by weight of 
hydrogen to 16 parts by weight of oxygen, so that its 
formula is written HgO. 

The most widely occurring and best known acid-forming 
oxide is silica, which is the only oxide of the non-metal 
silicon. It occurs in the pure form in the transparent 
colourless crystals of quartz, and in a less pure form in 
silica sand. It is also a constituent of a large number of 
rocks in the earth's crust. The atomic weight of silicon is 
28, and the oxide contains silicon and oxygen in the pro- 
portion of 28 to 82, so that its formula is SiOa. It 
combines with the basic oxides to form a class of well-known 
compounds, the silicates ; but the combination only takes 
place at a high temperature. Some of the simple silicates 
melt at a red heat; others require a very much higher 
temperature. But if two or more basic oxides are present 
with the silica so as to form a complex silicate, the melting 
point of the mass is always lower than the melting point of 
the most infusible silicate in it. These facts are taken 
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advantage of in separating infuBible siliceous matter during 
the procflsses of iron and steel manufacture. 

The moat important silicates met with in the processes 
and materials to be described later are the silicates of 
ferrous oxide, FeO ; lime, CaO ; magnesia, MgO ; and 
alumina, AlgOs- 

Another important acid-forming oxide is phosphoric 
oxide, PaOe, which is always formed when phosphorus 
burns in air or oxygen. It combines readily with basic 
oxides to form phosphates, a well-known class of com- 
pounds. Phosphorus also unites with many of the metals 
to form phosplddes. 

Sulphur is another non-metal that makes itself very 
evident in the metallurgy of iron. It has a powerful 
affinity for the metal, and combines with it readily at a 
moderate temperature. If a mixture of fine iron filings 
and powdered sulphur is heated until the latter begins to 
melt, rapid combination of the two elements takes place 
with the liberation of much beat, and the mass is raised to 
a bright red heat without any further heating from outside. 
Iron burns in sulphur vapour in much the same way that 
it bums in oxygen. The properties of the resulting com- 
pound are quite distinct from those of the elements that 
enter into its composition. The chemical change and the 
weight relations are expressed by the equation — 

Fe + S = FeS. 
06 32 88 

The compound ferrous sulphide is the stable sulphide of 
iron. Others will be mentioned later, but this is the most 
important one to the iron metallurgist. The presence of a 
small quantity of it in commercial iron renders the metal 
unworkable at a red heat. Sulphur itself is a yellow, 
crystalline solid that melts readily when heated, and burns 
with a blue flame in air or oxygen. The compound formed 
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in the bnrninR ia enlphur dioxide, SOa; bot there is 
another compound, sulphur trioxide, SOg, which ia the 
principal acid forming oxide of sulphur, and is present in 
sulphuric acid, HsSOi- 

Water plays a most important part in several of the 
reactions and processes to be considered later. It is an 
oxide of hydrogen, and is formed when the gas hydrogen, 
or any combuatible body containing it, is burnt in air or 
oxygen. Much heat is developed by the combustion, and 
the change is represented thus : — 

2Ha + Oa = 2HaO. 
4 32 36 

By dividing each of the proportional weights by 4 it is 
seen that 1 part by weight of hydrogen combines with 8 
parts by weight of oxygen to form 9 parts by weight of 
water. 

Hydrogen will also remove the oxygen of some metallic 
oxides when they are heated in its presence, and thus set 
the metals free. This action is spoken of as redtiction, and 
the gas itself as the reducing agent. If hydrogen is passed 
through a glass tube in which some red oxide of iron is 
being heated to a dull red heat, the red colour of the oxide 
disappears, and water collects in a receiver connected with 
the exit end of the tube. The black powder left in the 
tube is found to be finely divided metallic iron. The 
change Is thus expressed : — 

PeaOs + 8Ha = 2Fe + 8H3O. 
160 6 112 54 

Carbim, C, and carbon monoxide, CO, will also remove the 
oxygen from metallic oxides when heated in contact with 
them, and in the case of oxides of iron the reduction takes 
place at a comparatively low temperature. Thus, if carbon 
monoxide gas is substituted for hydrogen in the experiment 
described above, metallic iron is sllll obtained, but it is 
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foand to have reacted on the excess of the monoxide, and to 
have absorbed some carbon from it. The change ia as 
follows : — 

FeaOa + SCO = 2Fe + SCOa. 

If a mixture of powdered charcoal and oiide of iron is 
made red hot, the carbon of the charcoal unites with the 
oxygen of the oxide, and iron is set free. It is in a finely 
divided state, and mnst not be exposed to the air while it is 
hot, or it will oxidise again very rapidly. The change is — 

2Fe,08 + SC = 4Fe + 3C0^ 

The atmotpkere which surrounds the earth is so essential 
to life that we become familiar with it at an early age, and 
learn to recognise it by its general properties. It is a 
mixture of gases of which two, oxygen and nitrogen, are 
regarded as the essential constituenta. Oxygen is the sup- 
porter of combustion, and enters into all oxidation changes. 
If used in the pure state, all such changes take place much 
more rapidly and energetically than when it is diluted by 
the presence of nitrogen, which is an inert gas. In fact, the 
chief function of nitrogen in the atmosphere is to modify the 
action of the oxygen by diluting it. The oxidation processes 
by which carlion dioxide is formed are largely responsible 
for the presence of the gas in the atmosphere ; but as this 
gas is absorbed by growing plants, a more or less rough 
balance is struck, and the proportion of carbon dioxide in 
the atmosphere is fairly constant. Water vapour is also a 
constant constituent of the atmosphere, into which it passes 
from the large bodies of water in contact with it. But the 
proportion present varies considerably from time to time, 
as it depends upon a number of conditions, the principal 
one of which is temperature. The higher the temperature 
of the air, the more water vapour it will absorb ; but the 
saturation point is rarely reached. 
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The following may be taken as an average composUion 
by volume of atmospheric air^ : — 

Oxygen, 0, 20-66 

Nitrogen, Nj 77-91 

Carbon dioxide, 00* .... 0*03 

Water vapour, H,0 1-40 

100-00 
The moat important pbysical and mechanical properties 
of the atmosphere are due to its temperature and pressure, 
both o£ which are variable. The general tendency of lower- 
ing the temperature of gases and vapour is towards changing 
them into liquids, and finally into solids ; but the ordinary 
changes in the atmosphere have very little effect upon its 
gases, with the excepfjon of water vajwur. Liquid water 
separates from the air when its temperature falls below the 
saturation point of its contained water vapour ; but even a 
considerable reduction in the temperature only effects a 
partial separation of the water from air. The familiar 
phenomenon of dew and rain are the results of this con- 
densation, which can also be effected artificially, so that it 
is possible to regulate the quantity of water vapour in air to 
be used for manufeicturing purposes by cooling it before use. 
The barometric pressure of the air also varies considerably 
from time to time, so that a standard pressure is adopted 
for comparison. This is equal to the pressure of a column 
of mercury 29*92 inches, or 760 millimetres high. This is 
equal, roughly, to a direct pressure of 16 pounds on the 
square inch of surface exposed to it ; but in still air this 
pressure is exerted equally in all directions, and is not 
noticeable, although it can be measured by causing it to 
balance a column of mercury as indicated above. But air 
in motion through pipes has a pressure greater than this, 
and the excess of pressure depends upon the driving force 

' Small quantities of several gaees, of which argon is the most 
important, axe also present in llie atmosphere. 
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prodacing the motion. The greater the excess of pressure 
the more rapid the motion, and the greater the quantity of 
air passing through a given cross-section in unit time. 
Such excess pressures are usually stated in pounds per 
sqnare inch, and may vary in ordinary furnace practice 
from a fev ounces to twenty-five pounds per square inch. 

Tablb of sous Common Elements and Oxides. 
Non-Metals. 
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IBON ORES, COUBUSTIBLB AND OTHER MATERIALS VSED IN 
IRON AND BTEBL MANUFACTttRE. 

The eafth's cruet is the storehouse from which come the 
solid materials used in making iron and steel ; and the 
occurrence, distributioii, and properties of such materials 
may now be considered. The formation of the crust of the 
earth, as far as it is known to man, can be traced to the 
action of well-known forces, and may be said to have begun 
when the temperature of the cooling solid crust was such 
that water vapour in tlie atmosphere surrounding it began to 
condense and fall as rain drops on the surface. The various 
atmospheric influences, such as wind and rain and alterna- 
tions of heat and cold, commenced the breaking upof the solid 
structure, and the transport of the deJirit from one part to 
another. The eame agents are working to-day, slowly and 
surely, and from their present action the geologist is able 
to draw deductions as to what took place during the long 
periods of time in which the rocks with which he is 
acquainted were formed. The formation of stratified rocks 
is due to atmospheric agencies, assisted by running water, 
which, if allowed to work undisturbed, would gradually 
reduce the surface to one dead level ; hut forces working in 
the crust itself have to be considered, for the gradual 
cooling of the earth's mass, with its accompanying shrinkage, 
has broken up the surface into vast ridges and hollows, 
forming mountain chains and ocean beds. 

By careful examination of stratified rocks, all the world 
over, geologists have been able to classify them into well- 
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marked systems. The presence of a given Btrati£ed rock, 
OF syBtem of rocks, presupposes that the underlying rock 
was under water during its formation ; so that whether a 
particular rock or system is present in the cruBt of a given 
district depends upon whether that district was submerged 
or not during the period when such rocks were in course 
of formation. If, then, certain metalliferouB minerals are 
known to be associated with a particular system of rocks, it 
is evidently neeesBary to find out if that system is repre- 
sented in the Btrata of the district before commencing the 
search for such minerals there ; but tbe practical man of 
the past wsB not always educated up to this {wint, and 
much money and labour have been expended in vain. 

The stratified rocks in various parts of the crust have 
been disturbed and altered by the intrusion of molten 
matter from below from which the igneous rocks liave been 
formed. Tbe granites and similar rocks are of igneous origin. 
It is well known that the useful metals are associated for 
the most part with the older rocks, and the seeker tor such 
metals usually makes for the hills where these rocks have 
been brought to the surface during the crumpling process 
by which the hills were formed. It must not be thought 
from this that every mountain-side will furnish a, store of 
metalliferous matter, but in portions of most mountain 
ranges all over the world some of the useful metals tire to 
be found. Although the common metals are very widely 
distributed through the earth's crust, it is only when they 
have become concentrated in veins, beds, or irregular 
deposits of considerable extent that they pay for getting. 
Also, during tlie weathering of rocks on the mountain-side, 
and the transport of broken material by mountain streams 
and rivers, with the deposition of finely divided matter 
in the beds of lakes and the estuaries of rivers, a selective 
process took place, and layers of different materials were 
deposited one over the other to form stratified rocks. In 
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this manner rich metalliferouB deposits may have been 
formed in positions far removed from the hills. 

Very few meteils are found in the metallic, or " native " 
state in paying quantities. Certain elements, of which 
oxygen, sulphur, and carbon are the most important, are 
known as mineralising agents, that is, they have combined 
with the metals to form the compounds which are present 
in the ores. But it is rarely that these compounds are 
found in the pure state ; they are associated with more or 
less mechanically mixed earthy matter which forms the 
"gangue," or "vein stufE" of the ore. 80 that an iron 
ore may be defined as a compound of iron and oxygen, or 
of iron, oxygen and carbon, associated with earthy matter 
or gangue. Oxide of iron, which is widely distributed 
through the earth's crnst, is often found in a highly 
concentrated state forming rich deposits of ore at various 
depths from the surface, and sometimes in close proximity 
to seams of coal, beds of clay, and deposits of limestone. 
Sulphides of iron are very widely distributed, but are not 
usually regarded as iron ores, ae they are very little used 
as such at present. 

The black magnetic oxide is of frequent occurrence, but 
the red oxide, either by itself or combined with water, is 
the most important oxide, and ferrous oxide combined 
with carbon dioxide in ferrous carbonate is the iron 
compound present in a very important series of ores. The 
principal gangues are argillaceous (chiefly clay], calcareous 
(chiefly Umestone), and siliceous (chiefly silica), but vary 
with different ores. They are often so intimately mixed 
with the iron compound as not to be distinguished from it ; 
this is especially so in the case of the clay-stones and 
spathic ores. 

The Chief Iron Ores. 

Magnetite, FesOt, contains 72'4 per cent of iron when 
pure ; but usually gives from 68 to 65 per cent, of the 
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metal. It is a bard, heavy, black Btone, tbat gives a black 
streak on unglazed porcelain. Tbe gangue is more or less 
complex, but usually siliceous in character. 

Red Hcematite, FcjOs, contains 70 per cent, of iron when 
pure ; but usually gives from 40 to 62 per cent, of metal. 
The hffimatites vary very much in appearance and physical 
character. They vary from very dense, hard, and compact 
varieties of a dark red colour to leas dense, friable varieties 
of a lighter shade of red ; but they all give a red streak. 
The gangue is variable. 

Brown HamatiU, PejOs- x HjO, where x HjO represents 
varying quantities of water in the different varieties. Thus, 
limonite is represented by the formula 2Fe30s,8HjO, and 
gothite by FetOgiHiO. The colour and physical characters 
vary considerably, from brown to yellow, and dense and 
hard, to light and friable. The content of iron varies very 
much. 

Carbonate Ores, FeO.COi- The pure carbonate contains 
48*3 per cent, of iron, but the ores themselves are very 
variable. They form a very important series, and are of 
widely different characters, which is largely due to the 
nature of the associated gangue. The purest member of 
the series is xiderite, and this is closely followed by the 
spathic ores. These ores vary in colour from white to 
yellow and brown, and the gangue is usually calcareous. 
The clay ironetones carry an argillaceous gangue, are 
compact and stony in appearance, and vary in colour from 
light to dark slaty brown. The blackbands, in which the 
ironstone, with its clay gangue, is intermixed with thin 
bands of coaly matter, are also important members of this 
series. 

Sulphides of Iron. — Iron pyrites, FeSj, is the moat 
abundant of the natural sulphides, but is not worked 
directly for the iron it contains, nor will it be so worked until 
other ores give out, on account of the difficulty and expense 
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of getting rid of the solphnr. It is brass yellow in colour, 
hard, and readily reduced to powder, 

Occurrence of Iron Ore$. — Deposits of iron ores are found 
among all the rook formations known to geologists, from 
the oldest to the most recent. They occnr in veins, beds 
and irregular deposits. How they were formed is to some 
extent a matter of conjecture ; bat the simplest expla- 
nation of the formation of veins is that water, highly 
charged with iron chloride, FeCla, or iron bicarbonate, 
FeO.2COj.HjO, percolated through fissures in the rocks 
already filled with limestone, and gradually dissolved the 
limestone, leaving precipitated oxide of iron in its place. 
In this waya kind of substitution of one mineral tor another 
took place, the less soluble rocks forming the sides of the 
fissure being still left aa the boundary wails. In the case 
of magnetites and red hcematitee either the temperature of 
the solution was such as to cause the precipitation of the 
anhydrous oxide, or the beat of the surrounding rocks 
was sufficient to expel the water, and leave the ore in the 
anhydrous condition. Examples of such formations are to 
be found in the magnetites oE Norway and the haematites 
of Cumberland. In the case of irregular deposits such as 
those in the Forest of Dean, the iron solution found its way 
into the limestone beds, dissolved the limestone from par- 
ticular portions, and deposited oxide of iron in its stead. 
In this way churns were formed. One such churn yielded 
no less than 60,000 tons of rich ore. 

Beds of ore may have been laid down during the ordi- 
nary formation of strata by the deposition of oxide of iron 
or carbonate of iron suspended as fine particles in the 
waters of lakes and estuaries, or by the drying up of waters 
containing the iron compounds in solution. Or, thay may 
have been formed by substitution as already explained. 
The ironstone beds associated with the coal measures are 
good examples. 
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Tbe preeence of gangue is explained od the assamption 
(hat it was already preeeot in tbe beds in which the sub- 
Btiiution took place ; or that it was carried mechanically 
into the pores of tbe deposited ore by water filtering 
through it. 

Winning the Ore. — Mining or quarrying is resorted to 
according as the deposit is deep down in the earth, or near 
to the surface. The cost of deep mining is heavy, and only 
rich deposits pay for working ; but quarrying is a com- 
paratively inexpensive method, and poorer onee can be 
worked at a profit. An excellent exEunpIe of iron ore quarry- 
ing is to be fonnd in tbe Spanish province of Yizcaya, which 
has an annual output of upwards of four million tons of 
good hfematite ore. The quarrying of spathic ore from 
the aides of the Eisenberg in Styria is also a notable 
example. Large deposits of a somewhat poor and phos- 
phoric ore are now being quarried in the neighbourhood of 
Banbury, Oxon. Here tbe overburden, as tbe overlying 
strata are called, is stripped off, and put back again after 
the ore has been taken out. Tbe surface is thus restored 
at a lower level, and the value of the land but slightly depre- 
ciated. This is an excellent example of modern method. 

Great Britain. — Tbe British Isles have been and are still 
a prolific source of iron ores. All tbe ores enumerated, 
with perhaps tbe exception of magnetite, occur in abun- 
dance. Magnetite is found in Devonshire and Yorkshire ; 
red haematite in Cumberland, Westmorland, and Yorkshire ; 
brown lifematite in Northamptonshire, Lincolnshire, 
Leicestershire, Oxfordshire, Gloucestershire, and Gllamor- 
gansbire ; clay ironstones of the coal measures in StafTord- 
sbire, Shropshire, Derbyshire, Warwickshire, Yorkshire, 
and in Wales and Scotland. 

Iron ore is also found in Ireland, but it does not yield a 
large percentage of iron, and usually contains a considerable 
quantity of alumina ; it forms a useful fiux. 

c2 
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Germany also furniBhes important deposits of spathic 
ores and beematites. 

Styria possesses large deposits of spathic ores. 

France is rich ia ironstone of the Lias formation in the 
neighbourhood of Nancy ; red bEematite, and ironstone of the 
coal measures in the great coal centres are also abundant. 

Belgium has large deposits of ironstone of the coal 
meaeures. 

Sweden is celebrated for its magnetites and red haema- 
tites. The important deposits of magnetite are at Danne- 
mora and Gellivare. 

Spain is at present an abundant source of red hfematitea, 
ruby ore and Bilbao ore are largely exported to England. 

India posBesses very estensive deposits of magnetite. Bed 
and brown hsematiteH, and sometimes specular ore, are found 
in the hill districts, and are at present only superficially 
worked by the natives. They await future European 
enterprise. 

America. — The principal ores of the United States are 
magnetites and heematites, some of which are very rich in 
iron. Poor ores are also abundant, and when they con- 
tain the magnetic oxide they are concentrated by magnetic 
separation. 

Canada is very rich in deposits of magnetites and 
hfematites. 

Aiietralagia poBsesses abundant supplies of all kinds of 
ores, which, however, have not been worked to any 
extent. 

Iron ores are sometimes classified into non-phosphoric 
and phosphoric ores, according to the percentage of phos- 
phorus they contain. This is important, as in some of the 
processes of manufacture practically all the phosphorus 
present in the ore passes into the metal separated 
from it. 

Non-pkusphoric vrea are those from which the pig-iron 
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extracted contaiQB less than O'l per cent, of phosphoros. 
They are principally the rich magnetites and red beetnatites 
of Cumberland, the Forest of Dean, Spain, Sweden, 
America, etc. 

Phosphoric ores give pig-iron containing from O'l to 
upwards of 2 per cent, of phosphorus. These are for the 
most part the clay iron-stones and brown hematites of 
this and other countrisB. 

The nature of the componnda usually present in iron 
ores is shown in the Table below. 



Average Composition of Iron Orbs. 
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FUBL. 

Materials used for the generation of heat on the large 
scale are required in enormous quantities in the manu- 
facture of iron and steel, and a plentiful ami cheap supply 
at the works is one of the essentials to their success. Coal 
is the most important oE these heat generators, and a short 
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account of its origin, nature and diatribution will be useful 
in following out its application. 

Goal has been defined as mineralised vegetable matter, 
and occurs for tbe most part in beds or seama among the 
rock formations of the earboniferouB Byatem, which is 
bounded by the old red sandstone below and the new red 
sandatone above. This system, which is without doubt the 
most important to the iron industry, contains beds of lime- 
stone, clay, and ironatone, in addition to the coal measures, 
and indicates the existence of prolific vegetable life and of 
the lower forme of animal life on the earth's aurface during 
its formation. Denae masaes of vegetation must have 
accumulated at the eatuaries of enormous rivers, to be 
submerged, then to be covered by rock-forming materiale 
during periodic inundations, and to undergo that alow 
decay out of contact with air that has reaulted in the con- 
centration of carbon in the enormoue masses of coal which 
form part of the system. Sometimes the coal beds crop 
out near the surface, but generally shafts have to be Bonk 
through the overlying atrata to reach them. 

The elemental constituents of vegetable matter are 
carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen ; and in addition 
there ia inorganic matter which ie left behind as ash when 
the substance is completely burned. During its conversion 
into coal gaaeous matter ia liberated, and carbon becomes 
concentrated in a smaller mass of material. The thermal 
value of the coal depends largely upon this concentration 
of carbon, and the composition of the different varietiee 
brings this out very clearly. The older the deposit the 
more pronounced is the change, and the nearer the coal 
approaches in composition to pure carbon. 

Goals are uaunlly classified into three groupa : (1) 
Liffnites, (2) Coals, (3) Aitthracites; but there ia no very 
sharp line between them. Some coals give out a large 
quantity of combuatiblo gas when strongly heated out of 
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coDtsct with air; others give out a much amaller quantity 
auder the same conditions. This gives rise to the classifi- 
cation into long jiaming and short Jlaming coals. Some 
varieties also leave a firmly coherent residue after all the 
gaseous matter has been driven out of the powdered coal ; 
others leave a pulverulent residue. The former are the 
caking coats, and the latter the non-caking coals, or free- 
burning coals. 

LAgnites are coals belonging to more recent formations 
than the carboniferous system, and still show traces ot 
their woody (ligneous) origin. They vary very much in 
appearance, from brown, dull and earthy, to black and 
shining ; but they all give off a dense black smohe when 
burnt in a moderate current of air. When lignites are 
strongly heated out of contact with air, mnch water and 
volatile matter is driven off, and a residue of less than 
50 per cent, of friable coke is obtained. The total carbon 
varies from 57 to 75 per cent., and the ash from 3 to 30 
per ceQt. The principal drawback to the use of lignites 
as fuel is the large amount of water they contain, which 
in the freshly-mined fuel may reach 30 per cent., but about 
half of it disappears on air drying. Ligaites are found in 
parts of Germany. 

CoaU belonging to the carboniferous age have a deep 
black colour, shiny appearance, and lamellar fracture. In 
them the ligneons structure has entirely disappeared. 
They vary much in properties and composition ; and even 
those of the same composition may vary widely according to 
the manner in which their elements are combined together. 
The amount of fixed carbon is always greater than 50 per 
cent., and from a good coking coal upwards of 80 per cent, 
may be obtained. The total carbon varies from 75 to 93 
per cent., and the ash from 1 to 30 per cent., but rarely 
exceeds 8 per cent. The volatile matter varies between 43 
and 15 per cent. Free burning and long flaming coals are 
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the best for furnace work ; the short flaming coals are 
most suitable for conversion into coke. The Welsh steam 
coal is a good example of a free-burning coal used for the 
firing of marine and locomotive boilers. They are found 
in all the coal-bearing districts of the world. 

Anthracites. — These are the most concentrated form of coal. 
They contain from 93 to 95 per cent, of carbon, and leave 
a residue of coke from 85 to 93 per cent., which, however, 
shows no indication of caking even at a bright red heat. 
They are bright jet black in colour, homogeneous in 
structure, and clean to handle. The moisture is small, 
and the ash varies from 1 to 6 per cent. The South Wales 
and Fennsylvanian deposits are the most noted. 

Testing Coal. — Much information of the general character 
of a sample of coal may be obtained from the following 
simple experiments : — 

(1) The sample of coal to be tested is cmehed to a coarse 
powder, 400 grains weighed into a small clay crucible, and 
the lid carefully luted on with moist clay, a small space 
being left for the escape of gas. The crucible is then heated 
to a bright red heat for twenty minutes, and the general 
appearance of the flame of the escaping gas noted. When 
the crucible is cold the lid is removed, the residue weighed 
and examined. A simple calculation gives the percentage 
of coke, and the percentage of volatile matter is obtained by 
difference. 

(2) Fifty grains of the finely-powdered coal are weighed 
in a porcelain crucible, and heated in a muffle furnace at a 
bright red heat. When the coal is completely burnt the 
residue of ash is weighed, and the weight multiplied by 2 
gives the percentage. 

Calorific Power. — To obtain fuller information it is 
necessary to determine the elemental composition of the 
coal by actual analysis. In computing the heat-giving 
power of the fuel from its composition it is usual to 
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coQsidet the whole of the carbon as available for the 
generation of h«at, but only that portion of the hydrogen 
in eseeHB of the amoant required to combine with the 
whole of the oxygen preeeut in the coal to form water. 
This excess, or available hydrogen, as it is called, and 
the whole of the carbon, are the useful combustible con- 
stituents of the coal, and when their percentages are known 
the calorific power of the fuel can be calculated. Carbon 
develops its maximum amount of heat when it burns to 
form carbon dioxide, and one pound of charcoal gives out 
sufficient heat to raise 8,080 pounds of water 
through 1° C, and thin is the measure of the 
calorific power of carbon. Similarly, one pound 
of hydrogen when burnt to water furnishes 
sufficient heat to raise 34,462 pounds of water 
through 1° C. The unit quantity ol heat may 
be taken as that quantity required to raise one 
pound of water through 1° G. in temperature. 
A steam unit is also used in which the beat re- 
quired lo convert one pound of water at 100° C. 
into steam at the same temperature is taken. 
It is 637 times greater than the water unit. 
But what the practical man wants is a quick, 
ready method of determining the calorific power of a fuel, 
and though the result may be only approximate it is usually 
sufficiently close for his purpose. The Thompson calori- 
meter is largely used in comparing the calorific values of 
various coals. A weighed quantity of the finely-powdered 
and dried coal is mixed with sufficient saltpetre and chlorate 
of potash to furnish the oxygen for its complete com- 
bustion. The mixture is then packed in a metal cylinder 
and a short cotton fuse pushed into it ready for firing. 
The cylinder is held on a perforated stand by metal 
springs, and when the fuse is ignited a metal chamber, 
open at the bottom, is pushed over the springs, and the 
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whole IB immereed in a glass vessel containing a weighed 
quantity of water at a known temperature. The fuse on 
borning down to the mixture fires it, and the gaseous 
products of the combustion are forced by their own pressure 
through the holes in the bottom of the stand, and escape 
through the water by which their heat is abBorbed before 
they pass into the air. When the combustion is finished a 
tap connected with the chamber is opened, and the interior 
of the chamber flooded, so that the whole of the heat is 
absorbed by the water. The temperature of the water is 
then taken, and the experiment is finished. From the 
weight of coal burnt, the weight of water in the vessel, and 
its rise in temperature, the calorific power of the fuel can 
he calculated. The apparatus is shown in Fig 1. The heat 
lost owing to the roughness of the experiment is estimated 
at 10 per cent, of the whole, and this is allowed for. 

Example : Weight of coal 30 grains. 

„ water 29,010 grains. 

Bise in temperature 6*5° G. 



That is, the heat generated when 1 lb. of the coal is 
completely burnt would raise 6,913 lbs. of water through 

1° C, or would evaporate -^-=- = 12*8 lbs. of water at 

100° C. to steam at the same temperature, 

The complete apparatus is sold for use in the works, and 
when the instructions are followed it is only necessary to 
read the temperature in degrees Fahrenheit, and then add 
10 per cent, to at once obtain the evaporative power of the 
coal being tested. 

In the case of a dense fuel, such as hard coke or 
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anthracite, it is often necessary to mix with it a weighed 
quantity of a more easily burnt coal, or eharcoal, the calorific 
power of which ie known. The caloriiie value of the fuel 
under examination is then obtained by difference. 

Similar apparatus is also in use in which a stream of 
oxygen gaa is passed through the combustion chamber to 
take the place of the chlorate and saltpetre, and the 
products of combustion are made to pass through the water 
in the calorimeter. 

For very accurate determinations a more elaborate form 
of apparatus is necessary, and the Berthelot- Mahler 
calorimeter is largely used for the purpose. It consists of 
a steel shell which has been nickel-plated outside and 
enamelled inside, and is fitted with a screw top provided 
with a tap through which a gas can be forced into the 
interior. The fuel to be burnt is placed in a platinum 
cup suspended from the under side of the movable top, and 
sufficient oxygen to burn it is forced under pressure into 
the shell. The bomb is then completely immersed in the 
water contained in the calorimeter vessel) which is very 
carefully protected from loss of heat by a surrounding 
jacket. The fuel is ignited by passing an electric current 
through a spiral of thin platinum wire suspended just 
above it. The spiral becomes red hot and ignites the fuel, 
which then burns vigorously in the compressed oxygen. 
The heat developed is absorbed by the water in the 
calorimeter, and its quantity determined. All kinds of 
fuel, solid, liquid, and gaseous, can be burnt in this 
apparatus with very accurate results ; but many pre- 
cautions have to be taken, and corrections made, to obtain 
them. 

The calorific power of a combustible body can also be 
calculated from its composition, but for this purpose the 
analysis of the fuel is required. The following is given as 
an example of this method : — 
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A sample of co&l was found to contain — 

Carbon Gfi-Ol per cent. 

Hydrogen .... 8'33 „ 
Oxygen 6'21 „ 

Constituents not given consisted of moisture, ash, 
sulphur, etc. 
Then th« weight of carbon in unit weight of the 

fuel = 0-6801 

And the number of units of heat liberated by 

its combustion = O'CSOl x 8080 . . = 5494 
The weight of available hydrogen in unit 

weight of the fuel =; 0-03S3 - ^!^^ . = 0-0268 

And the units of heat liberated by its com- 
bustion = 0-0268 X 34462 . . . - 924 

Therefore calorific power = 5494 + 924 . . = 6418 

The number obtained by an actual combuBtion 

was 6370 

The observed and calculated values are found to agree 
fairly well in the majority of cases, which gives confidence 
in the practical methods. 

The calorific power of a fuel may then be defined as the 
□umber of units of heat developed by the complete com- 
bustion of a unit weight of the fuel. In measuring the heat 
it is necessary for the products of combustion to come to 
the same temperature as the materials were when the com- 
bustion commenced. The whole of the effective heat is 
thus measured. The unit of heat is arbitrary, but when 
once fixed is definite. Water is commonly used as the 
absorbing medium on account of its great capacity for heat. 
or specific heat as it is called. It has the highest specific 
heat of any pure substance, either solid, liquid, or gaseous, 
and is taken as unity. All other substances have, therefore, 
specific heats less than 1. 
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The following Table gives the calorific power of a namber 
of common bodies. The unit weight may be taken as 
1 lb. and the nnit temperature as 1° C. 

Table of Calobifio Powbb. 







rrr 


....H«,. 


Charcoal, C 


CO, 


80»0 


Graphite. . 








CO, 


7797 


Diamond, C 








CO, 


7770 


Carbon. C . 








CO 


2473 


Marsh Gm. CH. . 








COa; H,0 


13063 


Olefiant Gas. C,H. 








CO,; H,0 


11867 


Carbon Monoxide, CO 








CO, 


2400 


K^si"" : 








H,0 
SiO, 


34462 

7830 










P,0, 


5700 


Iron, Fe 








Fe.O. 


1181 


Drj- Wood . 








CO,; H,0 


3616 


Coal, average 








COa: H,0 


8000 


Coke, average 








CO, 


7000 


Anthracite . 








CO, 


8460 


Salphur, S . 








80, 


2240 



Note. — Carbon monoxide eontaina j^ = -„-„ = ^ of its 

weight of carbon, so that unit weight of carbon is contained 

7 7 

in ^ of the oxide. Therefore 2400 X ^ = 6600 heat units 

are obtained by burning the weight of carbon monoxide con- 
taining unit weight of carbon. Then 2473 + 5600 = 8073. 
Thus it IB evident that the same quantity of heat is 
developed whether the carbon is burnt in two stages, or 
at once. This is generally true for other combustible 
bodies that admit of partial as well as complete combustion. 
Calorific Intensity. — This term indicates the temperature 
to which the products of a given combustion would be 
raised if the whole of the heat developed were confined to 
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these prodacts. This is, however, never the ease, bo that 
the practical temperature always (alls short, and often very 
short, of the theoretical one ; but the more rapid the action 
the higher the temperature obtained, for there ia less time 
for the heat to escape into surrounding bodies. 

The quantities to be taken into account in calculating 
tlie calorific intensity of a given fuel are : (i.) the weight of 
the fuel ; ^ii.) its calorific power ; (iii.) the weight of the 
products of combustion ; (iv.) their specific heats. Also, if 
there is any inert matter within the zone of combustion, 
that too has to be raised to the same temperature, so that 
its weight and specific heat must also be taken into account. 
The usual plan is to take unit weight of the fuel, which 
simplifies the general statement. Thus — 

^ CalorifltpQUerof fnel ^ _ aioriUo iDtaniltv 

Weight of piolucta of EombuBtion x SpedUcheatorpioducU 

The following examples will serve to illustrate the general 
principles : — 

(1) Carbon burning in oxygen. The product of com- 
bustion is carbon dioxide, GO,. Now the proportion of 



the weight of the product containing unit weight of carbon 
— ;j- = 3'66, and the specific heat of carbon dioxide is 
0-2164. 

(2) Carbon burning in air. Here the inert nitrogen in 
the air is mixed with the products, and must be raised to 
the same temperature. The proportion between the 
weights of oxygen end nitrogen to the air ia 1 : 8'35, 
Therefore the 2'66 parts of oxygen will bring 2-66 X 3-86 
,= 89 parts of nitrogen into the combustion zone. The 
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specific heat of nitrogBii is 0'244, and the atatement 
becomes — 

_8080 _ _2„2„oc 

3-66 X 0-2164 + 89 X 0244 ~ ' ' 
This bringB out clearly tlie great influence of inert matter 
ID the eombustioD zone upon its temperature. 

Sulphur 18 invariably present in coal, usually as iron 
pyrites, FeS^, and sulphate of lime, CaS04. It is very 
objectionable in some processeB, and is very difficult to 
remove completely. Fuels used for particular purposes 
are analysed to determine 
the percentage of sulphur 
present in them. 

Charcoal. — This fuel is 
used to some extent in the 
metallurgy of iron, and is pre- 
pared by heating sound, well 

grown wood in contact with a Fig. 2.— Cliarooal Pile, 

limited supply of air. The 

usual plan is to make the logs into a circular pile round a 
rough wooden chimney, and cover it with turf and soil bo 
as to make it fairly airtight. The pile is then fired from 
the top of the chimney, and the " burning " regulated by 
making holes in the cover. The combustible gas driven 
out of the wood by tbe heat burns within the pile and 
carries on the charring. When the pile is " burnt " out 
the cover is removed, and the hot charcoal quenched with 
water. The general arrangement of the pile is shown in 
Fig. 2. The average yield is about 20 per cent, by weight 
of the original wood, and the average composition of the 
charcoal free from ash is, carbon — 90 per cent., hydrogen 
— 3 per cent., oxygen and nitrogen = 7 per cent. Thus 
there is about 10 per cent, of gaseous matter left in the 
product. Charcoal iB usually free from sulphur, and the 
ash amounts to about 1 per cent. 
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Coke. — This is the most important prepared fuel, and is 
made in large quantities. Coke of good, or even of medium 
quality, is a hard, compact, coherent body. It ia grey in 
colour, and usually h&B a more or Ibbb columnar structure. 
It contains the fixed carbon, a little oxygen and hydrogen, 
the whole of the ash, and the greater part of the sulphur 
originally present in the coal from whioh it was manu- 
factured. Omitting the gaseous constituents, an average 
coke for blast furnace work should be sufficiently hard aad 
compact to bear the furnace burden without breaking down, 
and should have the following composition : — 

Average CoinpoaUion of Coke. 

Carbon 90 

Ash 7 

Sulphur 1 

Moisture 2 

100 

In modern coke manufacture tbe primary object is to 
obtain the maximum quantity of suitable coke from the 
coal used, and to utilise as far as possible the useful con- 
stituents of the volatile matter driven out of the coal during 
the coking operation. To obtain the maximum yield the 
coking must be conducted in a chamber from which the air 
is excluded, and the old wasteful methods of coking in piles, 
kilns, and ovens into the interior of which air must be 
admitted to carry on the coking, are gradually giving way 
to the more scientific methods of modern practice. The 
first principle of coking is that the combustible volatile 
matter shall Furnish the heat necessary to carry on the 
operation, and that this is more than sufficient will appear 
in the sequel. If it is to be burnt in the coking spEice then 
air must be admitted to burn it, and it is impossible to so 
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regultite the admission of air that none of ihe fixed carbon 
shall be burnt. Hence such a method must be waateful. 
But there ie no difficulty in burning the gaeea outside the 
coking chamber while atill using the heat for coking, and 
SQ doing away with the necessity of admitting air into the 
chamber. A large number of coke ovens are based upon 
thU principle, but a brief description of one of the most 
modem will suffice to make the method clear. 

The Otto-Hoffman Coke Oven. — The coking chamber in 
this 0V6Q is rectangular in section, and is closed at both 
ends by tightly fitting doors, so as to exclude the air as 
completely as possible. The internal dimensions of the 
chamber are about 30 feet long, 2 feet wide, and 4 feet 
high. The walls are constructed of fire-brick, and have a 
number of vertical flues running through them which are 
connected with horizontal dues under the floor of the 
chamber. Along the top are three boles at regular 
intervals through which the crushed coal is charged. 
These are made air-tight while the coking is going on. 
Between these are two vertical pipes connected with 
horizontal pipes through which the volatile matter is drawn 
off from the chamber as fast as it is liberated from the coal. 
Below the floor level at each end of the coking chamber 
and in the foundation are two rectangular chambers lined 
with fire-bricks, and partly filled with a chequer work of 
fire-brick. These are the regenerators, and just above them 
are the mains for bringing back the combustible gas to the 
oven. The oven works continuously, and the walla of the 
chambers are always hot, so that directly a charge is intro- 
duced the coking commences. The volatUe matter is drawn 
off through the mains to condensers and scrubbers by 
which the watery liquid containing ammonium compounds 
and the tar are separated. The gas then passes back to 
the oven, and enters a wide flue under the bottom of the 
chamber, where it mixes with hot air driven in through 
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the regenerator at that end by a fan. The flame and 
products of combustion from this burning gas then pass up 
the vertical flues in one wall over the top of the chamber 
and down through corresponding vertical flues in the other 
wall into another horizontal flue, from which they pasti into 
the regenerator at the other end of the chamber, wliere they 
leave the greater part of their waste heat before escaping 
into an underground flue. Thns practically the whole of 



Fio. 3.— The Otto- Hoffman Coke Oven. 

A. Charging holea. D. Oae mains, intake. 

B. Coking chamber. Ji. Begonerators. 

C. Gaa mains, outtake. F. Verlical flues. 

the heat developed by the burning gas is kept in the oven 
to carry on the coking. When the regenerator has cooled 
down somewhat, due to the lose of the heat carried back 
into the oven by the air passing through it, the order of 
working is changed. The gas is cut off from the one end 
and turned on at the other, and the air is forced through 
the second regenerator, which has now been heated up by 
the waste heat. The course of the products of combustion 
is now just exactly the opposite of what it was before, and 
the cooled regenerator absorbs heat from the escaping 
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gases. This reversal takes place periodically, and is readily 
effected by an arrangemeDt of valves connected with the 
air and gas passages. Several of these chambers Eire 
btiilt in one block, and worked together. A block of sixty, 
with the Decessary condensing plant, costs about £86,000 
to coQstract. 

When the coking is finished both doors are opened, a 
power ram is brought into contact with the mass of coke at 
one end, and it is pushed out bodily at the other. As it 
leaves the chamber water is squirted on it to prevent waste 
by oxidation. The empty chamber is re-charged at once, 
and the working continues. The doors are generally in two 
parts, BO that the bottom portions may be closed and the 
top left open for spreading the incoming charge. See Fig. 8. 

The salving of the tar and ammoniacal liquor consider- 
ably reduces the cost of coking, and pays for the erection of 
costly condensing apparatus on account of the value of these 
by-products. With a good coking coal the yield of coke 
amoonts to 76 per cent, of the coal used. The coal is 
crushed, and often washed when it is desired to get rid of 
pyritie and earthy matter so as to reduce the percentage of 
ash and sulphur as much as possible. Some sulphur is 
removed during coking and quenching, but not all. So 
that coke always contains sulphur. The coke produced in 
these ovens is good, coherent material, and suitable for 
blast fomace work. 

Gaseous Fuel. — The primitive process of burning solid 
fuel in an open grate, although very wasteful, still persists 
to a considerable extent ; but the use of gaseous fuel for all 
purposes is increasing, and is a distinct advance both from 
the ecoDomiciil and hygienic point of view. As already 
pointed out, ordinary coal contains a considerable proportion 
of combustible volatile matter, which is driven out of the 
coal by heat alone, but it is also possible to convert nearly 
all the fixed carbon into combustible gas, and thus obtain 

d2 
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practically the whole of the beat-prodacing portion of tlie 
coal in the gaseona form. This is made clear by consider- 
ing the chemical changea that take place in an open fire, 
and the way in which they can be modified. When a fresh 
supply of coal is thrown into the grate the heat from the 
burning of the fuel already there expels the volatile matter 
from the fresh fuel with the production of smoke and fiame. 
A current of air entering the bottom of the grate passes 
through the fire and supplies the necessary oxygen to carry 
on the combuBlion of the carbon, upon which the develop- 
ment of beat depends. In the complete burning of the 
coke carbon dioxide is formed, thus : 
C + 0, = CO,. 
Now the whole of the oxygen is used up before the current 
of air reaches the top of the fire, and the deeper the layer 
of fuel the further the gases will have to travel before 
escaping from the top. The oxygen of the air is replaced 
by carbon dioxide, and this gas coming into contact with 
red-hot carbon loses part of its oxygen, and the combustible 
gas, carbon monoxide, is formed IJius : 
C + CO, = 2 CO. 
This gas burns with a blue flame over the top of the fire. 
The combustion taking place there is due to the current of 
air passing over the fire on its way to the chimney. Also, 
the water vapour, which is always present in the air passing 
into the fire, undergoes changes by which carbon monoxide, 
hydrogen, and marsh gas are formed thus : 

(1) C -I- H,0 = CO -t- H,. 

(2) 3 C + 2 H,0 = 2 CO -t- CH« 

The change represented in (2) takes place to a much smaller 
extent that represented by (1). Now the reactions by which 
carbon monoxide alone is formed are exothermic, or heat 
producing, but those in which water is decomposed by 
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carbon Eire aidotkennic, or heat absorbing, and unless 
aaffioient heat is developed by the other reactions to keep 
the carbon above a limiting temperature, the decomposition 
of water vapour eeases. 

It is clear that if the upper current of air is entirely cut 
off by closing the top of the grate, the combustible gas 
formed by the coking, together with that formed in the 
interior of the fire, must pass up the flue unburnt, and 
could be drawn off to be burnt in any convenient place. 
CombuBtible gaseous matter obtained in this way is known 
as " producer gas," and in making it the aim should be to 
so regulate the proportions of air and water vapour as to 
get as large a proportion of carbon monoxide and hydrogen, 
and as small a proportion of carbon dioxide as possible. 
It seems, however, that a certain proportion of this gas 
must be formed in order to keep up the necessary 
temperature. 

Ab the nitrogen of the air cannot be excluded, this gas 
is always present in large quantity. An average composi- 
tion for producer gas may be given as follows, but this may 
vary tonsiderably with the kind of apparatus used, and with 
the mode of working it : 

Nitrogen, Ng . .661 Non - combustible. 
Carbon Dioxide, COa . 5 1 60% 

, Carbon Monoxide, CO . 25 ] 
^"■^ Hydrogen, Hs . . 10 [ Combustible, 40% 

^Hydrocarbons . . 5 1 

It is well known that a large excess of steam maybe used 
under proper conditions, hut in that case more of the 
carbon is converted into carbon dioxide. This is shown by 
the equation : 

C + 2 H,0 = CO, + 2 H^ 
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And this is the chief reaction ased m the production of 
" Mond gae," which oontainB : 

/Nitrogen, Nj . .43) Non -combustible, 
Carbon Dioxide, COj . 17 / 60% 

Mond Gas -\ Carbon Monoxide, CO 11 ] 

Hydrogen, Hj , . 27 [ Combustible, 40% 
' Hydrocarbona . . 2 ) 

As this gas contains a sm&Iler proportion of the poisonous 
carbon monoxide, it is much safer to use by the inex- 
perienced or careless, and will no doubt he largely used in 
the future. 

On the other hand, when steam is blown through very hot 
coke, the issuing gas is almost entirely a mixture of 
carbon monoxide and hydrogen, and is known as " water 
gas." But the production of this gas is intermittent, for 
the reaction is endothermic, and the coke cools rapidly under 
the action of the steam. This difficulty is got over by 
cutting off the steam, and blowing air through at intervals 
to heat up the coke. 

(Nitrogen, Nj . . 3 1 Non -combustible, 
Carbon Dioxide, CO^ . 4 ) 7% 

Carbon Monoxide, CO 52 1 „ , ..,1 no^ 
„ , „ ' ,, J Combustible, 93% 

Hydrogen, Hj . . 41 J 

There are numerous forms of producer, as the apparatus 
is called, all of which have points in their favour ; but the 
names of Siemens and Wilson will always stand out in 
connection with the pioneer work in the use of gaseous 
fuel. It will, however, be better to describe one of the 
more recent forms of producers in order to make clear 
the general principles as they are applied now. 

One of the principal difficulties in the working of a pro- 
ducer plant which is not constructed to salve the by- 
products is caused by the accumulation of tar in the 
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gas mains. This not only makes the working less satisfac- 
tory, but also causes waste of combastible matter, and 
recent developments have been in the direction of preventing 
this waste. Another difficulty met with in the early working 
was the removal of the ashes, and in the first form of the 
Wilson producer the working had to be stopped periodically 
to enable the "clinker" to be removed. This has now 
been got over entirely by the use of a water bottom, through 
which the ashes can be removed without interfering with 
the working. In one form an ash discharger, in the form of 
an inclined screw, in addition to the water bottom, is used ; 
the screw forms the bottom of the receptacle into which the 
ashes fall from the grate bars, and as they collect in the 
spaces between the threads the motion of the screw works 
them forward to the discharge bole below the level of the 
water seal. The modern producer may be worked con- 
tinuously until it is stopped for repairs. 

The use of caking coal in the producer tends to the 
formation of a dense solid mass of coke, which prevents the 
proper penetration of the gaseous current, and the working 
is unsatisfactory. This difficulty is got over, in one pro- 
ducer at least, by the introduction of a mechanical arrange- 
ment for breaking up the coke, and so preventing it 
clotting into a solid mass. A free burning coal always 
gives good results. 

The original Siemens producer was simply a deep grate 
with a closed top, limited bar space, and an open ash pit. 
It was then modified by closing the ash pit and blowing 
steam into it, by which the changes shown in equations 
1 and 2, p. 36, are increased. It has been further modified 
by forming a partition between the hopper and the gas port, 
and below the level of the charge, by which the volatile 
matter driven out of the fresh coal by the heat of the 
charge below is forced back under its own pressure through 
the glowing fuel. In this way much of the tar is split up 
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into gaseous compounds, and water vapour ia deeomposed, 
BO that tha trouble dne to tar and water collecting in the 
mainB is rednced, and the gaa enriched. 

The original Wilson producer eonaisted of a closed cjlin- 
drical chamber with an arrangement at the bottom for forcing 
in air by a steam jet blower, by which the proportion of 
ateam to air could be regulated. This has been modified by 



Fio. 4.— The Duff- Whitfield producer. 

carrying off the gases from below the surface of the charge, 
thus causing the volatile products from fresh coal to be 
driven back through a hot layer of the charge to decompose 
the tar and water. It has also been further modified by 
the introduction of a water bottom in place of the old 
solid bottom, and with mechanical means of removing the 
ashea. 

The Duff -Whitfield, producer shown in vertical section in 
Fig. 4, embodies most of these improvements, and may be 
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taken as a modern type. It is iron-clad, and lined with 
refractory brickwork. The horizontal aectioa is rectangular. 
The fuel is charged through the hopper. A, by filling it, 
closing the top, and then lowering the conical bottom for 
the charge to drop into the body, B, which is thus kept 
nearly full. The heat of the producer cokee the fresh coal, 
and the volatile matter from it is drawn off by the steam 
jet, C, and forced into the hot mass below ; while a similar 
action is effected lower down by the steam jet, D. A regu- 
lated quantity of air blown in through E, passes upwards 
through the sloping grate bars, and furnishes the oxygen 
for carrying on the production. The ashes are largely 
directed outwards by the sloping grate, and fall to the 
bottom of the water seal, F, from which they can be readily 
removed without interfering with the working. The pro- 
ducer gas is drawn into the gas main G, through which it 
passes to the furnace. The general temperature of the 
gas as it leaves the producer is about 500°G. ; and the 
volume of gas formed is about 160,000 cubic feet per ton of 
coal used. 

When producer gas is to be used in the cylinders of gas 
engines, in the place of coal gas, it must be made more 
carefully, and from good quality fuel. It must also be 
" cleaned " after it comes from the producer, and for this 
purpose a wet scrubber and a sawdust scrubber are 
required. Also a gas holder for storing the gas is neces- 
sary. These requirements have led to the modifications of 
the producer when used for gas engine work, and what is 
known as the auction got producer is making much head- 
way. The principal modification is to make the engine 
itself regulate the quantity of air and steam drawn through 
the producer, and therefore the quantity of gas formed. 
Thus an increase in the load on the engine causes more gas 
to be made and drawn into the cylinder. No gasholder is 
required, and the cleaning is effected by a wet scrubber. 
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An evaporator, in which water is kept at a constant level, 
Burroands the body of the proilucer, and absorbs heat from 
it, by which the water is raised nearly to boiling. The 
supply of air is drawn throuf^h this chamber and over the 
hot water from which steam rises and mingles with the 
air. The mixture is then drawn down and tlirough the 
closed ash pit into the producer to generate the gas. 
Anthracite, or coke, is the best fuel for clean working. 
" Suction " gas is very similar in composition to good pro- 
ducer gas, and the plant is being used to work engines up 
to 75 h.-p. But this limit will be extended in the near 
future. 

Mond Gas. — An important point in the making of Mond 
gas is in the salving of the by-products, especially ammonia. 
This is eCFected by using an excess of steam, so as to keep 
the temperature as low as possible consistent with con- 
tinuous working, and so prevent the ammonia from being 
decomposed as it is in ordinary producer working. The 
usual condensing and scrubbing plant is used in connection 
with this producer. The hot gas from the producer passes 
through a series of channels on its way to the recovery 
plant, and heats their walls. The air and steam on their 
way to the producer are driven through a second series of 
channels, in which they come into contact with the outer 
walls of the first series, absorb heat from them, and carry 
it back to the producer. This allows of a much larger pro- 
portion of steam than usual being used. The gas is cleaner 
and lees poisonous than the ordinary gas, and should come 
into use for domestic purposes. 

Water Oas. — The most economical method of producing 
water gas is due to Messrs. Dellwik and Fleischer, and 
depends on the fact that if the air is rushed through, even a 
deep layer of red-hot coke, the carbon is rapidly and com- 
pletely burnt with the production of a very high temperature 
throughout the mass. Very little carbon monoxide is formed, 
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for there is excesB of oxygen everywhere throaghont the 
layer. If, then, the air blast is cut off and steam tnrned on, 
the changes already described will take place, and water 
gas will be formed ; but this soon brings down the tern- 
peratare of the hot coke, and in a short time the steam 
must be cut off and the air rushed through again. Air is 
blown through the producer for one minute and steam tor 
eight minutes alternately. The burnt gas passes away into 
a chimney, and the water gas is drawn off for use. 

RBFfiACTOR? MaTBBIALS. 

Befractory materials used for metallurgical purposes may 
be defined as bodies that can be exposed to the furnace 
temperatures for which they are to be used without soften* 
ing or disintegration. The well-known compound tUica in 
any of its fairly pure natural forms is a very refractory 
body, and may be exposed to the furnace temperatures pro- 
duced by the combustion of ordinary fuel in air without 
softening. It will withstand a clear white heat. The form 
very suitable for refractory purposes is quartz when it 
occurs as a pure sand, sandstone, or quartzoee rock, which 
often contains upwards of 98 per cent, uf silica, SiOt- 

Silica (p. 8) is an acid-forming oxide, and when heated 
in contact with basic oxides unites with them to form 
silicates that are invariably more fusible than the silica 
itself ; but the actual fusibility of these bodies depends 
upon the nature and proportion of the basic oxide present. 
Thus, given silica and a basic oxide, there is one proportion 
between them ihat has a higher fusing point than any 
other, and the addition of either one or other of the oxides, 
within limits, lowers the fusing point of the mass. If 
another basic oxide is added the fusibility is still further 
increased, and it may he taken as a general statement that 
complex silicates are mote fusible than simple ones of the 
same general character. The range of fosibihtyfor silicates 
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is a very wide one. Ttie most fusible tire those coDtaiuiug 
potash, K,0, and aoda, NasO, and the least fusible those 
containing alumina, AI^Ob. 

A system of naming silicates that has been largely 
adopted by metallurgists depends upon the proportion 
between the number of atoms of oxygen in the acid and 
basic portions of the silicate. Clearly this is based apon 
the assumption, strongly supported, that a silicate is a 
combination of two or more oxides, one of which is always 
silica. When the proportion is 1 : 1 it denotes a mono- 
silicate, 1:2a bisilicate, 1:3a trisilicate, 2 : S a aesqni- 
silicate, and 2:1a subsilicate. These relations are shown 
in the following table, in which they are illustrated by the 
silicates of lime and alumina : 



Batio of number of 


1-1 


Mono 


2Ca0.8iO, 


2Al,0,.3SiO, 


atoniB of oiygen in 


1:2 


Bi 


Oa0.8iOi 


AliOB.3iSOi 




1:;t 


Tri 


2Ca0.38iO, 


2AlA-9SiO, 


ber of atoma of oxy- 


•z-.a 


tx- 


4Ca0.3SiO, 


4A1.0>.9SiO, 


gen in acid oxide. 


•i:\ 




4Al,08-3SiO, 



Experiments made at ordinary assay furnace temperatures 
show that among the silicates of lime the monosilicate is 
the least fusible and the bisilicate the most fusible, while 
the silicates of alumina are infusible, although the bisilicate 
shows signs of softening at a very high temperature. Small 
quantities of other bases render them more fusible. 

C(a^.— The principal constituent of this abundant rock 
is the monosilicate of alumina combined with water. Clay 
beds are made up of very fine particles formed by the dis- 
integration of silicate rooks by the combined action of air 
and water, and then deposited as a sediment similar to 
other sedimentary rocks. Very often the clay is con- 
taminated with oxide of iron, lime, potash, and soda, in 
which case it is useless for refractory purposes. But a clay 
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aesoeiated wilb the coal meaBtires, and usually containiug 
an excess of silica, with only email quantities of other ozidee, 
is very refractory in character, and is known as fireclay. 
Its composition may be represented generally by the 
formula x8i03.2AU08.38iOs.2HaO, where rSiOa representB a 
variable proportion of the acid oxide. This clay, in common 
with other clays, enjoys the property of plasticity by which 
it can be moulded into shape after being made into a stiff 
paste with water. When heated to a red beat the combined 
water is driven ofE, and the clay ia " burnt," after which it 
is no longer plastic. Considerable shrinkage takes place on 
burning, and to counteract this, clay already burnt is mixed 
with the raw clay for making bricks, crucibles, &c. The 
common mixture is 2 parts of raw clay to 1 part of burnt 
clay, which usually consists of old bricks and pots cleaned 
and ground up for the purpose. 

The sandstones are not sufBciently plastic when mixed 
with water, although they usually contain a small propor- 
tion of clay in admixture with the silica. The material 
could be moulded, but when dried and burnt would break 
down too readily. In this case, when used for making very 
refractory silica bricks, a small proportion of fireclay is 
added, or the ground material is mixed with milk of lime 
sufficient to carry in about 1 per cent, of the oxide. When 
moulded and burnt such bricks are somewhat friable, but 
the lime fluxes with a small qaantity of the silica and forms 
a cement which holds the particles of silica together, and 
makes the brick coherent. The following table on p. 46 
shows the composition of various clays, sandstones, and sands 
suitable for furnace building and working: 

It will be noticed that the examples of fireclays given 
contain varying proportions of silica, and when the silica 
runs high it is not necessarily all in combination ; part of it 
may be in the form of sand, and can be separated by careful 
washing from the homogeneous clay. Fireclays rich in silica 
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are acid in character, but when the ratio of Bilica to alumina 
approaches 9 : 10, which is roughly the oompodtion of the 
moDOBilicate, they are regarded as neutral material. White 
Cornish clay (Kaolin) is the nearest approach to the 
neutral composition. 

Ganister is sufficiently binding to be used for some pur- 
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poses without admixture, as it con tains from 2to 3 percent, 
of clay. 

The other oxides present vary from 2 to 4 per cent. They 
are all fluxing in character, and the alkalies are the most 
injurious. 

Basic Materials. — The term basic as applied to refractory 
materials implies that these bodies contain basic oxides, 
that is, oxides which react with acids to form salts. The 
principal basic oxides of a refractory character are lime, 
magnesia, and alumina. Lime and magnesia are not found 
in the free state. They are combined principally with 
carbon dioxide in carbonates, with silica in silicates, and 
with sulphuric oxide in sulphates. Gypsum is the well- 
known sulphate of lime, and Epeom salts is sulphate of 
magnesia. 
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Carlion dioxide can lie driven offby culuining the curboQ- 
ates at a red beat, bo that there is no difficulty in obtaining 
the basic oxides in the free state. 

bimestone is one of the commonest rocks in the earth's 
crust, and is found in huge masses among the rocks belonj;- 
ing to the carboniferous period. Carbonate of lime 
CaO.COj, is the principal constituent of limestone, marble 
and chalk. The difference in the pbysicBl properties of 
these bodies is due to the manner in which they were 
deposited, and to the difiference in the temperature condi- 
tions to which they were exposed through long periods of 
time. What the metallurgist has to eonstder is the nature 
and proportions of the impurities present. When lime- 
stone is strongly heated it is decomposed thus : 
CaO.CO, = CaO + CO^ 

Dolomite, or magnesian limestone, is a rock containing 
carbonates of lime and magnesia. When these are present 
in molecular proportions the composition may be repre- 
sented thus : CaO.MgO.2GO,. The proportions of the two 
carhooates, however, vary somewhat in different samples. 
Dolomite does not occur to anything like the same extent 
as limestone, but it is found in sufficient quantities to form 
a very useful refractory material. When strongly heated 
it is decomposed as follows : 

CaO.MgO.2CO, = CaO.MgO + 2 CO, 
Dolomite Lime 

Magnente. — This rock, which is not widely distributed, 
is nearly pure carbonate of magnesia, MgO.COj. When 
strongly heated magnesia is obtained thus : 

MgO.CO, = MgO + CO, 
Magnesia 

It is a very valuable, but expensive, refractory material. 
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Bauxite. The principal conotituents of bauxite are ferric 
oxide and alumina. It may be regarded either as an iron 
ore or as a flusi and is also largely used in tbe extraction of 
aluminium. It is while to whitish brown in colour, friable, 
and refractory. The chief sources of supply in Europe are 
France and Ireland. 

The following table gives the general composition of the 
commoner basic materials, and will serve as a guide : 





Ltnwitons. 


DolorDfU. 


lliting^M. 


B.uirtte. 


Lime, CaO .... 


54-82 


34-2 


1-8 
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0-22 
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Ferrio Oxide, Fe,Oo . 
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i "^ 
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58-0 
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Silica, SiOi .... 


0-36 


1-2 


1-0 




AlkaUcB, Na,0„K,0 . 


0-14 








Water, H,0 ... 


0-26 


— 


— 


20-4 



Neutral MateriaU. — Bodies thai are refractory in character 
and also indifferent to the ffuxing action of either basic or 
acid-forming oxides are termed neutral materials. Fireclay, 
approximating to the monosilicate in composition, is usually 
regarded as neutral material, although it does not resist 
fluxing action very well. 

Graphite, or plumbago, is a natoral crystalline form of 
carbon produced by the metamorphosis of vegetable matter. 
It is found associated with the oldest rocks, and seems to 
'have gone a stage further than anthracite, as it contains no 
gaseous matter. It practically consists of carbon and ash- 
forming matter, which varies considerably in different 
samples. It is not as widely distributed as coal, but con- 
siderable deposits are found in different parts of the world. 
A rich deposit existed in Cumberland, but is now largely 
worked out. The most abundant supplies at present come 
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from Ceylon, America, Siberia, and Styria. It is also an 
artificial product of the electric famace, and ia then pre- 
pared from anthracite. Its principal use ae a refractory 
material is in the manufacture of plumb^o crucibles, the 
best of which contain about 80 per cent, of the prepared 
graphite together with the usual clay mixture. It is 
absolutely infusible at the highest furnace temperature, and 
if excluded from the air ia indestructible. The following 
examples will give an idea of the variations in the 
composition of the natural material : — 

Styrian graphite, carbon 79 per cent. ; ash 21 per cent. 

GeyloD graphite, carbon 90 per cent. ; ash 10 per cent. 

Chrome Iron Ore. or chromite, ia the most abundant ore 
of the useful metal chromium, and is found in Scotland, 
France, Germany, Greece, Russia, and America. The 
principal compounds present are oxides of iron and chro- 
mium. It is a dark coloured, heavy, hard, refractory stone, 
and is represented by the formula FeO.Cr^Og. It is infusible 
at ordinary furnace temperatures, and is used to a limited 
extent as a refractory material, but much more as an ore of 
the metal chromium. 

Ores of Rare Metah. — The rare metals tungsten, molyb- 
denum and vanadium have come into use in some branches 
of steel manufacture, and a short description of their sources 
of supply will be Found useful. 

Wvlframite is the chief ore of tungsten, and is usually 
found associated with tin ore, from which it is readily 
separated. It is a compound of the acid-forming oside of 
tungsten with ferroua oxide, and has the formula FeO.WOj. 
The feiTOus oxide is sometimes partly replaced by manganous 
oxide, MnO. 

Molybdenite, the chief ore of molybdenum, contains the 
metal as the disulphide, MoS^, which is easily converted 
into the oxide by a simple roasting in the presence of air. 
It is found in Bohemia and Sweden. 
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Vanadinite iB the impottant ore of Tanadium, and is a 
chloro-vanadinate of lead. It Ib found in Europe princi- 
pally in Spain, in Arizona, and Mexico. The metal is also 
present as oxide in some sandstones, and in this way is 
somewhat widely distributed. The vanadiferous sandstones 
of America are the most important. The ash ohtoined by 
burning the anthracite from the Yauli deposits in Peru is 
very rich in vanadium, and will probably be used as a 
source of the metal, but at present the deposits are some- 
what inaccessible. 

All these metals form acid oxides, and they are concen- 
trated as such by fusing the concentrated ores with 
carbonate of soda (NajCO>) and coal. The oxides are 
thus converted into soluble soda compounds, and can then 
be dissolved out of the insoluble matter. They are eepa- 
rated as oxides from their solutions by combining the soda 
with a stronger acid, such as sulphuric acid, and are then 
in a good condition for the extraction of the metals. 
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Historical. — The most ancient method tor the extraction 
of iron from its ores and adapting it to the nae of man 
originated, without douht, in the East ; and India was most 
probably the seat of this primitive manufacturing process. 
It baa been remarked that by the artificial production of 
fire primitive man passed the barrier which now exists 
between the human race and the rest of the animal king- 
dom, and it is certain that when he could use this source 
of power with intelligence the extraction of the common 
metals, among them iron, became poBsible. But when and 
where the posBibility became an accomplished fact is lost 
in the mists of time, tor the faculty of doing things waa no 
doabt antecedent to that of recording them. 

In order to follow the working of these primitive proceeses 
it is necessary to understand the principles upon which they 
depend. Red btematite and magnetite are the purest orea 
of iron, and as they often outcrop, tliey are eaaily accessible. 
The gangue is ailiceous, ao that to obtain the iron in the 
metallic atate the oxygen must be removed from its chemical 
combination with the iron, and the silica from its mechanical 
mixture with the reduced metal. Either carbon or carbon 
monoxide will combine with the oxygen at a red heat. For 
a piece of red haematite, when imbedded in red-hot charcoal, 
haa its iron set free ; but the ailica ia atill intermixed with 
the reduced metal, and rendera it useless. If, however, the 
temperature is increased, part of the iron compound is firat 
reduced to ferrous oxide, which unileii with the silica to 
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form a fusible componnd ; at the proper temperature the 
whole mass becomes pasty, and part of the fluid cinder 
drips out. If then the spongy mass is well hammered, the 
fluid matter still remaining is squeezed out, and the pasty 
metal obtained as a, compact malleable mass. The changes 
taking place are expressed by the equations — 

C + Oa = COa; CO3 + C = 2C0. 
Carbon Oxygen Carbon Carbon Carbon Carbon 
Dioxide Dioxide Monoxide 

2FeaOa + 3C = 4Fe + 3C0a. 
Oxide of Iron Carbon Iron Carbon Dioxide 

FesOs + SiOa + CO = 2F60.SiOj + COa. 
Oxide of Iron Silica Carbon Iron Cinder Carbon 
Monoxide Dioxide 

It is thus seen that the changes are simple in character, 
and not at all difficult to control ; and it is easy to picture 
a primitive man in some iron-hearing district using lumps 
of iron ore for his Are stones, and after an unusually brisk 
fire finding a pasty lump of metal from which the cinder had 
dripped out. He, like his modern representative, being of 
an inquisitive turn of mind, would hammer it with his flint 
hammer, and, finding it pliable, would be led to further 
trials, ending in the discovery of the method of extracting 
iron from its ore. Now, such a discovery would fill several 
pages in the proceedings of some learned society ; then, it 
was probably registered by a few gashes on the nearest tree 
trunk. 

Iron Manufacture in India. — Large deposits of easily 
reducible ores occur in many of the hilly districts of India ; 
and the Hindoos have always been notable workers in iron. 
The extraction of the metal was, however, almost entirely 
carried on by hill tribes of low caste ; and it is difficult to 
conceive of any simpler smelting process than that still in 
operation among them — a process which, with very little 
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modification, has been in existence for several thousand 
years. The piling of stones round and above the surface 
of the fire to form a rough shaft or chimney would soon 
come into use as the increased briskness of the fire due to 
the increased draught was noticed ; also the increased heat 
of the fire after the wood hud charred would lead to the use 



FlO. 5.— Ifo[i Smelting in lodia. 

of charcoal for special purposes. And so all the essenli»ls 
for successful working would be ohtained. Then the use 
of a more rapid current of air, oblained either by natural 
means or by blowing, would come into operation, and more 
rapid working would result. 

The smelting furnace may he described as a circular 
shaft built of refractory stone, and daubed over with clay 
to make it airtight ; or it is made entirely of fireclay 
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plastered ioBide a frame of Btahes driven into the ground to 
act ae a support for the clay until it aeta. Such a famace 
has an internal diameter of one or two feet, being a little 
narrower at the top, and a height of four feet. A hole at 
the bottom Borves to run off the Kquid cinder, and another 
a little higher up for the introduction of the blast pipe, a 
bamboo tabs, to convey the blast from a pair of primitive 
bellowB made of goat skin or buffalo hide. 

Fig. 5 IB the reproduction of a sketch of a native iron- 
works at Nania Bathan, made on the spot by Mr. I. E. Lester 
as recently as 1897. 

The ore and charcoal are put in through the top of the 
furnace, and the fire urged for several hours ; the pasty 
mass of iron, wet with the liquid cinder, is lifted out 
through the top. It is then hammered while etill bot to 
squeeze out the greater part of the cinder and to obtain the 
metal in a solid lump. Such lumps of malleable iron, 
weighing from five to thirty pounds, were, and are Btill, the 
finished products of these primitive ironworks. They are 
Bold to artificers, who fashion thfem into various shapes. 
The cinder is collected in heaps and left as waste, and 
deposits in various parts of the country show that the 
workers have wandered from place to place in search of ore 
and fuel. As a matter of fact, the native worker takes as 
little trouble as possible in procuring his materials, and 
will only work those portions of the outcrop that have 
weathered and broken down into email pieces. He will not 
trouble to mine and crush the ore, and so moves on until 
he finds a deposit of suitable ore and wood for charcoal. 

When a narrow ravine, through which the wind blows in 
a fairly constant direction, is available a furnace is erected 
at its head, and the natural draught through the ravine 
made to take the place of bellows. 

The Hindoos also employed a primitive method for the 
conversion of iron into steel, viz., by melting small charges 
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of iron mixed with wood and leaves, and thus produced 
excellent steel from which weapons and cutting tools were 
made. 

The AfiHyrianB and Egyptians, and probably the Jews, 
obtained their iron from India at a very early period ; later 
the Greeks and Bomans received supplies of the metal 
from the Chalybes, 
a tribe living and 
working on the 
south coast of the 
Black Sea. 

As the process 
migrated westward 
it was improved by 
the greater energy 
of the Western races. 
The Etruscans 
mined the htema- 
tite ore of Elba, 
and extracted the 
metal by a process 
similar to that still 
in use in some 
remote districts of 
the Pyrenees. 

The Catalan Process. — This method takes its name from 
the province of Catalonia. The furnace used is an open 
heariih built of rough masonry, and is shown in Fig. 6. 
The bottom and back of the hearth A are formed of sand- 
stone blocks, and the two sides are lined with iron slabs. 
The front or working side consists of two iron plates, the 
lower one of which is perforated by a tap hole for running 
off the molten cinder, whilst the upper one is used to 
support the bar required in the manipulation of the charge. 
The blast is supplied by a trompe worked by the water 
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from a mountain stream. The upper cistern B is 
connected with the lower cistern G by wooden pipes, about 
15 feet long, the tops of which are perforated by air-holes 
inclined downwards; the outlet from B is fitted with a 
conical valve worked by the lever D. The cistern C has 
a closed top, and an outlet at tlie bottom; it thus forms an 
air-chest connected directly with the copper blast-pipe, or 
twyer, E. When water is allowed to fall through the pipe 
from B it draws in air through the air channels at the top, 
carries it down into the chest below, and forces it through 
the blast pipe into the hearth. The strength of the blast 
is regulated by raising and lowering the valve. Sometimes 
two air pipes are used for better control of the blast. The 
whole arrangement is usually built on a hillside. 

In working the process, charcoal is thrown into the hot 
hearth, and moved up to the twyer side; then iron ore is 
introduced, and the whole covered witli moistened charcoal 
dust and small ore. The blast is then partially turned on, 
and the full charge of ore gradually added. In two hours 
the hearth is in full blast, and the charge is being worked 
from the side towards the twyer. The molten cinder is 
tapped away at intervals, and in about four hours the 
reduction is complete. The bloom, as the mass of pasty 
iron is called, weighing about SOO pounds, is broken up 
into smaller blooms, which are then taken to the hammer 
and thoroughly hammered to squeeze out the molten cinder 
as far as possible, and form the metal into rough bars. 
These bars are re-heated and hammered to render them 
more homogeneous. The cinder, which contains upwards of 
50 per cent, of iron, is a waste product as far as this method 
is concerned. 

The conditions in the furnace are favourable to the forma- 
tion of carbon monoxide, and this gas, in conjunction with 
the charcoal, reduces the oxide of iron partly to the metallic 
stale and partly to ferrous oxide, which unites with the silica 
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to form the cinder {see p. 52), The twyer is inclined bo 
aa to blow into the hearth, and exert a refining action. 
The inclination of the twyer is decreased, so that it may 
blow more acrOBB the hearth than into it, when steel is to 
be produced. This is assisted by tapping the cinder away 
at more frequent intervals, so that the metal is more 
exposed to the hot charcoal and absorbs carbon from it. 
Much of the iron and steel used by the Spaniards in the 
zenith of their power came from this source. 

The American Biaomery. — According to Howe, a hearth 
called a bloomery is stiill in use in America to work up a 
pulverised and washed ore of good quality, using charcoal 
as fuel. The hearth is nearly square, in horizontal section, 
and is about two feet wide and one foot deep below the 
twyer ; it is formed of cast-iron plates, two of which, the 
bottom plate and the back plate through which the twyer 
enters, are hollow for the circulation of water to keep them 
cool. These hearths are usually built in ranges on each 
side of a quadrangular mass of brickwork, and above each 
hearth is a heating chamber into which the hot gases from 
the hearth pass, and in which is a coil of iron pipe for 
beating the blast to about 250°C. Charcoal and ore are 
added to the hearth at intervals, and a loup of metal some 
300 pounds in weight is produced and removed every three 
hours. It is brought in front of the twyer to be further 
heated before it is taken to the hammer to be worked up 
into a bloom. The cinder is tapped at intervals through a 
tap hole in the front of the hearth. 

In other parts of Europe the early furnaces were deeper 
than the Catalan forge, and more of the shaft form. They 
finally culminated in the high bloomery, a furnace of some 
10 to 15 feet in height, and 4 to 6 feet internal diameter in 
the middle, but narrower towards the top and bottom. It 
was built of rough masonry, and had an arched opening at 
the bottom which was loosely bricked up during the 
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working of a charge. The blast was supplied by two 
twyere. The charge, consistiog of ore and charcoal, was 
added a little at a time through the top of the furnace until 
the full charge had worked down, and the bloom of metal 
formed in the hearth. The loose bricks were then taken 
out and the bloom removed through the opening thus 
made. There was a tap hole at the bottom of the hearth 
through which the cinder drained away. The general 
form of the furnace is 
shown in Fig. 7. 

In shallow hearths the 

spongy metal soon found 

its way to the bottom, and 

was protected from the 

action of the carbon by 

the fluid cinder, which also 

exerted a refining action 

by removing carbon 

already absorbed by the 

metal. But in the tall 

Fio. 7.-The High Bloomery. bloomeries the iron was 

A, Shaft. B, Arch. V, TwyerholeB. 'o^g^"" i" <=«"**°* ^"'^i the 

charcoal and absorbed 

more carbon, thus becoming steely in character. The first 

sample of cast iron was no doubt an accidental product of 

one of these furnaces when working under such conditions 

that more than 2 per cent, of carbon was absorbed, and 

the temperature rose high enough to melt the metal. 

The Osmund Furnace, which comes between the shallow 
hearth and the high bloomery, was in use in the North of 
Europe for many centuries, and is probably still to be 
found in remote districts. It is a small shaft furnace 
worked by a single twyer, and was extensively used to 
reduce the bog ore dredged from the shallow lakes and 
rivers of the district. The ore, which is a brown hiematite. 
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was air-dried, mixed with wood fuel and calcined in heaps. 
It was then emelted with charcoal for the production of a 
spongy mass of iron called an osmund, from which the 
furnace takes its name. The ore is somewhat rich in 
phosphates, but the metal produced was fairly free from 
phosphorus on account of the refining action of the very 
fluid, highly basic cinder formed in the operation. A tap- 
hole was provided for the cinder, and the front of the 
furnace bad to be taken down to remove the osmund. 

The Husgafvel Furnace. — The chief drawback to the 
working of the Osmund furnace is that it has to be practi- 
cally blown out after each charge, and the furnace partially 
removed and replaced before a fresh charge can be intro- 
duced. This means waste of time, labour, and fuel, and 
in 1875 Huegafvel commenced to experiment in the 
direction of larger furnaces, more rapid removal of the 
metal sponge, and larger outputs. The outcome of this is 
a furnace which may be described as a modern high 
bloomery. The shaft of this furnace is formed of a double 
casing with a space between, through which a spiral 
partition runs from the top to the bottom, thus converting 
the space into a spiral pipe through which air is blown to 
furnish the blast. The blast is thus heated to about 200° C, 
and is regulated by dampers placed at intervals in the 
spiral space. The shaft and the charge are thus cooled 
while the air is being heated. The hearth is movable, and 
is supported on trunnions fixed to a bogie carri^e which 
can be run in and out from the shaft. It is supported on 
a platform directly under the shaft, which can be raised and 
lowered by a hydraulic ram. The joint between the hearth 
and the shaft is luted round with clay when the former is 
in position. There are four tap-holes one above another 
in the side of the hearth, through which the slag can be 
tapped at different levels. There are also four twyers 
which blow into the hearth in pairs at different levels, the 
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lower pair being in blast at tbe beginning of the operation, 

and the upper pair when much metal has collected in the 

hearth. The slag is tapped oH so as to keep the metal 

just covered. Owing to the shaft being kept comparatively 

cool the redaction takes 

place very largely in the 

lower part of the furnace, 

and the metal does not 

remain long in contact 

with the charcoal, so that 

not much carbon is taken 

up, and even this is in part 

removed by the oxidising 

character of the blast 

from the inclined twyers, 

and the Huid cinder. The 

charge is composed of 

prepared bog ore in small 

pieces, rich cinder, and 

charcoal, and is fed in at 

the top. When the bloom 

has collected the hearth is 

run away and another run 

in from the opposite side. 

The cinder is drained away 

and the bloom removed 

by rotating the hearth on 

F, Hydraulic table, the trunnions and tipping 

it out. {Sec Fig. 8.) 

The slag rarely contains more than 18 per cent, of iron, 

with the softest iron produced, and with hard irons may 

run as low as 7 per cent., so that other bases must be 

present in the ores, and as rich cinder is used this also 

forms a source of iron. The ores are phosphoric, but if 

the cinder is kept basic the greater part of the phosphorus 



PlO, «. — The Huagafvel Furnace. 
.1, Shaft n. Blast main. 

It, Spiral space. E, Twyere. 
0, Hearft. " " ' '" 
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is found in it, and at the asme time the metal is compara- 
tively free from carbon ; this is effected by inclining the 
twyers so as to blow more into the hearth. This is general 
in direct methods, for the passage of much carbon into the 
iron is coincident with passage of phosphorus into the metal 
when the ores contain phosphates. Thus the more perfectly 
the metal is separated from the ore, and the smaller the 
quantity of it that passes into the cinder, the more impure 
and unworkable it is, so that, unless very pure ore such as 
magnetite is used, the metal must be further treated for the 
elimination of the impurities, and the basic open hearth, 
which will be described fully later, has been used in 
conjunction with the Husgafvel furnace. 

Many attempts have been made during the last sixty 
years to produce iron by direct processes, and if they have 
failed it is not because the men who took tbem in hand 
lacked either energy, knowledge, or capital, but that the 
output is so small relatively that it is only under very 
exceptional conditions that such processes can be made 
to pay. 

Thus in the Chenot Process a sponge of iron sufficiently 
soft to be cut with a knife was produced. The furnace 
used in the process took the form of two vertical retorts 
about 28 feet high, 6 feet long, and 18 inches wide, built 
side by side, and surrounded by a firebrick case furnished 
with the necessary flues and grate for heating the lower 
portions of the retorts externally by the combustion of soUd 
fuel. A rich and pure ore broken into small pieces and 
mixed with charcoal was charged into the retorts. Thirty 
cwts. of calcined ore, 10 cwts. of charcoal, and 26 ewts. of 
coal for the external firing were used for the production 
of a sponge weighing about 12 cwts. About six days 
elapsed from the commencement of the firing before the 
sponge was ready for removal. The metal was so finely 
divided that even when only moderately warm it would 
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take fire on exposure to the atmosphere, and form oxide of 
iron again. A rectangalar iron cooler at the bottom of each 
retort was used to prevent the metal from coming into 
contact with the air until sufficiently cooled. The sponge 
could be compressed when cold, reheated, and hammered 
or rolled into bars. 

The process was not a commercial success, and even the 
Blair Process, an American modification of it, has been 
abandoned. Blair's furnace consisted of a group of three 
vertical cylindrical retorts four feet wide and forty feet high, 
each having a brickwork casing lined with firebricks so as 
to form a combustion space round the retort. The outside 
of the retort was heated by burning producer gas in this 
combustion space, and as the external heat did not pene- 
trate to the centre of the charge it was assisted by a jet of 
burning gas driven down the centre of the retort by a 
blowpipe arrangement fixed in the top of each. A water- 
jacketed iron cooler was arraoged at the bottom of the 
retort to receive the sponge before its final removal to be 
worked up. In spite of several modifications in which 
advantage of gas firing and regeneration was taken, the 
process did not prove a commercial success. 

The Siemens Rotator Method should also be noted as a 
somewhat recent attempt to create a modern direct process 
for the extraction of iron. It was used to some extent 
both in England and in America, but was unable to 
compete with advances in other directions. It comprised 
the regenerative system of Siemens, which has been 
already referred to in connection with fuel and will be 
more fully dealt with later, and the rotating cylinder of 
Danks. The reduction chamber consists of an iron cylinder 
lined with refractory bricks made from bauxite mixed with 
a little clay and plumbago. It could be rotated on a hori- 
zontal axis by the necessary gearing, and was so arranged 
with respect to the producer and the regenerators that the 
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flamefrom the combustion of the producer gas could paBB right 
through it and into a. movable flue at the other end. The 
fire bridge end of the cylinder was protected by the circu- 
lation of water through it, as also were three ribs projecting 
above the lining at right angles to the axis of the cylinder. 
These were used for the separation of the charge into three 
portions at the end of the operation. The ore was reduced 
by coal assisted by the rotation of the cylinder, which pro- 
duced thorough mixture, and a Uttle lime was added to 
prevent the too rapid corrosion of the lining, A fluid 
cinder of basic character was tapped away, and the reduced 
metal collected into three sponges by the protruding ribs. 
The sponges were removed from the flue end of the cyhnder 
by pushing aside the movable flue, and passed on to the 
forge to be worked up into bars. 

Iron Manufacture in Africa. — Sir Lothian Bell, in hia work 
on " Iron and Steel," states that Colonel Grant furnished 
him with a sketch of a primitive forge which he had seen at 
work in the interior of Africa. It was apparently a hole in 
the ground aupplied with ore and charcoal, and the fire 
urged by the blast from a pair of primitive bellows worked 
by two natives. The smelting charge of crushed ore and 
charcoal was added in small portions at a time until a 
bloom of sufficient size was obtained. The product of 
Buch a furnace would not exceed a dozen pounds of metal 
per day. 

An interesting paper on the same subject was read at the 
meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute in 1904, by Mr. 
C. V. Bellamy in which he describes a West African iron 
works, consisting of a few huts, but producing iron high in 
carbon and of excellent quality. The ore, which is a 
siliceous hematite, is found just below the surface, and 
after calcining over a slow wood fire, ie concentrated by 
grinding and washing to 60 per cent, metallic iron. The 
prepared ore Ib then reduced in a email cupola furnace built 
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in the centra of a hut or amelting houBe. The cupola is 
formed entirely of clay, and consists of a dished out circular 
hearth below the floor level covered with a domed roof. It 
is about seven feet in external diameter and four feet high. 
There is a tap hole in the bottom to which access is obtained 
by a tunnel underneath the floor ; also there are a number 
of openings round the side above the floor level, and inclined 
downwards towards the centre, one of which is larger than 
the others, and is used as a working door. The tap hole is 
plugged up from below with moist sand, and clay pipes about 
one inch in diameter, two to each opening, are inclined 
downwards towards the centre of the hearth. Charcoal is 
added and fired, and then the apertures are all luted up, 
when a current of air ie drawn naturally down the pipes, 
while the products of combustion escape through a hole in 
the top of the dome. An effective natural draught is thus 
obtained, and the charging is commenced by the addi- 
tion of a flux of rich cinder, after which ore and fuel are 
added at intervals tlirough the hole in the dome. The 
cinder is tapped away from time to time through the hole 
in the bottom, and the last runnings are saved for flux. 
The smelters say that without this flux they are unable to 
carry out the reduction, and are careful to take some with 
them when they change their location. But this is probably 
only a tradition. At the end of thirty-six hoursa bloom of iron 
rich in carbon is obtained, and removed through the larger 
opening in the side of the furnace. When it is cold it is 
broken up into suitable pieces and sold to the smiths, 
who decarburise it in small forges. In this way a steel 
containing about 1 per cen t. of carbon i s obtained 
which is worked up into tools and weapons. The tools 
used by the smelters themselves are very primitive, and 
are made of wood for the most part; iron itself is used 
vary sparingly. 

There is no record of how long the process has been in 
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UB6, but it has been carried on by the same tribe for many 
generatioiiB ; and, like the Hindoo smelters, these Airican 
ironworkers have moved from place to place in search of 
ore and fuel. On finding both in sufficient quantity they 
eettled on the spot, and remaiaed there until the supplies 
wera worked out. 

Great BHtain. — The evidence of early iron manufacture 
in this country is mostly objective, for the written records 
are very meagre. But in nearly all parts of the country 
where iron ores are found there are found also deposits of 
iron cinder, which prove conclusively that the metal was 
extracted on an extensive scale in early times. This is 
supported by the fact that the Britons who opposed the 
landing of the Eomans some two thousand years ago were 
supplied with iron weapons. That these were home-made 
is most probable, for it is unlikely that Britons were import- 
ing the metal at that time, whatever we may do now. 

The Romans seem to have soon discovered the methods 
in use, for it is said that a large forge for military purposes 
was erected at Bath to work up supplies of iron obtained 
from various parts of the country. Iron smelting must 
have been carried on very extensively in the Forest of Bean 
at a very early period, for cinder deposite rich in iron were 
smelted for their metal in the more modern blast fm:nace8 
during a period of SOO years. 

An extensive deposit of rich cinder has been recently dis- 
covered in Warwickshire, which it is proposed to work for 
the metal ; and the convergence of the old roads in the 
district towards the deposit seems to indicate extensive 
workings, although there is at present no evidence in these 
heaps of the remains of furnaces and tools. 

The presence of cinder on the hanks of streams in various 
parts indicates that water power was used for the production 
of the blast, and for forging; so that some advance must 
have been made upon the primitive process. Whether the 
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Romans worked the rich deposits of Cumberland hematite 
is doubtful, but there is evidence of early working in the 
district ; and the Scots during their frequent incursions 
across the border were assiduous collectors of iron, which 
they preferred to any other form of spoil. The internal 
dissensions following the departure of the Romans, and the 
constant strife during the Saxon period, must have interfered 
with the manufacture of the metal, and the advent of the 
Normans also checked it further, for it Is stated that the 
iron utensils in the kitchens of Edward III. were classed 
among the royal jewels. 

Later, Kent, Sussex, Northamptonshire, and the Forest 
of Dean were the principal seats of iron manufacture, and 
kept this country well to the front among tlie iron pro- 
ducers of the world until the advent of cast iron, when she 
gradually took the lead, and maintained it until 1896. 
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FIO IBOH AND ITB UANUPACTnRB. 

Tbb metBllurgical chemiBt, when called upon to Knalyse 
R sample of commercial iron, always lookB for carbon, 
ailicon, manganese, phosphorus, and sulphur, in addition to 
iron, and when more than 2 per cent, of carbon is present 
he calls the metal cast iron. 

The melting point of pure iron (aiMut 1600*^ C.) is above 
the working temperature of any oE the furnaces described 
in the lost cliapter ; and although the passage of one or 
more of the elements named above into the reduced metal 
lowers its melting point, the iron produced in such furnaces 
did not melt, bat remained in a semi-solid or pasty con- 
dition, and was so removed from the furnace. It is probable, 
however, that under exceptional conditiouB a charge having 
absorbed more carbon and silicon than usual, melted, and 
was run from the furnace in the molten condition. This is 
supposed to be the origin of cast iron ; the date is usually 
given as 1S50 a.d., and the locality Germany. 

The process was not introduced into Great Britain until 
1600 A.D., when furnaces began to appear in districts where 
a plentiful supply of wood for charcoal could be obtained. 
For more than a hundred years cast iron was produced 
solely with charcoal in this country. Then in 1619 Dud 
Dudley introduced the use of pit coal in the smelting of iron 
ores for cast iron ; but it was not taken up generally, as it 
was not a success in the hands of these early British 
ironworkers. In 1713 Darby commenced to use coke in 
the blast furnace, which very rapidly replaced both charcoal 
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and coal, and caused a transference of the indnBtry from 

wooded lo coal-producing districts. In 1740 tbere were 

about sixty blast furnaccB at work in this country, and fifty 

years later the number had increased to 106, of which 81 

were coke furnaces and 25 charcoal furnaces. The weekly 

makes were very small, 

about 10 tons for a 

charcoal and 15 tons 

for a coke furnace, as 

compared with the 

enormous yield, upwards 

of 3,000 tons, of a rapidly 

driven American furnace 

of to-day. 

The last charcoal fur- 
nace in the south of 
England was blown out 
in 1627, and in Scotland 
in 1866 ; but some sur- 
vived in the north of 
England until a few years 
ago. A furnace some 30 
feet in height, and pro- 
ducing 30 tons of metal 
Pio. fl.-Blaat Furnace (MiUerj. per week from a working 
charge of charcoal, red 
htematite, Irish aluminous ore, and limestone, was in use 
in the Ulverstone district as late as 1894. 

But charcoal furnaces are still in use on the Continent of 
Europe, principally in Styria and Sweden, and in North 
America for the production of special brands of iron. Their 
existence, however, depends upon an abnndant supply of 
wood. 

Ae the use of coke extended, the furnaces gradually 
increased in capacity, and became very ponderous struc- 
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tures on account of the supposed necessity for very thick 
walls of tough masonry surrounding the refractory lining. 
These furnaces were worked with open tops, and the large 
body of flame issuing from them was a familiar Bight in iron- 
making districts some fifty years ago. The lurid glare in 
the aky at night in the " Black Country," when Stafford- 
shire was the busiest iron-making district in the world, was 
then a notable feature. Now a chimney on fire would 
probably do more to attract the attention of the passer-by 
than a modern furnace in full blast. Fig. 9 shows an open- 
topped blast furnace of the old type. 

Preparation of Iron Ores. — The ore as it comas from the 
mine or quarry in the raw state may or may not be fit to 
pass at once to the smelting furnace. Assuming that there 
is enough iron in it to render its extraction profitable, it is 
then necessary to determine whether the ore requires any 
preliminary treatment beforje it is smelted. This is readily 
done by heating an average sample of the powdered ore to 
a temperature below that at which it softens and clots 
together. If the loss is considerable, it shows that there is 
much volatile matter present that should be got rid of by a 
preliminary operation. The process is known as calciiiation, 
and may be carried on in heaps, stalls, or kilns. The last 
of these is the modem method, and the best for general 
work. The calcination of clay ironstone furnishes a good 
illustration of the changes that may take place as the 
operation proceeds. The iron is present in the form of 
ferrous carbonate, FeO.COa, and when this compound is 
raised to a low red heat in contact with air it undergoes 
the following change : — 

2FeO.CO, + = FejOs + 2C0,. 

Ferric Oxide 

Then the clay of the gangue loses its water of hydration, 
and any hygroscopic moisture is also got rid of. 
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Any iron pyrites present loses part of its sulphur thus : — 

FeS, = FeS + S. 
Ferrona 
SulpUde 

And the liberated Bnlphnr burns to form sulphur dioxide. 
Part of the ferrous sulphide also undergoes change in 
contact with excess of air. 

2FeS + 70 = FojOb + 260,. 

Snlphur Dioxide 

Thas clay ironstone loses all its carbon dioxide and water 
and part of its sulphur, and terrons oxide is converted into 
ferric oxide ; while the lumps of ore are rendered more 
porous by the escape of this volatile matter. Blackband 
ironstone loses, in addition, the bituminous matter it 
contains. Brown bfematite loses water and part of its 
sulphur. Bot red hematite and magnetite have very little 
to lose, and are rarely calcined. Phosphates are not affected 
by the process, so that there is no reduction in the quantity 
of phosphorus present. The following may be taken as the 
average losses of various ores on calcination :— blackbands, 
50 per cent. ; clay ironstones, 27 per cent. ; brown htematites, 
14 per cent.; red heematites, 6 per cent. 

The conversion of ferrous oxide into ferric oxide is 
important, as the higher oxide has much less tendency to 
flux with silica than the lower one, and iron is thus 
prevented from passing into the slag. The following 
table gives the approximate percentages of the principal 
constituents of a clay ironstone before and after calcina- 
tion, and shows the general effects of the operation. 
It will he noticed that the escape of volatile matter causes 
an increase in the proportion of the solids in the residue. 
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Calcination in heaps is carried oat by dumping a lajer of 
the ore on the selected ground and covering it with a layer 
of small coal. This is followed by alternate layers of ore 
and coal until the heap ia made up. Such a heap may be 
50 feet wide, 6 feet high, and 200 feet long, and may con- 
tain about 2,000 tons of ore. It is fired at one end and 
allowed to bum out, which occupies several weeks. From 
8 to 10 per cent, of coal is used. The method is wasteful 
of time, labour, and fuel, and is not much in favour. More 
sulphur, however, is eliminated than by other methods. 
The blaekband ores of Scotland are sometimes calcined in 
this way, and they contain sufficient coaly matter to calcine 
without the addition of fuel. 

Calcination in atalis is equivalent to surrounding a small 
heap of ore and fuel by three walls, and loosely closing up 
the front with bricks or lumps of ore. A series of stalls is 
made by building a number of short walls at right angles 
to a long wall, so as to form a number of compartments. 
These are filled with the ore and fuel, the fronts loosely 
bricked up, and the charge fired. Air gains admission 
through the fronts, and the calcining proceeds in a fairly 
uniform manner. The ore and fuel may be dumped from 
trucks running on rails over the tops of the stalls, and the 
calcined ore drawn from the floor level. The proportion of 
fuel to ore is rather less than for heap calcining. 

Calcining in kilna is most largely used, and is more 
economical than either of the other methods. Various 
forms of kilns are used, but they mostly belong to the 
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barrel type of turn&ce. Some are fired with solid fuel, and 
others with the combustible gas from the blast furnace. 

Gjers' kiln is a good illustration of a coal-fired kiln, and 
a short description of its construction and mode of working 
will furnish sufficient details of the general process. The 
' shell of the kiln consists of a huge iron cylinder tapered off 
into a conical portion at the bottom, and formed of iron 
plates riveted to- 
gether. It is lined 
with a 14-inch course 
of firebricks, and is 
closed at the bottom 
by a circular iron 
plate supported on 
short pillars about 
2^ feet from the 
ground. A cast iron 
truncated cone, built 
up from the floor 
level, passes through 
a circular hole in the 
bottom plate up into 
the body of the kiln. 
The top of this cone 
Fig. 10.-Gjers'Caloinmg Kiln. " surmounted by 

another slightly wider 
cone which forms a kind of cap, and at the same time allows 
air to pass between the two into the kiln without risk of the 
air space being stopped up by dust and small ore. The 
bottom plate is pierced by a number of holes that serve as 
discharging doors; and in the conical part of the shell is a 
second set of openings which serve for the admission of air, 
and for the insertion of iron rods to break up any obstruc- 
tion that may form during working. The top of the kiln is 
open, and has sets of rails passing across it, on whip}i trucks 
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eontBining the ore and fuel can be ran, and their contentB 
dumped into the kiln. Such a kiln, 24 feet in diameter and 
83 feet high, has a capacity of about 8,000 cubio feet, and 
will hold some 250 tons of ore and fuel. The conBuinption 
of fuel is, roughly, 1 ton of coal to 25 tons of ore. It works 
continuously, the mixture of ore and fuel passing in at the 
top, and the calcined ore being raked out at the bottom. 
The cone serves the double purpose of admitting air into 
the centre of the kiln and directing the calcined charge 
outwards. About 150 tona of ore pass through the kiln per 
day. Fig. 10 shows the general form of the kiln. 

Weathering. — Pyritie and shaly ores are improved by 
exposure to wind and rain. This is termed weathering, 
and may extend over months or even years. Iron pyrites, 
FeSj, is slowly oxidised to ferrous sulphate, FeSOi, which, 
being soluble, is washed away by the rain. 3h&ly ore is 
slowly disintegrated, and the useless portions can be picked 
out. The general effect of weathering on a spathic ore is 
to convert it into brown hfematite, but the necessary 
conditions are not always present. 

Concentration. — Poor ores containing magnetic oxide, 
FegOi, can be concentrated by passing the finely divided 
material through magnetic concentrators in which power- 
ful electro-magnets attract the iron compound, and allow 
the particles of non-magnetic gangue to fall into a hopper 
by which it is passed out of the machine. The magnetic 
particles are carried by revolving drums out of the magnetic 
field, when they fall into another hopper, and pass out of 
the machine. Not only is the iron concentrated in a smaller 
bulk of material, but phosphates and pyrites, which are 
non-magnetic, are concentrated in the gangue, and thus 
eliminated to a considerable extent. The concentrates are 
mixed with some binding carbonaceous material and pressed 
into briquettes for the blast furnace. Ores containing ferric 
pside, F^Os, which are non-magnetic, may be rendered 
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80 by heating to a low red heat with a regulated quantity 
of ground coal, or in a current of redoeing gas, by which 
the oxide ia reduced to the magnetic condition, and can 
then be concentrated. 



The Smbltino of Pio Ieoh. 

The process, which is not a very complicated one, is 
carried on entirely in a blast furnace, and as the output ie 
very large it is also a cheap process. In the evolution of 
the modem blast furnace as used in the smelting of iron 
ores for pig iron the general principle has been but slightly 
modified. The important modifications are in the dimen- 
sions and proportions of the furnace, and in the method of 
working. "Fhus in the earlier fomaces the height was about 
three times the greatest diameter. Since then the height 
has increased, and in greater proportion than the width, 
and now the height is about four times the greatest 
diameter. According to Bidsdale, the modern English 
furnace varies from 70 to 100 feet in height, depending upon 
the general conditions of working. 

The Modem Blast Furnace. — One of the first requisites 
is a thoroughly good solid foundation to carry the huge 
bulk without slipping. If the ground is at all loose, piles 
must be driven in to make it firmer. The main shell of 
the furnace consists of a huge cylinder formed of curved 
iron plates, half an inch thick, riveted together, and rising 
from a flat iron ring supported on cast iron pillars set 
in the solid foundation of the furnace. Next to the shell is 
a casing of ordinary brickwork, and the inside lining is of 
refractory bricks, 18 inches thick. They are both built 
up from the ring, and inside the shell, so that the whole of 
this part of the furnace is independent of the portion below 
the ring, which is built in after the stack is complete. The 
top of the furnace is closed by the charging apparatus and 
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by the gallery upon which the materials of the charge are 
broaght previously to their iatrodaetion into the furnace. 



Pio. 11.— Modem Blaet Furnace (vertical section). 

A, Cup and cono. E, Hearth. 

B, Churgiiig gallery. f, Twyers. 

c, Gas eutlut o, Horse shoe main. 

D, Boshes. n, Dust catcher. 

The common way o( closing the furnace top is by means oE 
a cup and cone arrangement, in which the centre of the 
gallery floor is diahed out to form a conical charging 
hopper. The opening from this hopper into the throat of 
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the furnace is closed by an iron cone suspended at ita apex 
from a lever arrangement by which it is held in position, 
and effectively closes the mouth of the hopper cone, except 
when it is lowered to admit a charge. The gallery floor is 
lined with iron plates. 

Below the charging apparatus, but above the level of 
the charge, there is a wide circular opening in the brick- 
work which leads outwards to a wide pipe, the "down 
comer," that passes down the outside of the furnace to an 
expanded portion, the dust catcher. The gallery is usually 
reached from the ground level by an inclined plane furnished 
with rails, on which a trolley furnished with front and back 
wheels of different diameters and a horizontal platform, is 
made to ascend and descend. The trolley is counterpoised 
by a heavy weight suspended from a steel cable passing 
over a pulley at the top of the plane ; so that the load only 
has to be lifted to the furnace top, and this is done by a 
steel cable worked by steam power. The lower terminus of 
the trolley is the dock on which the materials of the charge 
are accumulated in iron charging harrows that can be 
wheeled straight on to the trolley platform. The upper 
terminus is the charging gallery on to which the barrows 
are wheeled when the trolley reaches it. One hoist usually 
serves several furnaces, the galleries of which are connected 
together by bridge-ways. Vertical lifts worked by hydraulic, 
power are also used for the same purpose. 

The above description of the stack or shaft of the 
furnEice may be followed by that of the henrth and com- 
bmtion zone, which is built in afterwards, so that it can be 
taken out and replaced during the life of the furnace 
without interfering with the shaft, as it is here that the 
principal wear and tear takes place. The most refractory 
materials are used in its construction, as the effects of 
high temperatures and the corrosive action of molten matter 
must be counteracted as much as possible. For rapid 
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working, as in American practice, for example, water blocks 
through which water can be made to circulate are built into 
the parts expoBed to the highest temperature to prolong 
the life of the lining. In a still later fonu a more con- 
tinuous and more effective circulation of water is obtained 
by means of bosh jackets, which encircle the furnace just 
above the twyer region. No leakage can take place into 
the furnace, as the jacket pockets are only 24 inches deep, 
and the blast pressure in the furnace would more than 
counterbalance this depth of water in the jacket. The 
hearth in which the molten matter collects is circular 
iu plan and lined with shaped bricks. It has a slightly 
concave bottom, buitt in the form of an inverted arch eo as 
to prevent bulging upwards. In the side of the hearth and 
close to the bottom is a rectangular opening, the tap hole, 
which is closed with clay during working ; and at the top of 
the hearth are a number of circular openings through which 
the twyers or blast pipes are inserted. Below these, and 
usually on a diameter at right angles to the tap hole, is the 
opening known as the cinder notch. Above the hearth the 
furnace gradually widens until it reaches its maximum at the 
boshei. The outside of the hearth is surrounded by a moat 
filled with water and stones. The water serves to keep the 
lower part of the hearth cool, and the stones prevent the 
formation of a solid ring of metal in case of a break through. 
The size of the hearth depends generally upon the size of 
the furnace, and is usually about 10 feet in diameter ; but 
the ratio of the hearth to the other dimensions varies in 
different furnaces. Until somewhat recent years an arch 
was built in the side of the hearth, the lower portion of 
which was closed by the " damstone " and the upper 
portion by the " tympstone." These were faced on the 
outside by iron plates, and the cinder notch, a semi-circular 
channel in the top of the dam-plate, led out between the 
upper and lower plate. In this arrangement the hearth was 
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wider near the arch, and the space behind the damstone 
was known as the fore hearth. But this eeems now to 
have entirely disappeared, and the hearth of the modern 
furnace has a uniform cross section. 

The following dimensions of a recently-constructed fur- 
nace are given : height, 80 feet ; diameter at boshes, 20 feet ; 
diameter of hearth, 9 feet; diameter of throat, 11 feet. A 
vertical section through such a furnace is shown in Fig. 11. 
The ring of pillars on which the shaft is supported also 
carries the Iwrse-shoe blast main, which is an iron pipe 
about 3 feet in diameter, 
and lined with a 9-inch 
course of firebricks. It 
I ^ , has therefore an internal 

' 7 diameter of 18 inches, 

L and nearly encircles the 
Ti J furnace, being supported 

^ on brackets standing out 

f from the pillars. Elhow 

PiQ_ 12. tubes or goiytenecka pass 

downwards from it to 
the twyer level, there to he connected with the twyers. The 
portion of the twyer that enters the furnace is a water jacket 
(Fig. 12), through which water is kept circulating, and the 
pipe from the gooseneck through which the blast passes is 
fitted into this. A view of the interior of the hearth in the 
region of the end of the twyer can be obtained through a 
hole in the elhow, known as the Jumace eye, which ia closed 
by a plate of mica, or by a plug, when not in use. Each 
twyer is furnished with a throttle valve by which the blast 
can he ent off from it without interfering with its fellows. 
Sis twyers ore used for a furnace of the dimensions given 
above, but the number varies in different furnaces. The 
arrangement at the bottom of the furnace is shown in 
Fig. 13. 
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Fio. 13. — Bottom of Blast Furnace ahoning twyers in position. 

The Blast. — Smelting for pig iron is now almost entirety 
carried out vith hot blast, which was introduced by Neilson 
in 1828, and it is only high grade pig iron for special 
purposes that is now smelted with cold blast. 

The method of heating the blast has undergone many 
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changes einee Neilaon'a time, when an expanded portion 
of the blast main was surrounded by a furnace in which 
solid fuel was burnt, and the blast driven through it before 
entering the furnace. Various iotmB of iron pipe stoves 
heated with solid fuel or waste gas have been used, but 
have now almost entirely given place to stoves of the 
regenerative principle, which are much more suitable tor 
using the blast furnace gas itself for heating the blast. 
One of the earliest stoves of this pattern was designed and 
constructed by Cowper in 1860 to burn solid fuel ; but 
shortly after he proposed to use " waste " gas, and the 
later ones are all modifications or extensions of Cowper's 
original stove. The principle of regeneration demands at 
least two stoves, and each stove consists of a huge chamber, 
the interior of which is built in with firebrick intersected 
by flues, in which combustible gas is burnt to develop heat, 
which is absorbed by the brickwork and re-absorbed by 
the air when the chamber is put in the path of the blast 
on its passage from the blowing engine to the furnace. 
Thus the chambers are alternately heating the blast and 
being re-heated by the burning gas ; hence the necessity 
for at least two stoves. 

The Modem Blast Stove is almost as large as the furnace 
it serves. It is circular in cross-section, and consists of a 
gas-tight shell formed of curved iron plates. In some 
cases it is from 70 to 80 feet in height and 25 to 30 
feet in diameter. The inside of the shell is lined with fire- 
bricks, and the interior is built in with a mass of brickwork 
through which run the necessary flues and passages for 
carrying on the combustion of the furnace gas, and for 
exposing a very large total heating surface to the air 
brought into contact with it when the blast is passing 
throngli. It is estimated that five square feet of heating 
surface are necessary for every cubic foot of air. The 
passages should therefore be arranged so as to expose as 
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large a snrface as possible, compared with their cross-section, 
as is conBisterit with the other conditions ol working. It is 
easy to see that the smaller the cross-section of the passages 
the greater will be the total heating surface, but also the 



Fig. 14.— Cowper's Hot-blast Stove. 

A, Ifan-hole. F. Gae culvert. 

B, Combuation flue. a. Oaa valve. 
c, Honeycomb brickwork, n. Air inlet. 

D, Chimney valvo. i, Hot-blast main. 

E, Culvert to chim.nBy. i. Hot-blast valve. 

greater the frictional resistance to the passage of gas 
through them. Other conditions, such as total capacity, 
rate of flow, and facilities for cleaning, determine the size 
of the stove and its general arrangement. In the modern 
Gowper stove, the general construction of which is shown 
in Fig. 14, the regenerative part presentB somewhat 
1.8. o 
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the appearance of a honeycomb in crosB-section. This 
honeycomb stracture is built up from an iron grid which is 
supported on columns just above the bottom. It fills more 
than two-thirds of the cross-section, and extends nearly 
to the top of the stove. It is built of shaped bricks, and the 
walls dividing the passages are about two inches thick ; but 
the passages themselves are about six inches wide, and 
hesagonal in cross-section. The combustion flue, which is 
a lens-shaped passage with thick walls, estends from below 
the grid up to the level of the regenerative brickwork. The 
lower portion of this flue is divided into several narrower 
channels by vertical partition walls. The gas and air 
inlets are at the bottom of the fine just below these partitions, 
and the hot blast outlet just above them. The outlet to 
the chimney communicates with the space under the grid, 
and leads into an underground culvert connected with the 
main stack. Reference to Fig. 11 will make the general 
arrangement clear. The cold blast inlet is not shown. 

For walking the stove combustible furnace gas is admitted 
to the combustion flue through the gas inlet valve, while 
sufficient air to bum it completely is drawn through the 
air inlet valve just above. The flue being hot, the gas fires 
immediately, and the current of burning gas is broken up 
into sheets in passing through the spaces between the 
partition walls. This is said to ensure more perfect com- 
bustion of the gas. The flame and products of combustion 
then pass up the flue and down through the hexagonal 
pass^es in the honeycomb structure; and in doing so 
leave behind in the brickwork practically the whole of the 
heat developed by the combustion of the gas, for the burnt 
gas leaves the stove at much the same temperature as the 
raw gas entered it ; but strictly, the heat carried off by the 
nitrogen of the air used to burn the gas would have to be 
considered. When the temperature of the stove has been 
sufficiently raised, the gas and air supply is cut off, the 
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chimney valve eloaed, and the cold blast turned on. The 
cold air passes into the space under the grid, through the 
regenerator passages, down the combustion flue, and 
through the hob-blast outlet into the hot-blast main, hj 
which it is conveyed direct to the furnace. The blast is 
driven through the hot stove until the brickwork is 
sufficiently cooled down, when it is cut off and the gaa and 
air supply turned on again. From this it is clear that two 
stoves at least must be 
in use, one for heating 
the blast while the other 
is itself being heated. 
The temperature ot the 
blast often reaches 800° 
C, and a large quantity 
of heat must be absorbed 
by the air to obtain this 
result. The rush of air 
from the cold blast main 
is immediately slowed 
down by the larger sec- 
tional area over which it 
is spread, and the slower 
current has a long path 
to travel through, so that 
time is given for suffi- 




s^_kr 



Fio. 15, — Blowing Cylinder. 

V, Air values for down-etroke. 
V, Air valves for up-stroke. 
V", Valves to blast main. 



cient heat to be absorbed by the air to raise it to the 
proper temperature. 

The blast is furnished by blowing engines of the cylinder 
type, and as enormous quantities of air must be set in 
motion, they are very large. They form a very important 
part of blast furnace equipment, as from five to six tons of 
air must be driven through the furnace for every ton of pig 
iron produced. A cubic foot of air weighs about 0'0761b., 
so that a ton of air would have a volume ot about 80,000 

Q 2 
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cnbie feet. Blowing engines of the beam type have not ;et 
dieappeared, but direct-acting eugineB in which the blowing 
cylinder and the steam cylinder are placed one above the 
other are now largely need. The two pistonB are connected 
by the same rod, and move up and down the cylinders at 
the same time. Double-cylinder engines for aspg both 
high and low pressure steam are the most economical when 
steam is to fomisb the motive power; but gas engines 
burning blast furnace gas direct will no doubt furnisb the 
whole of the blowing power in the future, and are 
extensively used in some works at the present time. 

The size of the blowing cylinders varies somewhat with 
the work to be done. Some of them are upwards of ten 
feet in diameter and of the same length, with a piston area 
of about 100 square feet. Such a cylinder will deliver 
upwards of 50,000 cubic feet of air per minute. Ad idea of 
the general construction of a blowing cylinder ia given by 
Fig. 15. 

In this country it is the general practice to use a powerful 
engine for supplying the blast to several furnaces ; but in 
America the furnaces are more self-contained, the blast 
being supplied direct to a single furnace, so that smaller 
engines are required. This is no doubt due to the greater 
pressure required for the very rapid driving common to the 
Western continent. 

The blast pressure used in different furnaces varies 
considerably according to the kind of furnace and the work 
to be done in it. Thus a charcoal furnace may be driven 
with a pressure of less than lib. per square inch, while a 
rapidly driven American furnace may require a pressure of 
161b. per square inch. In general practice it varies from 
Sib. to 71b. The height of the furnace, the density of the 
materials in the charge, and the rate of working have all to 
be taken into consideration ; but sufficient air must be 
driven in to keep up a continuous stream through the 
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fomace. The greater the preaBure in a given cylinder the 
greater will be the weight of air supplied in anit time. 
Considerable fluctuation of the blast pressure takee place 
during actual working, but it is fairly under control. 
Mercury pressure gauges are placed near the blowing 
cylinder, and also near the hot-blast main. 



Fig. 16.— a Modern Blast Furnace Plant. 

Fig. 16 gives an idea of the general arrangements of the 
blast furnace plant in a modern ironworks. 

The Blast Ftirnace Changes. — The charge passing through 
the hopper at the top of a blast furnace consists of a 
properly proportioned mixture ol ore, flux, and fuel, which 
is so arranged that the gangue of the ore, together with the 
ash of the fuel, is converted into slag by the flux, while the 
iron is separated as metal by the reducing action of gas 
furnished by the incomplete combustion of the fuel. The 
charge sinks down the furnace at the rate of about three 
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feet per hour. This, however, depends apon the rate at 
which the furnace is being driven. This descending 
stream of solid matter is penetrated by a current of gas 
that passes upwards at the rate of about three feet per 
second, also depending on the working of the furnace. 

The zone of combustion, as that part of the furnace near 
to and just above the twyers is called, is the region in 
which the highest temperature is generated, and no solid 
matter remains long in the solid state in this region except 
the coke, which is constantly falling into it from the 
charge above. It is, in fact, a soHd bed of white-hot 
carbon, through which the molten metal and slag trickle 
into the hearth below. The blast ol hot air comes into 
contact with this highly-heated fuel, and the carbon is 
practically burnt at once to carbon monoxide, CO, instead 
of being first completely burnt to carbon dioxide, GO,, as 
would be the case with cold blast and a fuel bed at a lower 
temperature. The current of air is thus robbed of its 
oxygen low down in the furnace, and passes upwards, 
carrying the carbon monoxide with it; this gas is thus 
brought into contact with the heated oxide of iron in the 
charge, and reduces it to the metallic state, thus : — 

Fe,Oa + 3C0 = 2Fe + SCOj, 

but the carbon monoxide must be in considerable excess 
or the oxide of iron is only partially reduced, thus : — 

FeaOa + CO = 2FeO + COj. 

Also, if carbon dioxide aceumnlates in large excess in the 

furnace gas, the reduced iron is oxidised again, as follows : 

2Fe + SCO, = Pe,Oe + 8C0. 

This makes it clear that the furnace gas must contain a 
large proportion of carbon monoxide, if the oxide of iron is 
to be properly reduced. 
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Oxide ot iron is also reduced at even a low red heat by 
Bolid carbon ; but this reaction ia probably not an 
important one in blast-furnace changes. Carbon dioxide is 
formed by this reaction, thus : — 

aPejOa + 80 = 4Fe + SCO,. 

Under proper conditions the metal is completely reduced 
in that part of the furnace where the temperature reaches 
a red heat. The iron thus produced is in a spongy state, 
and is able to abstract carbon from the carbon monoxide, 
and from the fuel, with which it is in contact. The re- 
action may be expressed in a general way by the equation — 

xFe + 2C0 = Fe,C + CO^. 

The limestone flux is decomposed at a red heat into lime 
and carbon dioxide, and the latter is largely converted into 
carbon monoxide in contact with the red hot coke, thus 
preventing the accumulation of carbon dioxide in the 
reducing zone. This is shown by the equation : — 

CaCOfl + C = CaO + 2C0. 

Lower down the furnace, where the temperature is much 
higher, silica is reduced by solid carbon in the presence of 
iron, and the silicon passes into the metal. Fhosphorns, 
manganese, and sulphur are also reduced from their 
compounds, and pass into the metal, which is now in a 
perfectly fluid state, and Alters through the coke bed into 
the hearth below. The lime unites with the remaining 
earthy matter of the gangue and the ash of the fuel to 
form the liquid slag, which runs down into the hearth, and 
floats on top of the molten metal. The reduction of these 
oxides is a simple matter when the furnace conditions are 
favourable, as they are decomposed by carbon at a white 
heat with formation of carbon monoxide, and being set free 
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ID the presence of the metal, pass into it. The reduction 
of phosphoric oxide and silica is typical : — 

PA + 6C = 2P + SCO. 
SiOa + 2C = Si + 2C0. 

The impurities that find their way into the metal all 
come from the gangue and the fuel. The proportions, 
however, that pass into the metal depend very largely 
upon the temperature of the furnace and the composition 
of the slag. 

The Furnace Charge. — As already indicated, the gangue 
of the ore and the ash of the fuel are for the most part 
converted into fusible slag, and since the composition of 
this slag must be kept within somewhat narrow limits the 
proportion between the ore and the flux must be carefully 
arranged. The nature of the gangue must also be 
considered. Limestone is the common Hux, but if the chief 
ore is siliceous, then material containing alumina must be 
added, and clay is sometimes used for this purpose. But 
it is preferable to use iron-bearing materials when they can 
be obtained, and Irish bauxite, which is rich in alumina 
and ferric oxide, is very useful. Sometimes a slag rich in 
alumina is added. When a variety of ores is at hand it 
is often possible to prepare an ore mixture containing 
sufficient alumina to flux properly with the added lime; and 
at times a mixture can be made " self-going," that is, to 
require no added limestone. 

The composition of the main bulk of the slag formed in 
hot-blast working may be represented by the formula — 

6(2CaO. BiOs) + SAlA-SSiOa 

6(112 + 60} 204 -I- 180 

from which the percentage composition is readily calculated, 
and gives — 
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Silica, SiOt 88-1 

Atumina, AUOs 14-7 

Lime, CaO 47*2 

100-0 
This forma about; 86 per cent, of the average slag, the 
remaining 15 per cent, being made op of the Bilicates of 
other oxideB, such as ferrous oxide, FeO, manganoas oxide, 
MqO, magnesia, MgO, and the alkalies. Phosphates and 
sulphides, too, are often present 

Strictly speaking, this slag is a normal double silicate 
of lime and alamina (monoBilicate),but it is usually described 
as basic in character on account of the large percentage of 
bases it contains. It is not readily lusible, and requires 
the high temperature of the hot blast to render it perfectly 
fluid. Dolomite is sometimes used in the Cleveland district 
in place of lime, although it thickens the slag, as it is 
supposed to favour the passage of sulphur into the slag. 

In cold-blast working the slag usually aimed at has the 
composition expressed by the formula — 

3(CaO.BiOJ + AljOs-BSiO, 
3(50 + 60) 102 + 180 

This gives — 

Silica, SiO, 57-2 

Alumina, AIjOs 16-2 

Lime, CaO 26-6 

100-0 
It is the acid double silicate (bisilicate), and is more 

fusible than the one given above ; it forms the main bulk 

of the bIe^. 
In certain conditions of the furnace, with regard to the 

composition of the charge and the general working, a very 

&uid slag, called a " scouring " slag, is produced. This 
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contains an uuusaal amount of ferroas oxide, and exerts a 
corrosive action on the lamace lining. Saeb a slag is 
produced when a large proportion of cinder is ased in the 
charge. 

Blast furnace slags vary considerably in appearaaoe. 
Some are dnll and stony looking, and others are glassy in 
character. This depends upon the composition of the slag 
and its rate of cooling. Rapid cooling tends to the for- 
mation of a glass. Slags vary in colour from brownish 
yellow to black, passing through various shades of green 
and blae. Parts of the same piece sometimes differ in 
colour and character. 

Most blast furnace managers have their own methods of 
making up the charge ; but this presents no difficulty to 
the experienced man when the composition of the materials 
at hand is known. He has to consider the grade of pig to 
be produced and use his knowledge of the general working 
of ^e furnaces under bis control. Tables and curves, such 
as Balling's, are used, but only general outlines can be 
given. The following are typical : — 

(1) Scotch Furnace using coal (Sexton) — 



Imtakb. 








Ore tniztore 


2*60 tone. 


PigiroD . 


1-00 tone. 




0-50 „ 


Slag. . . 


l-oO „ 


Coal. . . . 


1-73 „ 


Eximacegae 


8-25 „ 


Blast 


600 „ 














10-75 tone. 




10-73 tons. 






(2) Cleveland Furnace using coke (Turner) — 




Intake. 




Output. 




Ore mixture 


. 2-4 tons. 


Pig iron . . 


. 1-0 tons. 


Limeatone . 


0-6 „ 


Sl»e . - ■ 


1-5 „ 


Coke . 


10 „ 


Furnace gae 


G'5 „ 


Blaat . 


5-0 „ 
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The average compoeitioD of the furnace gas from a coke 
furnace ma; be taken as follows : — 



Carbon monoxide, CO 
Hydrogen, H, . 
Carbon dioxide, CO, . 
Nitrogen, N, 



o [ Combustible. 
9 1 Non- 

59 I combustible. 




In the ordinary method of charging, the materials in 
the proportions for the charge are raised to the gallery of 
the furnace in iron bar- 
rows, and tipped into the 
cup by the "fillers," as 
the men at the top are 
called. The cone is then 
released, and sinks under 
the weiglit of the charge, 
which then slides down 
its inclined sides Into the 
furnace. When relieved 
of the charge the cone is 
raised again by the 
counterpoise weight at 

the other end of the lever, and the cup closed. The proper 
diEtribution of the charge in the furnace is most impor- 
tant, and depends upon the diameter of the aperture in 
the cnp, and the slope of the sides of the cone, both of which 
are carefully regulated. In the form of apparatus shown 
in Fig. 17, the motion of the lever from which the cone A 
is suspended is governed by means of a cylinder and plunger 
B, as well as by the counterpoise W. The cylinder is full 
of water, and when the tap in the connecting pipe is closed 
the plunger is held in position, but when it is open the 
plunger can move either up or down. The motion of the 
cone is, therefore, well under control. The bolt rod C is 
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also QBed while the charge is being thrown in. The level 
of the charge is not allowed to rise above the gas outlet D, 
and is determined by poBhing an iron rod through apertures 
in the gallery floor E into the throat of the furnace. The 
motion of the cone up and down is made ae rapid as possible 
so as to prevent the escape of the furnace gas. 

Variations in the Air. — The composition and general 
character of the various ores, Hmestone, and coke have been 
described in Chapter II., and it remains to describe the 
general properties of the air used for the blast. It is quite 
evident from the enormous quantity used that variations in 
its composition must have considerable influence on the 
working of the furnace. The variable constituent which 
exerts the greatest influence is water vapour. It has long 
been known that an increase or a decrease in the quantity 
of water vapour driven into the furnace has a decided 
influence on its working. IE, then, a perfectly uniform blast 
is to be obtained the percentage of water vapour in it 
must be kept constant. It would be impossible to com- 
pletely remove the moisture from so large a bulk of air at 
anything like a reasonable cost ; so that all that can be 
done is to reduce the quantity, and produce a blast that shall 
be of uniform composition from time to time. J. Gaylej, 
an American authority, states that a saving of coke and an 
increase in the output can be effected by causing the air to 
pass through refrigerators before it enters the blowing 
cylinders. The air is thus cooled down below its saturation 
point, and the excess water vapour condensed and deposited 
in the refrigerators. In this way it is possible to reduce 
the quantity of moisture in the dried air to about 1 grain 
per cubic foot. It is well known that the quantity of water 
vapour in the air may vary from day to day, and that it is 
less in the winter than in the summer. In this country 
the average quantity is said to be 5*5 grains per cubic foot 
for summer and 3*5 grains for winter. More beat is carried 
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away in tbe gases vhen moist air is used than when it ia 
dried ; bo that the furnace top is hotter, and there is more 
liahility to the reduction of carbon dioxide to the monoxide, 
where it is not wanted, with a consequent increaBe of the 
coke consumption. ThiB iB borne out by the fact that the 
fuel consumption is less in the winter than in the summer. 

W. Bichards ib of opinion that it is preferable to dry the 
air than to try to regulate the temperature of the blast 
according to atmospheric variations. 

The principal action of the water vapour in the furnace 
seemB to be to reduce the temperature of the coke bed by 
causing the change (C + HjO = CO + H,), which is 
endothermio in character, and results in the absorption of 
heat. This extends the zone of combustion upwards and 
tends to a hotter top, as stated by Gayley. Thus, the more 
moisture there is in the air, tbe hotter must be the blast to 
preserve uniform working. Some of the hydrogen set free 
no doubt takes part in the reduction of tbe metal, but free 
hydrogen is nearly always found in the furnace gas. There 
has been much discussion as to tbe general utility of drying 
tbe blast, but, like other modifications in blast furnace 
practice, it will have to pass through the test of experience. 

Hot Blait. — When Neilson introduced his method of 
beating the blast in 1628 it was thought that there would 
be little or no saving of fuel, as it was difScult to understand 
why the burning of a given weight of fuel in the furnace 
should not give as good a result as when part of it was 
burnt outside to heat the blast. This was probably due to 
the then imperfect knowledge of the furnace changes. But 
in practice it was soon found that a great economy was 
effected. According to Prof. Turner a consumption of 
npwards of 8 tons of coal per ton of pig iron was 
reduced to about 5 tons by heating the blast to 170° C, 
and a still further reduction to about 2^ tons when the blast 
was heated to 300° C. This was in 1888, so that the 
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economy oi the Byatem was aoon proved; and, although the 
coDsumption of fuel per ton of pig was greater in Scotland 
than in other partB of the country, the use of hot blast 
grew rapidly. In South Walea it enabled anthracite to be 
used in the furnace ; and in Staffordshire it initiated the 
smelting for "cinder" pig as diatinguiBhed from "all 
mine" pig. 

In conaidering the theory of the hot blast it should be 
borne in mind that there are two osidea of carbon, and that 
where there is a auHicient quantity of air the tendency is 
for the carbon to bum completely to the higher oxide, 
COs, while with a limited quantity of air the lower oxide 
CO is formed, provided the temperature generated ia high 
enough to allow of the change — 

C + COi = 2C0, 

and this is probably the origin of the carbon monoxide in a 
furnace working with cold blaat. 

Now there ia a temperature range within which carbon 
dioxide ia decomposed into carbon monoxide and oxygen — 

CO, = CO + 0, 

and when the temperature of the zone of combustion is 
well within thia range very little carbon dioxide ia formed ; 
or, what amounts to the aame thing, ia decomposed as fast 
aa it is formed. Therefore the principal product of the 
combuation is carbon monoxide. Now, it is perfectly clear 
that by blowing hot air into the zone of combuation its 
temperature would be raised in proportion to the temperature 
of the incoming air, aa the heat it brought in would be 
added to that generated by the combuation induced by its 
oxygen. It is, therefore, readily understood that the 
temperature might be high enough to prevent the formation 
of the higher oxide, except in amall quantity. So that in 
considering the extra efficiency and economy of the hot 
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blast it must be borne in mind that the heat carried into 
the furnace by the blast canseB an increase in the 
temperature of combastion, with more rapid melting of 
metal and slag. That the zone of combustion is more 
localised, as carbon monoxide la practically formed at once 
instead of carbon dioxide being first formed and then having 
to pass Bome distance up the furnace before its conversion 
into the monoxide. Also, that as a smaller quantity of air 
is required with the hot blast to generate the same tem- 
perature, the consumption of coke is reduced, and therefore 
the amount of ash to be fluxed off is less. Thus the top of 
the furnace is cooler, the burden is heavier, the working is 
more rapid, and the yield is increased. 

The thermal ef&eiency of the blast furnace has formed 
the subject of important papers by Mr. W. J. Foster,' who 
is of opinion that the problem is a complicated one, to 
which the manager who wtshes to get the best out of 
his furnaces must give careful consideration. For a full 
determination it woald be necessary to know the specific 
heats of all the matter in the system and their variations 
with the changes of temperature in the furnace. He draws 
attention to the influence of heat on compounds, such as 
water, which are dissociated at high temperatures with 
absorption of much heat, and concludes that part of this 
heat is absorbed and rendered latent at temperatures below 
the dissociation point. Thus the specific heat of water 
vapour would be largely increased at the temperature of the 
furnace, and further heating of the blast would not be 
equivalent to the removal of a corresponding quantity of 
water vapour calculated according to its ordinary specific 
heat. He also discusses the endotherraic changes mentioned 
above, and considers the whole of the matter concerned in 
the working of the furnace. 

' Jounisl of the Iron and St««l Institute, 1904, and Proceedings at 
the StaffordBbire Iron and Steel Institute, 190T. 
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Temperature and Pretiure of the blast require careful 
regalation for oniform working. Now the temperature of 
the air entering the furnace depends upon the manipula- 
tion of the hot-blaet stoves, and when thermal measure- 
menta are taken they are made in some part of the hot- 
blast main near the furnace. A recording pyrometer 
affords the best means of dealing with this problem, for 
it may be made to trace a curve that will show the 
variations in the temperature of the blast from time to 
time. Sometimes thin rods of alloys of known melting 
points are used. These are pushed through a special aper- 
ture in the hot-blast main so as to be in contact with the 
hot air, and its temperature is then known to lie between 
the melting points of two rods, one of which melts whUe 
the other remains solid. 

The pressure is recorded by pressure gauges attached to 
the main, but sometimes the twyers get stopped up so that 
little or no blast passes through them, and this causes 
irregular working. A very simple arrangement for indi- 
cating when a twyer is not blowing may be described as 
follows : a small aperture in the blast main just above the 
goose neck is connected by a pipe with one limb of a U tube 
pressure gauge, and a similar aperture in the goose neck 
itself just below the throttle valve is connected with the 
other limb of the gauge. The friction of the parts of the 
valve and the sides of the tube aa the air rushes through 
the goose neck on its way to the twyer reduces the pressure 
from what it is in the blast main above. This causes the 
liquid in the limb of the gauge connected with the goose 
neck to be higher than it is in the limb connected with the 
main, for the lower pressure in the one limb requires a 
longer column of liquid to help to balance the higher pres- 
sure in the other limb. This is a clear indication that the 
twyer is working. If, however, the twyer gets stopped 
from any cause, the liquid sinks, and the gauge reads level 
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in both limba, for with no friction the pressure ie the aame 
OD both fiidea. 

The pressure of the blast varies very considerably in 
general practice. It may be as low as 2 lbs. per square 
inch in a slowly-driven furnace, or as high as 15 lbs. per 
square inch in a rapidly-driven American furnace. But 
there is always considerable leakage between the blowing 
cylinder and the twyer, and the greater the pressure the 
greater the loss. Thus with a pressure of 2 lbs. the lose is 
only 2 per cent., but with a pressure of 10 lbs. it may 
amount to as much as 25 per cent., the greater part of 
which is lost in the stoves. 

Eqiialisert. — In ordinary hot blast practice with regene- 
rative stoves the blast is turned on and off a given stove at 
regular intervals. During the " on " interval the blast is 
taking heat from the brickwork of the stove and cooling it 
down, so that at the end of the interval both the stove and 
the blast it is heating are at a lower temperature than at 
the beginning. This fall in the temperature of the blast, if 
it is at all considerable, mnst interfere with the uniform 
working of the furnace. In order to remedy this Messrs. 
Gjers and Harrison suggested the use of a smaller stove, 
which they called an equaliser, between the heating stove 
and the hot blast main. The open brickwork in this stove 
is divided into two portions by a central partition wall so as 
to cause the blast to pass up one side and down the other. 
The principle is very simple : the hotter air from the heat- 
ing stove during the first part of the interval gives up heat 
to the brickwork of the equaliser, and is thus reduced in 
temperature, and during the last part the cooler air absorbs 
beat from the equaliser, and is raised in temperature. In 
this way the general temperature of the blast is kept nearly 
uniform. One equaliser is required for two stoves. 

Tapping the Furnace. — The molten iron and slag collect 
in the hearth, and as they do not mix together the heavier 
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metal sinks to the bottom, and the lighter slag rises to the 
top. The slag when it reaches the cinder notch rans from 
the furnace, is collected in iron tubs or ladles mounted on 
wheels, and is taken to the slag rip. The tubs are run on 
to a aiding below the level of the furnace, and the Blag run 
into them through a gutter which slopes from the cinder 
notch and projects over the siding. The slag is either 
allowed to solidify before it is damped on to the slag heap, 
or it is taken there at once, and run from the ladles in the 
Snid state. Slag machines are also used which consist of 
an endless chain of rectangular iron troughs. These are 
brought one by one under the slag gutter, and as they fill 
are carried forward, water cooled, and their contents 
dumped into trucks at the other end of the machine. 
Large quantities of slag are used for various purposes, but 
the supply is very much greater than the demand. It may 
be granulated by running it into water, and then used for 
making cement and bricks ; or it may be converted into 
" slag wool " by blowing a jet of steam against it as it runs 
from the gutter. It may also be used as " ballast " for road 
making. The metal is run from the tap hole at the bottom 
of the hearth. This is closed by a clay plug while the 
metal is collecting in the hearth, and is opened by driving 
an iron bar through the clay stopping into the hearth. As 
the bar is withdrawn the metal follows it, and brings away 
the remainder of the stopping, thus making a clear passage 
for itself. When the metal is to be cast into pigs it 
flows in a continuous stream down a gutter into lateral 
channels called "sows." The pig bed is made up of 
a large number of open sand moulds into which the 
metal runs from the sows and forms the pigs. When these 
are suflBeiently cooled they are broken away and removed. 
The metal is always cast in this way for foundry and general 
purposes ; but for steel making, when the blast furnaces 
are in the neighbourhood of the steel works, it is now the 
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common practice to run the metal into a tilting ladle, and 
convey it to a " mixer " furnace from which it is tapped as 
required. 

Grey iron runs from the furnace readily and quietly, 
but white iron is more sluggish and gives off sparks as it 
runs. When the tapping is finished a lump oE plastic clay 
is rammed into the tnp hole, and being rapidly baked by 
the heat forms an effective stopping. The intervals 
between successive taps vary with the rate of working. 

The general arrangement of the pig beds and slag 
machines is shown in the frontispiece. 

Fumace Obstructions of various kinds occur from time to 
time, and these have to be removed if the furnace is to 
work uniformly. A twyer stopped by a slag nose, or other 
cause, is usually opened by a pricker rod inserted through 
the elbow ; but sometimes it is necessary to use a cartridge 
for the purpose, or the twyer may have to be removed while 
the furnace is in blast. It is interesting to see the last 
operation carried out by skilful workmen. Another method 
now coming into use is to direct a jet of coal gas burning in 
oxygen (the oxyhydrogen flame) against the obstruction, 
and melt it out. If the obstruction is metallic, it is only 
necessary to heat it up with the dame, and then direct the 
jet of oxygen under great pressure against it. The metal 
in front burns, and the heat developed melts that behind it, 
and a passage is blown through. The gases for the blow- 
pipe are contained in steel cylinders under great pressure. 
The furnace man can usually tell how a particular twyer is 
working from its appearance through the "eye." He knows, 
for example, that a bright twyer is doing more work than a 
glowing one. 

Other obstructions occur that may be more ditEcalt to 
remove. Thus the materials of the charge when they get 
into the softening zone may stick to the sides of the boshes 
and form a kind of shelf on which the descending charge 
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lodges. This is termed a scaffold, and when the charge 
recedes from underneath leii.vin<{ an empty space, it may 
give way, and thus cause a slip. The furnace then resumes 
its ordinary working. Scaffolds rarely occur above the 
boehee, and are commoner in hot blast than in cold blast 
working. They usually occur over the twyers, and where 
two are formed on opposite sides they may gradually extend 
inwards, and form a bridge right across the furnace. This 
is the most difficult form of scaffold to deal with. Some- 
times they extend ri^ht round the furnace in the form of a 
ring. These obstructions are indicated by the irregular 
working of the furnace, which inHuences the nature of the 
metal, slag, and fumaca gas. 

They are located by the appearance of the twyers, and by 
sounding the level of the charge in the top of the furnace. 
This is done by inserting a long iron rod until it touches 
the charge, which is always higher over the obstruction. 
Irregular charging with bad distribution, soft or small ore, 
weak coke, unsuitable flux, and the internal shape of the 
furnace are the common causes of their formation. Various 
means are employed to dislodge a scaffold after it has 
formed. A crowbar may be sufficient when it is just 
above the twyer. The temperature of the blast may be 
increased, and petroleum injected to get a very high tem- 
perature, and so melt it away. Special twyers are some- 
times inserted above the ordinary twyer level, and in some 
furnaces means are provided for doing this, otherwise the 
furnace has to be cut through from outside. Suddenly 
cutting off and turning on the blast will sometimes " jerk " 
the obstruction down. 

Americun Blast Furnace Practice. — Great reductions in the 
cost of blast furnace working have been effected in the 
United States by the introduction of mechanical appliances 
for handling the raw materials right from the time tbey are 
run on to the works' siding until they are dumped into the 
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top of the furnace. The same may be said of the molten 
metal and slag run from the bottom. The increase in the 
rate of production by the use of hotter blast and more 
powerful blowing engines has also tended to reduce the 
cost ; while the extra wear upon the furnace by this very 
rapid driving has been met by the introduction of water- 
cooled plates into the walls 
of the boshes and the com - 
liustion zone. There has 
been, generallj speaking, 
no increase in the size of 
the furnaces. Howe states 
that a single furnace in 
Ohio has made no less than 
806 tons of Bessemer pig- 
iron in twenty-four hours. 
An idea of the magnitude of 
the operations entailed by 
this rate of working is 
obtained from the state- 
ment that, roughly, 1,400 
tons of ore, 700 tons of coke, 
and 400 tons of limestone 
have to pass through the 
furnace to produce the out- 
put ; and that no less than Fio. 18- 
4,000 tons of air must be 

blown in at the bottom of the furnace, while 1,200 tons 
of slag will leave it with the outcoming metal. It is 
questionable whether the primitive language of the ancient 
ironworker with his goiitakin bellows would have been of 
much use in helping him to express his surprise at such 
operations. 

Operations of this mi^itude could not be carried on 
without considerable help from mechanical appliances, and 
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a short description of how it is done will make the matter 
clear. The ore, fuel, and flux are run direct from bins into 
the charging buckets, which are then raised by a cable 
hoist to the top of the furnace. The loaded bucket 
A, Fig. 18, which is fitted with a flange and mavable 
conical bottom, is then lowered on to the top of a 
flanged hopper B, that encloses the cup and cone-charging 
arrangement, and the conical bottom of the bucket is 
allowed to drop a little, when the charge falls oat into 
the charging hopper. The bucket is then lifted and passes 
back to receive another charge. When enough has 
accumulated in the cup the cone is lowered, and the charge 
passes into the furnace. This is the common method of 
mechanical charging. 

The metal is not tapped into the pig moulds direct, but 
into a mounted ladle, which is then run to the pig casting 
machine (Uehling's), that consists of a large number of iron 
pig moulds formed into an endless chain mounted on 
sheaves, on which it moves round two horizontal drums. 
The metal is run from the tilting ladle through a funnel 
into the moulds as they slowly pass under it. The filled 
moulds are carried forwards and downwards into a water 
cooling tank, in which the; are submerged during part of 
their journey, and the cooled pigs are dropped into a rail- 
way truck as the moulds pass over the end cylinder. The 
moulds pass back under the tank to receive a fresh cast. 

Or, the metal, after it has been tapped from the furnace 
into the ladles, is passed on direct to the Bessemer shop for 
conversion into steel. The slag is removed by a machine 
of similar construction to the above, delivered into trucks, 
which hurry it off to the slag tip. 

As many as threp, and sometimes four, hot blast stoves 
with a total capacity about three times that of the furnace 
they serve are used for each furnace. Only one stove is " on 
blast," tbe others being " on gas " in the proper order. 
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The most modem Btoves differ very little in principle from 
the Cowper stove described on p. 81. 

The world's output of pig iron has increased enormously, 
in fact, more than doubled, within the last five-and-twenty 
years, and from what has been said it is not surprising 
that America has shot far ahead of all other iron producing 
nations in this respect. 

iTon Alloys. — Pig metal containing a much higher per- 
centage of other elements than is usually present in the 
ordinary pig is sometimes produced in the blast furnace. 
These are the iron alloys or ferro alloys now so largely 
used for a variety of purposes. 

Feno Silicon. — Alloys containing up to 20 per cent, of 
aiUcon can be prepared with little difficulty in the blast 
furnace. For this purpose it is necessary that the charge 
should be very siliceous, and the furnace worked at as high 
a temperature as possible. This means a very hot blast, a 
large fuel consumption, and a slag acid in character, so 
that the proportion of limestone in the furnace charge 
must be reduced. 

Ferro-Mangane$e. — These alloys, which contain from 6 to 
86 per cent, of manganese, are a common product of the 
blast furnace. When they contain from 5 to 25 per cent, of 
manganese they are classed as spiege1eisen,and when from 25 
to 85 per cent, as ferro-manganese. The general conditions 
for their production are very hot working and sufficient lime 
to prevent too much of the manganese from passing into the 
slag. But it cannot be kept out entirely, on account of the 
great fluxing action of its ozide MnO. The charges are 
usually prepared to allow ^ to J of the manganese present 
to pass into the slag, according to the richness of the ore 
charge. The carbon is higher and the silicon lower than 
in ordinary pig iron. The following is a typical ferro- 
manganese : Mn = 82-28, Fe = 11-0 ; = 5-95 ; Si = 0-2. 
Ferro-Ckromium, — This alloy is much more difficult to 
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prepare in the blast furnace than either of the above alloya. 
The ore used is the well-known chrome iron ore, and it is 
usaally smelted in a small cupola furnsce. Unless the whole 
of the chromium is reduced the sl&g becomes very pasty, 
dae to the presence of oxide of chromium in it. This 
seriously interferes with the working of the furnace, and 
sometimes stops it altogether, portions of the furnace 
having to be pulled down to remove the obstruction. A 
very high temperature must be maintained by a very hot 
blast, and the fuel consumption is about three times as great 
as for ordinary pig. Carbon is greedily taken up by the alloy, 
and as much as 12 per cent, may be present. Forty per 
cent, chromium is the highest for the blast furnace method. 
Eieher alloys were formerly made in crucibles. Now they 
all come from the electric furnace. Fluor spar, alkaline car- 
bonates and boras are often used as fluxes. 

Typical analysis: Cr - 65 ; Fe = 22; C = 12 ; 
Si = 0-4 ; Mn = 0*4. 

Pig Iron. 

The metallic product varies with the general working of 
the furnace, and with the composition of the charge, 
but it is stated that with care upwards of 70 per cent. 
of the particular grade worked for can be obtained. 
The different varieties of pig iron depend upon the 
nature and proportions of the other elements present 
with the iron. The proportion of carbon generally lies 
between 2 and 4 per cent., and when it is practically all in 
the free or graphitic form the pig is decidedly grey, and its 
fractured surface has a characteristic crystalline appearance 
due to the graphitic scales present in it. Grey pig is 
usually siliceous, and may contain from 0'5 per cent, to 
4 per cent, of silicon. Phosphorus, sulphur, and manganese 
are present in varying proportions. Still, if non-phosphoric 
ores are smelted, and the furnace is worked at a high 
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temperature with a snfflciently basic slag, the pig may be 
remarkably free from both phosphorus and sulphur. Thus 
very high grade grey pig cau be made even with the hot 
blast. 

The different grades of grey pig iron are indicated by 
numbers. Thus, Nob. 1, 2, 3 and 4 are foundry irons. 



No. 1 is the greyest, and has the most open fracture, while 
No. 4 has a much closer grain, and is a stronger iron. No. 4 
forge is also a grey iron, but is more phosphoric than the 
corresponding foundry iron, and is generally used for 
conversion into wrought bars. 

Now, iron, carbon, and silicon may be regarded as the 
normal constituents of grey pig, and it may be taken as a 
general rule, that as the number increases the proportion 
of the carbon in the combined state also increases, while 
the percentage of silicon decreases, and the grain becomes 
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closer. But this is merely a generalisatioD, for appearances 
are often deceitful, and experts are Bometiiiies misled by 
the fracture of the pig, which does not depend entirely upon 
composition. Thus an iron may be classified as No. 1 
(bat is really No. 2 or even No. 3. For foundry purposes 
analysis is the only true guide. The difference in the 
appearance of the fractured surfaces of No. 1 and No. 4 
grey pig is shown in Fig. 19. The white species in No. 1 
are plates of graphite. When the greater part of the 
carbon is in the combined form the fractured surface 
of the pig is white, crystalline, and free from graphitic 
scales. It is then described as white iron. The total 
carbon is usually less than in grey iron, and the silicon 
under 1 per cent. As the proportion of graphite increases 
patches of grey iron appear on the white surface ; this 
variety of pig is known as mottled iron. The variation in 
the form of the carbon in the three varieties may be shown 
in a general way as follows : — 





Grey. 


Mottlad. 


White. 


Graphite 

Combined carboa .... 
Total carbon 


a-40 

0-08 
3-48 


2-20 
1-43 
3-45 


0-12 
3-17 
3-29 



In Staffordshire the grade numbers are from 1 to 6, and 
in America from 1 to 10. The last number in each case is 
white iron. In the north of England and Scotland the 
grades are usually 1, 2, 3, 4, 4 forge, mottled and white. 

A common form known as " cinder " pig is produced in 
districts where the puddling process is carried on. The 
cinder from this process, which is rich in iron, also in 
phosphorus and sulphur, is used freely in the furnace 
charge, and an impure pig results that is diHtinguisbed 
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from the " all mine " pig, which is made entirely from ores. 
At the present time cinder is being used in the furnace 
charge for the production of " basic " pig required for the 
Bessemer and open hearth proceaees. 

Cold Blast Irons. — For some purposes it is still found 
necessary to smelt iron ores with cold blast, although for 
reasons already stated the coBt of production is considerably 
increased, and the irons command a higher price. The 
principal uses to which tlieae irons are put are to improve 
the mixture for foundry purposes, to make the best qualities 
of wrought har, and for casting chilled rolls. 

The best Yorkshire cold blast iron is smelted from a 
calcined clay ironstone with a good quality coke low in 
sulphur. The furnace charge consists of 2^ tons of 
calcined ore, 1^ tons of coke, and 1 ton of limestone. The 
output is about 25 tons of pig per day ; but this yaries with 
the size of the furnace. With a large furnace such as that 
used at Low Moor the output is about 350 tons per week. 

The World'g Output of pig iron for fifty years, and the 
share taken in it by G-reat Britain, is shown in the following 
table : — 





Total output 


Great Britain's output 




in millions of tons. 


in millions of tons. 


1835 


6-4 


3-2 


ises 


9-7 


4-8 


1873 


140 


6-3 


1865 


22-0 


7-4 


1893 


. 330 


7-7 


1903 


. 5a-o 


9-5 



It is not to be expected that this country could possibly 
keep pace with America, considering the enormouB resources 
of tliat country, and the great demand made upon them by 
its rapid development during the last twenty-five years. 
When, therefore, America took the lead in 1895, those 
acquainted with the general conditions of the industry were 
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not at ftll surprised. Much the same may be said of tlie 
position when Germany advanced to second place in 1903. 
Bat the enormous increase in the output is not entirely due 
to the activity of the Americans and Germans, for France 
and Belgium have considerably increased their production 
of pig iron in the last few years. The one consolation to 
the British ironworker is that his lower position in the 
iron-producing world is not due to either want of skill or 
energy on his part, and he mnat take pride in the fact that 
most of the great advances had their origin in his own 
country, or were fathered by hia own kin in America. 

Foundry Irons and their Use. 

Sulphur is one of the most injurious impurities in any 
form of commercial iron, and, perhaps, the moat difficult to 
remove. It is one of the very few elements associated with 
iron for which no one has a good word. The iron smelter 
has, therefore, to take every means of reducing the quantity 
present in the pig metal, where it is required for foundry 
work especially, as the simple melting process in the cupola 
does not remove it. The furnace conditions for smelting 
pig iron with a low content of sulphur are hot working and 
a basic slag, and given these conditions, together with raw 
materials not too high in sulphur, good foundry irons are 
produced. But hot working means always a powerful 
reducing zone in which silicon is reduced by carbon and 
passes into the metal. The same conditions are favourable 
for the reduction of phosphorus and the passage of this 
element, togetlier with carbon, into the metal. So that if 
phosphorus is barred, the ores used must be non-phosphoric. 
But phosphorus bas not the bad reputation among foundry- 
men that sulphur has ; in fact, it is of more or less advantage 
on account of the extra fluidity it imparts to the molten 
metal. 
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Foundry irons are mostly of the grey varialiy on account 
of their high silicon content, and their quality is presumably 
[udged by the appearance of the fracture. But the modem 
ioundryman doubts his own ability to give a rehahle 
iudgment by fracture alone. There are not many "tricks 
of the trade " among iron men, and an appearance such as 
the fractured surface of a pig which does not depend entirely 
on composition, but is influenced by rate of cooling and 
other conditions, might deceive the seller as well ae the 
buyer. 

The following analyses show the variations in composi- 
tion of samples of No. 1 and No. S grey pig from different 
sources. The other numbers vary in much the same way : — 

Typical Analysei of No. 1 Foundry Irons. 



carbon. 


Graphite. 

3.50 
3-49 
3-50 


Silicon. 


Manga- 

Tieee. 


Plioa- 

phorus. 


Sulphur. 


(1) 0-25 

(2) 0-07 
(;t) 0-14 


3-50 
315 
2-80 


1-75 
0-25 
145 


0-90 
0-68 

0-88 


004 
001 
006 



Typical Avalysea of No, 8 Foundry Irons, 





StaftordahiT«. 


Derbyithire. 


Northants. 




007 


0-40 


0-60 


0-30 


0-40 


01.1 


Graphite . 


:J60 


2-70 


2'iiO 


3-20 


3-20 


300 


Silicon, Si 


260 


21)0 


3-30 


2-70 


340 


3-00 


Manganese. Mn 


0-40 


2-30 


0-25 


0-90 


0-411 


0-20 


Phosphoroa, P 


0-90 


1-00 


0-60 


1-40 


120 


1-30 


Sulphur, S 


0-05 


004 


0-08 


004 


004 


0-02 



The variation in the percentage of silicon is quite 
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marked. But when the farnacee of a particular maker are 
working regularly, the numbetB show a gradually decreasing 
content of Bilicon, and the intiuence of this element on the 
structure of the pig and the appearance of its fracture is 
clearly brought out. The following are analyses of the 
first four nambers of a well known brand : — 





Carbon. 


SUicou. 


Uangaiieee. 


Phoephimis. 


Sulphur. 


No. 1 


3-.18 


3-25 


0-782 


0-40 


0015 


.. 2 


:i-m 


2-75 


0-7N2 


0-10 


0-1150 


„ 3 . 


3-SH 


2-35 


0-7o8 


0-40 


0-0o8 


.. i ■ 


a-38 


200 


0-758 


0-119 


0-07J 



The marked difference in the fracture of No. 1 and No. 4 
is shown in Fig. 19. 

Foundry Practice. — It is very seldom that a single ■ 
number, or a single brand even, is used for casting purposes. 
The general practice iB to make a "mixture" of different 
numbers and different brands in order to produce a casting 
of given composition ; and it is clear that if the composition 
is judged from the appearance of the fracture of the pigs, 
the mixing is by pure rule of thumb, and the result may or 
may not be that desired. The actual analyses of the pig 
irons to be used are evidently the only sure guides. Small 
users may have to rely upon the maker's analyses, but in 
large foundries the consignments of pig are all sampled, 
and check analyses made. 

In making the mixture the first thing to consider is the 
limit to the content of phosphorus. This may vary from 
0'06 to 2 per cent., the latter, however, only being allowable 
for light ornamental castings in which strength is of no 
importance. The usual run is under 1 per cent, for general 
engineering work. The content of manganese is also 
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importanti on account ot its influence on the structure and 
properties of the casting. It Btrengthens the metal by 
neutralising the effects of the sulphur, with which it forms 
a lesB dangerous sulphide of manganese, and may even 
cause some of the sulphur to be eliminated in the melting 
when high sulphur in the mixture is unayoidable. It also 
closes the grain of the metal and increases its strength 
in that way. The manganese varies up to V5 per 
cent, in ordinary mixtures. The influence of silieon 
appears to be exerted mostly in decomposing iron carbide 
and setting free its carbon in the form of graphite, so that 
its action is a softening one. Thus the higher the silicon, 
the tower the combined carbon, and the softer and weaker 
the metal is. Manganese acts in opposition to silicon, in 
that it forms a double carbide of iron and manganese which 
appears to be more difBcult to reduce. The content of 
manganese can be easily raised when necessary hy the 
. addition of ferro-maDganese to the ladle before casting. 
It would be a dif&cult matter to arrange a mixture in 
which all the constituents were present in the right 
proportion, so that one at least must be treated somewhat 
loosely, and that one is usually carbon. The principal 
thing is to arrange for the proper content of combined 
carbon, as it is this that imparts the required strength and 
hardness to the cast metal. Thus castings to be turned, 
planed, etc., contain about 0-2 per cent.; while those 
required to have considerable tensile strength contain about 
0*5 per cent, of combined carbon. Transverse strength is 
imparted by 0"7 per cent,, and crushing strength by 1 per 
cent, of the combined form. This must be arranged for by 
altering the content of silicon, taking as the general rule 
that the lower the silicon is the higher will he the combined 
carbon. The amount of total carbon is not of great 
moment, but when too much is present it may be reduced 
by the addition of steel scrap of known composition. The 
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content of BilicoD is often varied by tbeuseof "Boftenere" — 
that IB, high BiHcon pig iron and terro-eilicon. The extra 
silicon actB by separating carbon as graphite, and thus 
softening the metal. These softeners are very asefnl when 
hard scrap is being worked up. 

The general efTect of melting the mixture is to reduce the 
content of silicon by from 0'2 to 0'3 per cent. Manganese 
is osidised and passes into the slag, and the loss depends 
upon the original content, but may amount to 0*8 per cent, 
on 1 per cent, and upwards. Phosplioius is very little 
affected, and sulphur is more likely to be increased than 
diminished, by absorbing some from the coke fuel used in 
the melting. 

It is seen that little difficulty should be experienced in 
obtaining a mixture which in melting should give a very 
close approximation to the required composition. No one 
Bhould depreciate the " instinct " born of long practice, and 
often unerring, that decides the melter to throw in half a 
pig of this or that brand to a given mixture ; but at the 
same time it only requires a little knowledge of percentage 
and proportion, together with the analyses of the pigs, to 
be reasonably certain of the result In good practice, then, 
the foundry manager has a stock of different brands of both 
hot and cold blast irons, together with good scrap, ferro- 
silicon, and ferro-manganese. With these any kind of 
castings can be produced. 

Malleable Caatinga. — This name is given to a class of small 
castings made from white and mottled pig irons. These 
irona do not contain sufficient silicon to cause the carbon to 
separate as graphite to any extent when they are rapidly 
cooled from the molten state. The mottled irons are used 
for small castings and the white iron for larger ones. 
They are very hard and brittle, and require further 
treatment before they are fit for use. This will be described 
in Chapter XII. The content of silicon in the metal varies 
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from 0'4 to 1 per cent., and should not exceed this very 
mach, or graphite will separate even in the rapidly-cooled 
castings. 

The Cupola used for melting pig iron in the foundry is a 
email ironclad blast furnace. Tbe blast is driven into the 
furnace through one or more twyera at a pressure of J to 
1 lb. per square inch, and is supplied by either a fan or a 
Root's blower. The pig iron mixture and coke, together 



FiQ. 20.— Foundry Cupola. 

A, Platfono. D, Twyera. 

B, Charging door. e. Drop bottom. 

C, Blast belt. 

with a little limestone flux, are charged through the 
charging door, and tbe metal is practically fused on a bed 
of coke through which it sinks to collect in the bottom. 
When melted it is tapped into a ladle and carried to the 
moulds. Sometimes it is tapped directly into the moulds. 
The average consumption of coke may be taken as 1^ cwta. 
per ton of pig melted. Moat modern cupolas are supplied 
with a " drop " bottom for the ready removal of any unfused 
material left in at the end of a run. Side doors are also 
used for the same purpose. 
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Moulding. — ^When the selected mixtare has been melted 
in the cupola and tapped into the ladle it ia ready for 
casting, and ia taken to the moulds prepared for its 
reception. The preparation of these moulds is the exclusive 
function of the moulder, and there are few operations 
requiring more akill than the making of a good mould from 
a complicated pattern. An expert once said to the writer : 
" I can show you how to make a mould, but I cannot tell 
you how to do it." 

The material used is known as casting aand, and contains 
just sufficient clayey matter to make it bind when slightly 
moistened with water, but not enough to cause it to shrink 
much when the molten metal comes into contact with it. 
The raw sand is mixed with about 10 per cent, of coal dust, 
and the mixture is termed "green " aand. If dried before 
use it is known as " dry " aand. The moulds are generally 
made in two parta, which are contained in frames or 
" flasks " to hold up the sand. After the operation by 
which the pattern is properly worked into the sand the two 
halves are separated, the pattern removed, and the surface 
of the impression "faced." The halves are then put 
together and clamped in position, when the mould is ready 
to receive the metal, which is poured in through a channel 
or " gate " leading from the outside to the interior of the 
mould. The metal rises in the mould, and finally fills the 
channel, when the casting is finished. 

When parts of the casting are to be hollow, " cores " are 
prepared of the same shape as the hollows, and are fixed in 
the impression made by the solid pattern, so that when the 
mould is complete the metal will run round them and fill 
every other part of the impression. When the casting is cold, 
the cores are broken up and removed. The pattern must 
be prepared so that it will leave the mould readily, and 
undercut portions muat be put into the impression in the 
same way aa a core. Projecting portions, called prints, are 
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left on the pattern so as to make impreesioDB for the ends 
of the coreB to fit into. They are thus kept into tlieir 
proper position in the mould. 

No pattern is required for " loam " moulding, for the 
mould is built up of bricks or other refractory materials, 
and faced with loam. The latter ib a very binding sand, 
and is made plastic by mixing with water. It is then 
plastered over the rough core and levelled to shape by 
means of templates. 

Some of the moulds for machine and engine parts are 
very large and complicated, and require much skill and 
labour in the making. It may be stated generally that 
however complicated a pattern may be, an expert moulder 
will take an impression of it, and reproduce it in cast iron. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE nEFINIHO OF FIQ IRON IN BMALL CHARGES. 

The presence of 5 per cent, or more of impurities in 
pig iron renders it quite unworkable under the hammer, 
although the softer varieties may be either filed or 
machined. Thus for iron which is to be forged or rolled 
the impurities must be sufficientiy removed to render the 
metal weldable and malleable. In the early days of cast- 
iron this was done by a refining process carried on in a 
small forge or hearth worked by a blast, and by using 
charcoal as fuel. 

The Swedish Lancashire Hearth. — This refinery may be 
taken as a type. It consists of a rectangular closed 
chamber, the bottom and sides of which are built of cast- 
iron plates. The upper part of the hearth communicates 
with the stack by a horizontal flue through which the 
products of combustion pass, and in which the pig iron is 
placed to get a preliminary heating before being drawn into 
the hearth for manipulation. The blast, heated to 100° C, 
is supplied through a single inclined twyer at a pressure of 
about one pound per square inch. The metal used for the 
process is a white pig iron low in silicon, phosphorus, and 
manganese; and about Scwts. is drawn from the flue to the 
hearth to be melted. Curing the melting down the 
impurities, principally carbon, are oxidised by the oxygen 
of the blast, and the metal becomes less fusible ; it is then 
broken up by the workmen, brought in front of the twyer, 
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more charcoal added, and the blast increased. In this way 
the impurities are brought within the limits, and the pasty 
mass of refined iron is ready for the mechanical processes 



Fia, 21. — Swediah Lancoahire Hearth (vertical section), 
A, Hearth. A', Heating chamber for pig. 

Ji, Twyer. F. Rod hole. 

C, Blast maiD. </. Platform. 

li. Heating chamber for blast. //, Chimney. 

of hammering and rolling into bars. The cinder obtained 
is principally ferrous silicale, formed by the oxidation of 
iron and silicon in the refining. Larger hearths with three 
twyers were also used. 

The excellent qnahty of the iron produced by this process 
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is shown by the followiDg analysis, which is exclasive of 

iron : — 

Carbon, C -05 

Silicon, Si -01 

Manganese, Mn '10 

Phosphorus, P -02 

Sulphur, S . . . . . . -01 

In the Walloon process a smaller hearth is need, with a 
correspondingly smaller output, but the metal is said to 
have more " body " and to be better suited for use in steel 
making. 

The South Wales Process. — It was found that the white 
pig iron produced in furnaces using coke as fuel contained 
too much sulphur to furnish a good refined iron ; so that 
grey pig obtained by working the furnace at a hi<{her 
temperature, with a more basic slag, and consequent reduc- 
tion in the sulphur content, had to be used. This gave 
rise to a modification of the process by refining in two 
stages. The first stage is conducted in a larger hearth 
with several twyers, and consists in melting down the grey 
pig to largely remove the silicon and convert it into tlie 
equivalent of white pig. The charge of about 5 cwts. of 
metal when perfectly fiuid is divided between two smaller 
hearths, and the refining finished as described above. By 
having the smaller hearths at a slightly lower level the 
metal can be run direct to them from the larger hearth at 
the conclusion of the melting down sttige. But sometimes 
it is tapped into a fiat plate mould and then broken up 
while still hot and tender, the broken pieces of " plate 
metal " being melted and finished as before. 

Tbis process was used very extensively for tbe production 
of the very malleable iron used in the manufacture of 
" charcoal plates " for the tin plate industry. It has, how- 
ever, been almost entirely superseded by the introduction 
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of ingot iron ; but there are still some old-fashioned people 
who specify that the metal they buy must be made by this 
process. There is one forge still in regular use within 
twenty miles of Birmingham in which pig iron is refined 
in a hearth, and the product worked into sheets and bars 
by water power. In other districtB, too, hearths are still 
kept in readiness for the supply of special orders. Old 
processes, like prejudices, die bard. 

The Paddling Process.— This process is a comparatively 
modern one, as it was first used by Cort in 17B4. It 
introduced quite a new feature into the refining of iron, for 
up to that time the metal to be refined and the fuel used 
to develop the necessary heat were mixed together in the 
same hearth, hence only a pure fuel, such as charcoal, 
could be used. But in Cort's method the refining furnace 
is divided into three parts : (I) the grate in which the fuel 
is burnt ; (2) the bed or hearth upon which the refining is 
carried on ; and (3) the chimney for creating the necessary 
draught. In such a furnace, which belongs to the well-known 
reverberatory type, the chimney is at one end of the bed 
and the grate at the other ; so that the Hame and products 
of combustion from the grate mast pass over the bed to 
reach the chimney, and by having a low and properly 
formed roof, materials placed on the bed can be raised to 
a high temperature without coming into contact with the 
fuel. Thus there is much less risk of contamination, and 
raw coal can he used for firing. Also, by regulating the 
admission of air an oxidising or reducing atmosphere can 
be maintained over the bed. According to Prof. Gowland, 
furnaces based upon this principle were used for copper 
smelting as early as 1583, so that the form of furnace was 
well known in Cort's time. 

Assuming that the cast iron to be refined was similar 
to that already dealt with in the description of the older 
processes, carbon and silicon were the chief impurities to 
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be removed, and Cort'e original process is open to a simple 
explanation. The furnace bottom was lined with silica 
sand, and the white iron heated upon it would assume a 
pasty condition, not becoming perfectly fluid at the furnace 
temperature. Then by well exposing it to the oxidising 
atmosphere over the bed, oxide of iron would be formed, 
and aaeist in the oxidation of the silicon and carbon. Thus 
by keeping the pasty mass well stirred up, the metal would 
gradually come to "nature," and could then be made up 
into several balls for removal from the furnace. The loss 
of metal was very large, for in the production of one ton 
of bars two tons of pig iron had to be used. This would 
mean the formation of a considerable amount of cinder, 
which would obtain its silica largely from the acid lining, 
and the bed would require frequent repairs. Also, the 
actual refining was very slow, from two to three hours 
being required for the puddling of SJ cwts. of pig iron. 
In the palmy days of the process it was considered good 
practice to obtain one ton of bars from 26 cwts. of pig. 

The original furnace bottom was probably a solid one, 
but in 1816 Rogers substituted an iron bottom, protected 
by oxidised iron, for the sand bottom ; this added materially 
to the life of the bottom, and reduced the loss of metal 
during refining. 

It was found that the white pig iron produced in coke 
blast furnaces contained too much sulphur to furnish good 
quality puddled iron ; so that the expedient of converting 
the purer, but more siUoious, grey pig produced at higher 
temperatures into white iron in the coke refinery was 
adopted. This refinery was largely used in Stafi'ordshire, 
Yorkshire, and South Wales some fifty years ago, and is 
still in limited use in Yorkshire for the production of a 
special brand of iron. 

Tke Refinery or Running-out Fire may be described as 
a shallow rectangular hearth having an area ot 4 square 
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feet and a depth of 18 inches. The back and Bides are 
formed of hollow cast iron blocka through which water 
can circulate, and the front consists of a solid iron plate 
containing the tap hole. A rectangular spuce above the 
hearth is enclosed by two wrought iron side plates, two 
swing doors at the l»ick, and a single lever door in front, 
the whole being surmounted by a chimney to carry off the 
products of combustion. The blast is supplied by six twyers, 
three on each side. They are inclined downwards at an 
angle of 25 to 30 degrees so as to blow into the hearth, 
and are arranged so that they do not blow against each 
other. 

To run down a charge a layer of coke is spread over the 
bottom of the hetirth and blown up to a red heat. The 
blast is then turned off, the doors at the bock opened, and 
part of the charge of grey pig iron thrown in. More coke 
and pig iron are added, until the full charge of from one to 
two tons of metal is added ; then the doors are closed, the 
blast turned on, and the charge melted down. During the 
melting both silicon and iron are oxidised and a fluid 
cinder formed; also some carbon is oxidised, together with 
phosphorus and sulphur, so that a partial refining is 
effected. A comparison of the analyses of the pig iron 
used and of the refined metal obtained shows tliat the 
content of sulphur is reduced somewhat, and that of the 
phosphorus rather more. This is due to the very basic 
character of the cinder formed by the oxidation of iron and 
silicon. When the metal has run down it is tapped into a 
shallow iron mould, which is so supported that water can 
circulate underneath to keep it cool. The metal is thus 
rapidly cooled and the carbon kept in the combined form, 
with the result that a white iron is obtained. The cinder, 
which runa from the heaitli with the metal, is tapped from 
the surface into another mould when the metal itself has 
solidified. The cooling of the metal is also hastened by 
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throwing water on to it. The " plate metal " thas obtained 
is broken up and puddled. 

In 1830, J. Hall, of the Bloomfield Ironworka, Stafford- 
shire, discovered the effect of adding oside of iron to the 
puddling charge in the furnace, and noticed the boiling up 
due to the rapid oxidation of the carbon by the oxygen of 
the rich oxides added. This no doubt suggested the 
modern process of "pig boiling," which is now almost 
exclusively used in the manufacture of wrought iron by the 
puddling process. 

The Puddling Process of To-day. — The puddling furnace, 
a vertical section of which is shown in Fig. 2'2, is a rect- 
angular Bre-brick structure, about 12 feet long, 4 feet wide, 
and 6 feet high, fased outside with iron plates, which are 
held in close contact with ihe brickwork by means of tie 
rods that pass along and across the structure, and are kept 
in position by nuts screwed on the ends. The low roof is 
slightly arched across the direction of its length, and slopes 
down a little towards the flue-bridge. The grate is at one 
end, and is separated from the bed by the fire-bridge, which 
stretches right across the furnace. The grate bars are 
supported on bearers let into the opposite walls. A rect- 
angular opening in the working side of the furnace, about 
12 inches above the bars, communicates with the grate 
space, and is used to feed the grate with fuel during the 
operation. There is no door to this opening, and it is 
usually closed with lumps of coal in the intervals of firing. 
The foundation of the bed is formed of iron plates, and is 
supported either on iron standards, or on brickwork built 
out from the side walls. It is so arranged that air can 
freely circulate under it to keep it cool. The side plates are 
solid, but the fire-bridge and Hue-bridge are hollow 
castings through which air can freely pass. The fire-bridge 
is cased with fire-brick on the grate side and top, the 
brickwork projecting a little over on the bed side ; the flue- 
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bridge is protected in a similar manner. The working 
doorway opens on to the middle of the bed, and is furniebsd 
with a door suspended by a chain from the end of a lever, 
and is kept in position by guides at the sides. It is readily 
raised or lowered, as it is nearly balanced by a weight at 
the other end of the lever. The door itself consists of an 



Fio. 22.--I^ddling Furnace (vertical aeetion). 
A, Working bed. E, Chimney, 

II, Working door. F, Pire-bndge. 

(■■, Firing door. O, Staff-hole. 

D, Grate. H, Damper. 

iron frame lined with fire-bricks, and has a small opening 
called the stop/ier hole, in the middle of the bottom edge. 
The heavy projecting piece of iron on which the door rests 
when it is down is known as the fore plate and beneath it 
is the cinder notch, through which the cinder is tapped from 
the bed. The fore plate is used as a rest for the tools in 
working the furnace. 

The flue-bridge slopes down somewhat to the opening 
into the stack wliich, when used for a single furnace, is 
about 40 feet high. A tall chimney is necessary to give the 
requisite draught, but it must be under control. This is 
effected by a damper oo the top, which can be raised or 
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lowered by lueanB of a chain suspended from the end of a 
lever, and within leach of the puddler. Sometimes several 
furnaces are connected to one high stack ; in that case the 
flues from the several furnaces are controlled by their own 
dampers. When the waste heat of the furnace is utilised 
to raise steam the flame and products of combustion pass 
through a boiler flxed over the top of the furnace before 
passing to the flue. A portion of the boiler can be seen in 
Fig. 28. 

In preparing the bed for work the iron bottom and side 
plates are covered with a protecting layer of material rich 
in oxides of iron. This is effected by spreading a layer of 
crushed tap cinder of good quality (best tap) over the 
bottom, and then firing to soften it. This is again covered 
with a layer of hammer scale and hmmalite ore about 
2 inches thick. Then the side plates are " fettled " by 
ramming "blue billy" (roasted pyrites) and "bull-dog" 
(roasted tap cinder) all round the sides and ends under the 
projecting brickwork, and levelling up the banks with 
puddler's ore, or calcined pottery mine. This is a black- 
band ore found in the pottery districts of Staffordshire. 

The selection of the various materials for forming the 
bed depends to some eztent on the kind of pig to be 
puddled and the quality of the product expected. The 
purer materials are used in the production of the better 
qualities of wrought iron. Also, with a very siliceous or 
"hungry "pig iron the fettling is made as refractory as 
possible. 

The Proces*.— The coal used for tiring is of the free 
burning, bituminous variety, tor a caking coal would coke 
to a solid mass in the grate, and hinder the draught. It 
should also be fairly free from ash to avoid excessive 
clinkering of the bars. One-third lumps and two-thirds 
fine are used, and about 26 cwts. is consumed per ton of 
puddled bars produced. The following is a general descrip- 
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tion of the process : The furnace bottom being hot and 
in good condition, about f ewt. of fluxing cinder (hammer 
elsg) is first shovelled through the working door on to the 
bed ; then the charge of about 4^ cwts. of pig iron is thrown 
in and the door closed. The pig iron commonly used for the 
puddling process is hot blast metal o! either the grey or 
mottled variety (forge pig), and contains all the elements 
uaually present in pig iron, namely, carbon, silicon, man- 
ganese, phosphorus and sulphur ; but the last element 
should be low if good quality iron is to be produced. Now 
it will he well to consider how these elements are eliminated 
from the metal during the process. With the exception of 
the carbon, they are present in the pig as compounds of 
iron, and to separate them from the metal it is necessary 
that they should be converted into oxides, and that these 
oxides Bhould be completely removed from the main mass 
of metal. In Cort's process this oxidation was said to 
depend largely on the oxygen of the air, oxide of iron 
being first formed and then acting as a carrier of oxygen 
to the impurities in the main mass of metal. In wet 
puddling the oxygen is supplied largely by the oxides in the 
fettling, although the air no doubt plays an important 
part. It would appear that silicon and carbon are easily 
removed, and that manganese offers no difficulty ; but the 
last portions of the phosphorus are difficult to get rid of, 
and sulphur is always a troublesome impurity to deal 
with. 

Both the red oxide, FeaOg, and the black oxide, FeaO*, 
no doubt assist in the refining, but it is usually con- 
sidered that the latter playa the more important part. The 
following gives a general view of the changes : — 

Silfcon , Snto^SIOg I combiuH I F«mni< OiKla I To foitn 

Phoaplionia ) S I Phosphoric 0ild«, PaOg I with t MuigknonH OxMo i Huld clndsr. 

r J j Cvbon Honoildf , CO 1 boms to J Carbon DIoiMa, COa 

1 I Sulpbnr DJoiLde, SOi 
/ \ onl; pirtlilljr 
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oiMiMa to L Magnetic Oxide, PejO.. 



The fluid cinder is the receptacle tor all the impurities 
that leave the refining metal, except the carbon which 



Fio. 23,— Working Side of Puddlitig Furnace. 

finally escapes as carbon dioxide, and probably a small 
portion ot the sulphur, which escapes as sulphur dioxide. 
The larger proportion of the cinder, often upwards of 80 per 
cent., consists of the monosilicate of iron, 2FeO.SiOit, the 
remainder bein^ made up of ferric oxide, phosphoric oxide, 
manganous oxide, lime and alumina. 

The question then arises as to how the refining is actually 
eflfeeted in the furnace. The oxidation of iron itself by the 
free oxygen in the furnace gases would result in the forma- 
tion of the black oxide, FesO^ : and a similar change would 
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take place between the various impurities and this free 
oxygen, resulting in the formation of their oxides, should 
they come into contact. The impurities, however, are 
shielded more or lesa by the large mass of iron present. 
But they are all capable of reducing oxides of iron to the 
metallic state, so that it is most probable that these oxides 
are the chief oxidisera, although they may be formed in part 
by the atmospheric oxidation of the iron itself. Now the 
better the contact between the oxidising material and the 
bodies to be oxidised the more readily does the oxidation 
take place. The contact between solids is very imperfect, 
and reaction between them correspondingly slow ; but the 
contact between solid and liquid, or between liquid and 
liquid, is much more intimate, and reaction between them 
takes place much more rapidly. Ferric oxide is a some- 
what refractory body, but when strongly heated is converted 
into the more fusible black oxide. Therefore the latter 
would appear to be the more probable oxidiser. Ferrous 
oxide in the form of ferrous silicate, although quite Buid at 
the furnace temperature, is not so readily reduced as the 
higher oxides, for not only is the ferrous oxide more 
difficult to reduce, but also its combination with silica 
increases its stability. But this fluid cinder will dissolve 
the black oxide and thus bring It into dose contact with the 
material to be oxidised. Siemens advocated the black 
oxide theory of refining, and Snelus was of opinion that 
ferric oxide plays the more important part, but the former 
explanation is the one mostly accepted. If, however, the 
black oxide is regarded as complex in constitution, and is 
represented by the formula FeO-FeaOg, then it may be 
looked upon as the medium for carrying the otherwise 
infusible FeiOs into the liquid cinder, and thus increasing 
its oxidising power. Whatever may be the true explanation, 
the refining is very rapid, and a considerable quantity of 
metal must be reduced from the cinder. The total iron in 
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the finished product is usually greater than the total iron 
in the pig itself, and this can only be accounted for by the 
reduction of iron from the fettling. Say that the loaa in 
puddling is from 3 per cent, to 6 per cent, between 
pig and bar, and that the pig contains 6 per cent, of impuri- 
ties, this would show a gain of from 1 per cent, to 3 per 
cent, of metal ; but when the loss due to oxidation while 
the balls are standing in the furnace, and are being worked 
into bars, is taken into consideration it is seen that the 
quantitv of iron reduced from the fettling must be con- 
siderable. This is by no means an extreme case, for it is 
not unusual to obtain the same or even a greater yield of 
bar than of pig charged. But there is no reason why sihca, 
for instance, should not partially reduce the higher oxide, 
and tbos produce a base for the silica formed, thus : — 

Si + FeaO* =^ QFeO.SiOa + Fe. 
Ferrous Silicate 
The equations usually given to show t)ie oxidation of the 
various impurities are as follows : — 
(i. Si + Oa = SiOa 
Silicon ]ii. Si + 2Fes04 = SiOa + 6FeO 
(iii. 2Si -I- FegO, = 2SiOa + 3Fe 



|i. 4P + 5O2 = SPaOfi 

la-^ ii. 



PhoaphorusJ ii. 2P + SPeaOi = PaOj + 15FeO 
Im. 8P -I- SFesO, = 4Pa06 + 15Fe 
(i. 2Mn -I- Ofl - 2MnO 

Manganese \ ii. Mn + Pe804 ' MnO -|- 3FeO 
(iii. 4Mn + PeA = 4MnO + SFe 

_ , (i. C -I- FeA - CO -1- SPeO 

Carbon \ .. ^^ ^ p^^^ ^ ^^^^ ^ 3P^ 

The removal of sulphur is somewhat obscure, and some 
authorities state that it is not oxidiaed at all. lb is pro- 
bable, however, that some sulphur dioside is formed and 
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escapes, and that the remainder of that eliminated pasaeB 
into the cinder as sulphide of iron or manganese. The 
presence of manganese in the charge helps in the elimina- 
tion of both phosphorus and sulphur, for the metal acts as 
a cover to the carbon, and thus prolongs the Quid stage, so 
that the phosphorus is more perfectly oxidised. It also 
readily combines with the sulphar, and carries it into the 
cinder. 

The part taken by ferrous oxide is twofold : part of it 
unites with silica and phosphoric oxide to form silicate and 
phosphate of iron respectively, and part of it is oxidised to 
the black oxide again, which thus acts as a carrier of 
oxygen to the charge. It is sometimes stated that the 
phosphorus is largely removed as phosphide of iron, 
squeezed out during the shingling, but this is hardly borne 
out by the composition of the hammer slag. 

It will now be easy to follow the changes taking place in 
furnace as the charge works down. In describing the 
proceas it is usual to divide it into stages, although these 
naturally nm into one another in the actual working. 
They are — 

I. The Melting Stage, in which the pig metal put into the 
furnace as described above is melted down into a liquid 
bath on the bed together with the fluxing cinder ; and the 
most uniform results are obtained when the two melt simul- 
taneously. In the interval the puddler watches his charge, 
and tarns the pigs over to ensure uniform heating, and 
when the melting is well on the way stirs up the fluid 
portion collecting on the lower part of the bed. The melting 
stage occupies about 35 minutes, in which oxidation goes on 
freely. Silicon, manganese and iron are rapidly oxidised, 
and phosphorus to a smaller extent. The oxides thus 
formed pass into the cinder. Towards the end the balh 
seUlea down, and becomes clear. 

II. TIte Fluid Stage. — The temperature o! the bath is 
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kept ap vbile the paddler thoroughly mixes or " rabbles " 
the charge, thas bringinfr the rich cinder and the metal 
into intimate contact. The remainder of the silicon and 
manganese, and a further portion of the phosphorus, are 
oxidised and pass into the cinder. This stage occupies 
from 7 to 10 minutes, and towards the end jets of blue 
flame appear on the surface. 

III. The Boiling Stage. — The damper is lowered to reduce 
the draught somewhat. The surface of the bath now pre- 
sents the appearance of boiling, due to the rapid escape of 
cRrbon monoxide formed by the oxidation of the carbon. 
The jets of gas, "puddlers' candles," burst through the sur- 
face and burn with a blue flame, and the bath rises several 
inches; the cinder overflows and runs over tlie fore plate. 
This portion of the cinder is known as "boilings." The 
mass is then well rabbled to prevent the iron from sinking 
to the bottom. The refining metal is now becoming pasty, 
due to the rise in the melting point of the purer iron. 
Small patches of bright metallic-looking matter appear in 
different parts of the bath, and geow larger. The iron is 
now coming to nature. This stage lasts about 25 minutes. 

IV. The Balling Stage. — The puddler has now to gather 
the bright patches of purified metal together, and form them 
into balls of about 80 pounds each, turning them over to 
get them uniformly heated. Oxidation of the metal is 
prevented as much as possible by keeping tbe damper down, 
hut at the same time the temperature of the furnace must 
be maintained so that the puddled balls maybe hot enough 
for the shingling operation. Tbe cinder is tapped through 
the cinder notch into small iron waggons. The hailing 
stage lasts about 15 minutes, and when the balls are 
drawn from the furnace on to the iron trolley, by which 
they are taken to the forge, the puddler's work is done. 
The full time of working off a charge is about 1^ hours ; 
but this depends somewliat on the skill of the woi 
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well aa on the character of the pig iron to be treated. A 
puddler and hia underhand can work through 6 heats per 
day, and if Longfellow's lines, 

" SotneQimg attempted, Bomething done. 
Has earned a night's repose," 

are true of the blacksmith, stilt more are they true of the 
puddler, than whom no man endures harder or more 
exhausting labour. 

Materialg and Products. — Fig iron for puddling is usually 
a close-grained, strong, grey iron, No. 4 forge, but mottled 
iron is also used. When a very soft, ductile iron is required 
for special purposes, the puddling charge consists of 
"foundry irons," and the other materials are carefully 
selected. A typical pig may be said to have the following 
compositions, exclusive of iron : — 

Carbon. C 8-5 

Silicon, Si 1-5 

Manganese, Mn 1*0 

Phosphorus, P I'O 

Sulphur, 3 variable. 

The tap cinder is usually described as " boilings," and 
" tappings," the latter of which is the purer, as it is tapped 
from the furnace towards the close of the process. The 
following analyses given by Turner show the difference in 
the composition of the two portions of tap cinder usually 
obtamed. 



Ferric Oiide, FcOj . 
Ferrous Oxide, i'eO . 
Silica, SiO, 

PlioeiAoric Oxide, PiO, 
Not detennined , 




12-90 
(>4'G2 
1547 
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Manganous oxide, MnO; lime, CaO; magnesia, MgO; 
alumina, AlgOs, and sulphur are generally present in small 
quantities, and are included in the " not determined " given 
above. 

Shots of metal are often present In the " boilinge," and 
can be separated from the powdered cinder by a magnet. 
This might be expected, as the cinder in swelling up is sure 
to bring away portions of the metal entangled in it. 

Hamvier slag is purer and richer in oxides of iron than 
the tappings, for oxidation of the metal takes place during 
the shingling, and the oxides formed mingle with the 
expelled cinder. 

Bull-dog is the refractory residue olitained by the 
calcination of tap cinder in a free current of air. The 
calcination is carried on in small kilns. Part of the tap 
cinder liquefies and separates from the main mass, bringing 
with it the greater part of the phosphates. It either settles 
on the bottom of the kiln, or drains away through special 
openings. It is more siliceous than tap cinder, and is 
known as " bull-dog slag." The bull-dog itself consists 
largely of ferric oxide and free silica. The mode of forma- 
tion may be expressed by the equation : 

2(2FeO.SiOJ + 0, = 2Fe,0a + 2SiO,. 

It is used to a limited extent in the fettling of the furnace 
bottom. 

Blue billy or purple ore is the oxide residue left in the 
pyrites burners used for roasting iron pyrites in the manu- 
facture of sulphuric acid. When it is used for fettling it 
should be low in sulphur, less than 0*5 per cent., and free 
from copper, which is often present in small quantities in 
pyrites, for both these elements tend to make the finished 
metal " red short." Spanish cuperiferous pyrites that 
has been roasted for sulphuric acid, and the residue 
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treated for the extraction of its copper, fumislies a good 
quality purple ore containing upwards of 9S per cent, of 
ferric oxide. 

Pottery mine is a black band ore containing manganese, 
which occarB in the pottery district of Staffordshira It is 
calcined for use in the puddling furnace, and in the calcined 
state is rich in oxides of iron. 

Best tap is the cinder from a mill furnace worked with an 
oxide bottom. It contains about 94 per cent, of iron oxides, 
and only S per cent, of silica. When it can be obtained it 
takes the place of ore in the fettling. 

Hammer scale consists principtilly of the black oxide, 
Fes04, and is collected from round the hammers and rolls 
tued in forging and rolling re-heated iron. 

The following materials are given by Prof. Turner as the 
average quantiLies for a " turn," which usually consists of 
6 heats, in the manufacture of best Staffordshire iron. It 
gives a good idea of the intake and output of a furnace : 



Pig iron 
Hammer slag 
Best tap 
Bull-dog 

„ (powdered) 
Purple ore . 



25 cwts. 2 qrs. 
4 ,. „ 



The output would be about 25 cwts. of puddled bars, and 
18 cwt. of tap cinder. 

It is not unusual when the pig and fettling suit each 
other, and the puddler is sliilfnl, for the yield of bars to be 
heavier than the charge of pig iron put into the furnace. In 
the production of common iron the quantity of fettling used 
ia less than that given above, and less care is taken in its 
selection. Also the yield is usually less than the pig 
charged, the difference amounting to from 3 per cent, to 
6 per cent. That is, a ton of pig produces from 19 cwts, to 
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19J cwta. of bare. But aa there ia often aa much aa 7 per 
cent, of impurity removed, Bome iron must be reducecl from 
the fettling, and pass into the refined metal. 

A pig high in ailicon and phosphorus is said to be 
" hungry," and uaea up the fettling very faat, so that a 
purer and more refractory fettling should be employed. 
Generally much care is taken in proportioning the quantity 
and qualit,^ of the fettling, for if the cinder is deficient too 
much of the iron itself will be oxidised, the cinder will 
thicken, and be unable to do its work properly, with 
consequent deterioration of the product. 

Mechanical PiuidUng.— For many years the puddling pro- 
cess was responsible for the production of such constructive 
ironwork as could not be made of caat iron, and much 
attention was given to such modifications of it as would 
reduce theexcesaive labour required, and increase the out- 
put. Apparatus was designed in connection with stationary 
furnaces to relieve the puddler, and among the moat 
successful were those of Pickles, Eastwood, and Clough. 
In all these an arrangement of levers, supported on a frame 
above the top of the furnace and worked by a smalt engine, 
gives a to and fro motion to the rabble across the bed, and a 
similar motion at right angles to this. These two motions 
compound and give to the rabble a stirring motion that can 
be directed to any part of the bed by the puddler, who holda 
the free end of the rabble. It is worked, as usual, through 
the stopper hole, but the puddler is relieved of much of the 
labour of rabbling. The drawback to the use of all these 
mechanical contrivances is that they cannot do the balling 
up, and this ia really the heaviest part of the work. There- 
fore they never came into very general uae. 

With regard to the increased output, larger furnaces were 
built with doors on both sides, so that the charge could be 
worked simultaneously by the puddlers and their under- 
bands. A heavier charge could thus be worked, but the 
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product was not bo uniform on account of the difficulty of 
keeping the temperature equal, and of providing men of 
equal Bkill for the two sides. Still, such furnaces were 
found to be economical of fuel and fettling. A still larger 
furnace with four working doors, two on each side, was 
tried in America. 

lievoldng FaiTiaeea. — A measure of success was obtained 
by the use of revolving beds, some of which were made to 
revolve round a horizontal axis, and others round an axis 
slightly inclined to the vertical. But as such furnaces are 
now practically out of use, only a short acooimt of them 
need be given. 

The Dankt Fwrnoce. — This is a reverberatory furnace, of 
which the middle portion or bed consists of a cast iron 
cylinder with conical ends. The cylinder is four feet long 
and five feet three inches in diameter, and is made of 
segments bolted together. It is furnished inside with a 
number of radial ribs to keep the fettling in place, and 
when in position is geared so that it can be rotated round a 
horizontal axis. The foundation of the bed consists of a 
moistened mixture of non-siliceous ore and lime plastered 
on and then well dried ; and the working surface is made by 
melting on to this a mixture of hammer slag and ore, and 
then throwing in lumps of refractory ore to roughen it. The 
grate has a closed ashpit, and the air for the combustion of 
the coal is blown into the ashpit under a light pressure, 
and also in jets over the top of the fuel in the grate. The 
draught can thus be controlled, and the flame varied as 
desired. The other end of the cylinder is fitted with a 
movable flue-piece, that can be pushed back when a charge 
is to be introduced or withdrawn. The smaller furnaces 
were designed to work a charge of from five cwts. to six cwts. 
of solid pig with the usual fettling, but in the larger furnaces 
a ton of pig iron melted in a cupola and transferred to the 
cylinder together with the necessary fettling of rich ores and 
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beet tap cinder can be worked throagh in about thirty 
minates. The molten pig and fettling are well mixed 
together by the revolution of the bed, and the refining ia 
very rapid. The fluid cinder ie tapped from the flue end, 
and the puddled ball removed through the flue opening, 
very large apparatus being required to handle it and to 
work it up on account of its size. Tlie cost of repairs in 
this furnace is very heavy, but in spite of this it was very 
largely used in America for many years, due principally to 
the high price of labour in that country ; but in England, 
with cheaper labour, it did not pay, 
and was used only to a limited extent. 
The Femot Furnace. — The bed of 
this furnace consistB of a shallow 
circular iron pan formed of segments 
riveted together. At the centre, and 
underneath, a short shaft is fixed at 
right angles to the surface, and the 
whole ia fitted to a circular trolley, 
80 that the bed slopes at an angle 
of 6° from the horizontal. The 
upper surface of the trolley slopes at the same angle as 
the bed, and is, therefore, parallel with it. A number 
of rollers connected with the bottom of the bed are made 
to run in a channel round the circumference of the 
trolley, and help to support the bed while allowing it 
freedom of motion round the central driving shaft. The 
trolley carrying the bed is run in through a gap in the 
furnace at the back and brought into position under the 
roof, an<> between the fire bridge and the flue bridge. 
When iu place, the lowest part of the bed is directly under 
the working door on the other side of the furnace. If a 
new bed has just been put in, the central shaft is connected 
with the driving gear, consisting of a worm and worm 
wheel driven by a small engine, and the working bottom 
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is made up of iron ore and tap cinder melted oq and levelled 
b; the aid of the rotating Bbell. The prepared bed may be 
deBcrlbed as a ehallov basin sloped so that molten matter 
will run down and collect in one part. The charge of pig 
iron (IScwts. to 20cwt8.)iB introduced with the fettling and 
melted. The bed is then rotated at the rate of three 
revolutions per minute. In this way the fettling on the 
apper part of the bed is oxidised by exposure to thafaraaoe 
gases, and is then carried into the metal on the lower part 
of the bed, there to exert its refining influence, and then to 
be brought out again by the motion of the bed to absorb 
more oxygen. In this way the fettling and the scrap, which is 
often introduced, acts as an oxygen carrier to the impurities. 
The rolation of the bed takes the place of the rabbling in 
the band-worked furnace, but when the Iron has come to 
nature the balling up has to be done by hand. The whole 
operation, including shingling, occupies abont two hours. 
The labour required is the same, but less fatiguing, and 
with more rapid working there is greater economy of fuel. 
The initial cost is heavy, and the wear eonsiderable. The 
furnace has also been largely used for steel making, which 
will be referred to later. See Fig. 24. 

Washed Metal. — Sir I. L. Bell found that by mixing rich 
oxides of iron, such as iron ores, hammer scale, etc., with 
molten pig iron a violent reaction is set up, and in a few 
minutes practically the whole of the silicon, phosphorus, 
and manganese is removed, wlille the carbon is very little 
affected. If then the refining is stopped at this stage a very 
pure white cast iron is obtained. Krupp, of Essen, used 
the Pernot furnace fettled with rich oxides for carrying out 
the process. The molten pig metal is brought straight 
from the blast furnace and run on to the bed of the furnace, 
and the necessary oxidesadded. In from five to ten minutes 
there is a sudden evolution of carbon monoxide, when the 
process is stopped and the metal tapped. The Americans 
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are mftking a specially pure washed metal containing only 
traces of silicon, pliosphorus, manganese, and sulphur, witb 
3*26 per cent, of carbon. It is a practically pure alloy of 
iron and carbon. 

Gag Furnaces Jor Puddling. — A number of furnaces have 
been designed for working with combustible gas instead of 
coal, and the most successful of these are based upon the 
regenerative principle adopted by Siemens. The working 
of a charge in one of these furnaces is much the same as 
in a coal-fired one, and the method of using the gas will be 
made clear in Chapter VIII. The economy of gas firing was 
reco<;nised as early as 185o, and its popularity is evidenced 
by the fact that the gas puddling furnace, under various 
names, has been largely used in this country, on the 
Continent, and in America. 

Yorkshire Bar Iron. — The best quality Yorkshire bar 
lias long been noted for its uniform quality and excellence. 
That made at the Low Moor Works is, perhaps, the best 
known. A short description of the pig iron used is given 
on p. 107. The pig is a grey or strongly mottled iron, 
containing about 3'5 per cent, of carbon, 1 per cent, of 
silicon, and 0*5 per cent, of phosphorus. It is first 
refined in a refinery similar to that described on p. 120. 
In this process nearly all the silicon and the greater part 
of the phosphorus is removed while the carbon is very 
little aiTected, owing, no doubt, to the contact of the metal 
with the coke fuel in the hearth. The charge consista of 
about 1^ tons of pigs placed on a bed of coke, and melted 
down by a blast driven in under a pressure of from 1^ lbs. 
to 2 lbs. per square inch. The blast is directed downwards 
into the bath of metal, and its oxygen oxidises both 
impurities and metal. Much care is required in conducting 
this refining, and in judging the right time to stop. The 
metal and slag are tapped into a shallow iron mould, water 
thrown on to the mass to solidify it, and the slag removed. 
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The plate of white iron thua obtained is about 8 inches 
thick, and contains all its carbon in the combined form. 
The plate ia broken up, and the iron puddled ; but as there 
is very little silicon and phosphorus to bo removed very 
little fettling is required, and the puddling is "dry." The 
puddling furnace in which the process is carried on differs 
somewhat from the ordinary type. At the flue end is a 
heating chamber called the " dandy," in which the charge 
is made red hot by the furnace gases on their way to the 
flue. The bed is formed of iron plates, and the charge 
when drawn from the ffue at a red heat is rapidly worked 
upon it. The metal does not actually melt, but remains in 
a pasty state, and is kept at a welding heat while the 
carbon is being removed. When the refining is finished 
the mass is broken up into a number of balls, which are 
taken to the hammer to be shingled into " noblins," about 
12 inches square and 2 inches thick. These are then 
broken into pieces, and sorted according to their fracture. 
The pieces are then piled, re-heated and hammered into 
billets, which are again re-heated and rolled into the 
required form. The soft fibrous pieces give the most 
malleable bars. 

As 10 beats of about 3 cwt. each are worked off in 12 
hours the process is very rapid, and this is due to carbon 
only having to be removed in the final process. 
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OBDCtBLE AND WELD STEEL. 

Thk general effect of carbon on iron wonld be noticed at 
a very early date, as it ia absorbed by tbe metal at a 
comparatively low temperature in sufficient quantity to 
influence the working properties of the metal. But although 
the real cause of the useful properties of ancient steel was 
not known, these properties were taken full advantage of 
in the manufacture of cutting tools and weapons. 

Bergman (1781) was the first to trace the modification 
in the properties of iron to the presence of variable pro- 
portions of carbon. 

The ancient term steel was applied to the variety of iron 
which could be forged and welded ; hardened and 
tempered by heating and sudden cooling ; and often softened 
and toughened by heating and slow cooling. Most of these 
properties are possessed in high degree by iron containing 
about 1 per cent, of carbon. As the percentage of carbon 
decreases the hardening property decreases, and below 0'2 
per cent, carbon it practically disappears ; but as the carbon 
increases the forging property decreases, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of 2 per cent, of carbon disappears altogether. 
Thus there are limits to the amount of carbon permissible 
in old-fashioned steel, and the various authorities are not 
quite in agreement with regard to these limits : bat there 
are a number of well-known grades of steel suited to 
different uses, and these will be noticed later. 

The modern term steel has a much wider meaning, and 
Includes not only true steel, but also a number of alloys of 
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iron with manganese, nickel, chromium, tangsten, vana- 
diom, and simitar metals, and these alloys furnish steels 
suited to a large variety of purposes. It is, in fact, the 
adaptation of steel to modern requirements. 

All the ancient iron and steel was what is known as 
weld metal, from the fact that it was produced in a spongy 
state and then hammered to weld it into a more or lees 
homogeneous mass. Now, by far the greater part of both 
iron and steel is finished in the molten state, and on that 
account is called ingot vietal. The following is s general 
view of the different varieties of iron and steel depending 
npon the percentage of carbon present : — 

Weld^roTi ; Ing ot Iron Weld Steel ; Ingot Steel 

OI>i> to 6i6 % carbon 0-23 to 1-8 % carbon 

Cast Iron or Pig Iron 

1-8 to 4-3% carbon 

Weld metal always contains more or less enclosed slag, 
while ingot metal is quite free from it. 

The modifications required in the old direct processes of 
extracting iron to adapt them for the production of steel may 
be briefij described before passing on to the more modem 
methods of manufacture. If in one of these direct 
processes the operation is prolonged so as to leave the 
reduced metal longer in contact with the carbon of the 
fuel ; and if the cinder is not too basic in character, or is 
tapped away more frequently so as to lessen its refining 
action, the reduced metal is found to contain carbon, and 
the finished metal possessea the ordinary properties of steel. 
The prolongation of the smelting is brought about by 
altering the inclination of the twyer so as to cause it to 
blow more across the hearth than into it. 

Steel may also be made by the puddling process, for if 
the pig iron contains sufficient manganese to act as a cover 
for the carbon, and so prevent its too rapid removal, and if 
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the finishing temperature is kept lower than for iron, the 
metal on coming to nature will contain carbon. But the 
process is not sufficiently under control to furnish a 
uniform product. 

The Cementation Process. — Higb-elass carbon steel, or 
best tool Bteel, is made in this country from the fineBt 
qualities of bar iron, and either 
Swedish, Hussian, or Yorkshire weld 
iron is preferred. For high grade 
cast steel best Swedish hammered 
bar iron, made by the Walloon 
process in a small open hearth, 
is generally used. The bars are 
first caused to absorb carbon by 
surrounding them with charcoal, 
and than subjecting them to pro- 
longed heating at a uniform tem- 
perature until the metal has taken 
up sufficient carbon to convert it 
into steel. The process is called 
cementation, and is carried on in 
the cementation furnace (Fig 25). 
Tlie iirelrtiek boxes A, A, about 4 ft. 
by 4 it. by 12 ft., are built on each 
side of a fire grate B, running the 
full length of the furnace, and are 
Pio. 2o.^- Cementation arranged 80 that the flame from 
'*'^'"^*' the grate can circulate completely 

round them, and heat them uniformly. The heating 
chamber is rectangular, and has an arched roof C, 
sufficiently above the tops of the boxes to allow room for 
the workmen to charge and discbarge them. Six flues, 
C, C, three on each side, pass through the roof D, where it 
springs from the side walls, into a conical chimney, which 
carries off the products of combustion, and also prevents 
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loss of heat by radiation from the arched roof. The grate 
is fired through doors at both ends. 

The bara for conversion are usually S inches wide, f inch 
thick, and 12 feet long. A layer of crushed charcoal freed 
from dust by screening, part new and part from a previous 
operation, is placed on the bottom of the bos ; then a layer 
of bars with narrow spaces - between them, then another 
layer of charcoal, and so on until the box is completely 
filled. Each box holds about 12 tons oE bars. The top is 
then covered over with a layer of moist swarf from the 
grinding troughs, which forme a good tight cover to protect 
the contents of the boxes from the action of the furnace 
gases. A trial bar is left protruding through a rectangular 
slot in the end of each box, through which it can be with- 
drawn from time to time for examination. It is luted 
round with clay, where it protrudes from the box, to pre- 
vent the admission of air. The firing is then commenced, 
and in two days the boxes are at a uniform temperature, 
and the cementation is proceeding regularly. The length 
of time required to complete the firing depends upon the 
amount of carbon to be absorbed, but the quantity 
absorbed also depends upon the temperature. The 
maximum for 800° C. appears to be about 0*9 per cent, 
carbon, and increases with the temperature. The tempera- 
ture usually obtained is nbout 1000° C, and this is kept up 
for from eight to eleven days, depending upon whether 
mild, medium, or hard steel is required. About twelve tons 
of coal are burnt in the firing. The technical terms for the 
duration of the heats are spring, country, shear, double 
shear, and steel through heat. The furnace takes about 
six days to cool down after the firing is stopped before the 
workmen can enter to take out the cemented bars. 

The converted bars, which are known as " blister bars," 
on account of their blistered appearance, are broken into 
short lengths, and sorted into grades by an expert. Tlie 
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blisterB are said to be cauaed by tbe reducing action of 
carbon on the enclosed slag, resulting in the formation 
of carbon monoxide, which, accumulating in the neighbour- 
hood of the slag patches in larger quantities than nill 
dissolve, raises the pasty metal above the general surface 
of the bar, and so causes the blister. This explanation was 
suggested and then proved by Dr. Percy; and it is now 
well known that mild steel that has been melted, and, 
therefore, freed from slag, can be cemented without the 
formation of blisters. 

During cementation carbon slowly penetrates the bar 
from outside towards the centre, and appears to do so by a 
true ditFusion process. On examining the fractured surface 
of a bar at different stages the shell of converted metal is 
seen to encroach from all sides on the iron core, which 
finally disappears in the steel through heat. Boberts- 
Austen heated iron with diamond dust under conditions in 
which no gaseous matter could possibly take part, and 
found that carbon was absorbed into the metal. Abel 
clamped together accurately planed slabs of steel and iron, 
and after heating them to a bright red heat for several 
hours found that carbon had passed from the steel to tbe 
iron. Bell made a similar experiment with wrought 
and cast iron, and proved that the carbon in tbe wrought 
iron increased from 0'04 to 0*4 per cent. In the Harvey 
process for the cementation of armour plates, the absorp- 
tion of carbon is found to follow the ordinary law of 
diffusion. But under the conditions that obtain in the 
cementation boxes it is probable that gaseous compounds 
of carbon also play an important part. The oxygen of the 
enclosed air would form carbon monojcide, CO, which is 
capable of diffusing into the hot iron, and would then give 
up carbon to the iron, and be converted into carbon 
dioxide, CO,. The carbon dioxide thus formed would 
escape, and coming into contact with ted-hot carbon 
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on the outside would be reconverted into carbon monoxide. 
That would again diffuse into the bar, and thus act as a 
carrier of carbon to the metal. Also cyanogen and hydro- 
carbons, usually present, would probably assist in the 
cementation. The action is, therefore, a complicated one. 
Weld Steel. — Before Huntsman's time (1740) the blister 
bars were piled, reheated, and hammered or rolled into 
bars, having a much more homogeneons structure, and this 
piling, reheating, and working was repeated with further 
improvement in the .quality of the steel. Even now this 
is done on a somewhat limited scale for the production of 
shear steel and double shear steel suitable for welding. 
But steel used for many purposes can now be made by much 
cheaper proeesaes. According to Dr. Percy, the original 
process consisted in cutting the blister bars into ten-inch 
lengths, which were then raised to a red heat and drawn 
out under the hammer into longer and thinner bars. 
Several of these were then made into a pile, one end of 
which was gripped by a holder, and dusted over with a 
mixture of clay and borax to prevent oxidation. The pile 
was then reheated in a hollow fire, hammered down, turned 
in the holder, the other end reheated and hammered. This 
formed a bar of single shear steel ; and if it was cut into two, 
the two halves put together, reheated, and again hammered 
into a single bar, this formed the double shear ateel. The 
finer varieties of steel were imported from Germany. 

Cnicibie or Cast Steel. — Huntsman, a clocltmalter of 
Doncaster, sueceeded in melting blister steel in a crucible 
and casting it into an ingot, by which metal quite free fi'om 
slag, and practically homogeneous, was obtained. He 
removed to Sheffield, which soon became the home of the 
crucible steel process, and has remained bo to the present 
day. It is carried on there in many large and small works, 
and produces steel second to none for the purposes to which 
it is suited. 
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Steel melting cmcibles are made from a carefully selected 
mixture of fireclays with a little coke duBt added. They 
are 16 inches high and 7 inches wide at the top. Each 
crucible has a hole in the bottom, and is provided with a 
circular stand of the same diameter as the bottom. A 
closely fitting cover with a circular hole in the centre, 
through which an iron rod can be passed, is piit on when 
the crucible is in position. The crucibles are carefully 
dried and heated to a red heat 
before use. Plumbago crucibles 
are sometimes used, and are 
more durable than tbeclayones, 
hut there is mora risk of too 
much silicon being reduced and 
passing into the metal. The 
melting is preferably carried on 
in a wind furnace (Fig. 26), 
using coke for fuel ; although 
gas furnaces of the Siemens 
regenerative type have been used, 
and oil furnaces have received 
some attention. But steel melters 
say that they get the best results 
in a coke fired furnace. 

Each furnace or "hole" is 
oval in shape, and will take two 
pots aide by side with room around them for the fuel. 
It is lined by putting a wooden core of the proper internal 
dimensions on the grate bars and then ramming moistened 
ganister round it. When the core is removed and the 
ganister well set a very satisfactory lining is formed. When 
a new pot is used it is placed on its stand in the furnace, a 
handful of silica sand thrown in to fill up the hole, and the 
fire made up. When the crucible is hot enough a charge 
of 50 pounds of blister steel in small pieces is emptied in 




Fio. 26.— Crucible Furnace. 

A, Furnace. B, Annealing 

oven. C, Clkimney. 
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through a sheet iron fuunel, and the cover put on. It 
gradually melts, and when "killed" is ready to poor. 
Considerable experience is reqnired to judge when the 
metal is in the right condition for pouring ; for if it has 
not been in the fire long enough it will teem " fiery " and 
the ingot will be full of blow-holes, and if too long 
it will teem "dead," and the ingot, although sound, will be 
brittle and unworkable. When the metal is properly 
"killed" the ingot will be quite sound except for the 
usual "pipe" at the top. The killing is probably due to 
the reduction of silicon from the silica in the walls of the 
pot, and its passage into the steel. Silicon is said to 
increase the solvent power of the metal for gases, and so 
produce a sound casting. If too much silicon is reduced 
and passes into the metal it teems dead. 

When the metal has been poured there is a well-defined 
slag line round the inside of the pot where corrosion has 
taken place at the surface of the molten charge. The 
second charge, therefore, consists of 44 lbs. of blister steel, 
and the final charge of 88 lbs. Each crucible is used for 
three heats under normal condiLions. 

The iron moulds are usually square, in cross-section, 
and produce an ingot about 8 inches wide. They are made 
in two parts, which are clamped together after the whole 
surface with which the molten metal comes into contact has 
been reeked with the smoke from burning tar. 

The teeming, as the pouring of the metal into the mould 
is called, must be done very carefully and at the right time 
it a sound ingot is to be obtained. The ingot mould is 
placed in a slightly inclined position to receive the metal, 
which is poured down the centre of the mould in as thin a 
stream as possible. The small cross-section favours rapid 
cooling, and the slow pouring allows the solidifying metal 
to follow up the incoming fluid, so that the structure of the 
ingot when cold is uniform, and the pipe at the top is 

l2 
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redaced to a minimam. Tbe presence of the pipe is an 
indication of sound metal. There is always a certain 
amoant of waste, for the ingots have to be " topped," that 
is, the piped portion cut off. This is generally about 10 per 
cent, of the whole. 

The melting down of carefully-selected blister bars is 
without doubt an ideal method for making tbe highest 
grade crucible steel ; but cast steel is also made from bar 
iron without cemeating it. For this purpose tbe bars are 
sheared into short lengths, and charged into tbe crucible 
together with a calculated quantity of charcoal to bring the 
metal up to the required content of carbon. The melter 
knows from experience what proportion of the added carbon 
will pass into the metal, and makes his calculations 
accordingly. A little spiegeleisen is added when the charge 
is melted, as it is found to improve the quality of the steel. 
This method is largely employed in America, where 
cemented bars do not appear to be made. 

The melting down of proportioned charges of bhster 
steel and unconverted bar or good quality scrap is largely 
followed, and forms a very useful general method. The 
method of making an inferior quality of cast steel by 
melting bar iron with charcoal and black oxide of man* 
ganese was used by Mushet as early as 1601. J. M. Heath 
strongly heated a mixture of the black oxide and coal tar in 
a crucible, and added the resulting carbide of manganese 
to the charge of British bar iron and charcoal. He thus 
produced a moderately good steel from inferior bar iron. 

Pure white pig iron may be melted down with good mild 
scrap or bar iron. The carbon of the pig is disseminated 
through the whole charge, and thus brought down. Either 
Swedish white pig iron or good " washed " metal may be 
used. Also it is probable that much good open hearth and 
Bessemer scrap is used in crucible steel manufacture. 

"When special tool steels are being made the calculated 
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proportion of the iron alloy, ferro-tungsten, ferro-ehrome, 
etc., is added to the crucible charge, and when properly 
melted the resulting steel is teemed into the moulds in 
the usual manner. 

It is not often that crucible steel containing less than 0'5 
per cent, of carbon is made unless for special purposes. 
Generally the range is from 
0'5 per cent, to 1'8 per cent., 
although more carbon can 
be introduced. But these 
high carbon steels are very 
difficult to manipulate, and 
are only used for special 
work. A good general view 
of a steel melting shop is 
shown in Fig. 27. The 
melting holes are on the 
right, nearly level with the 
floor, and there are no less 
than 100 of them in the 
complete shop. 

Slyrian Steel.— The Erz- 
berg, or ore mountain, in 
Styria furnishes a good 
spathic ore, from which a 
very pure white iron is 
Fig. 2fi.-Styrian Oi-en Hearth. obtained, and this metal is 
converted into steel of ex- 
cellent quality in a charcoal finery, which is shown in 
section in Fig. ^8. The hearth, A, is rectangular in 
plan, and is about SO inches long by 20 inches wide. 
The sides are formed of cast iron plates incUned at a small 
angle, and the bottom, or sole, is lined with a brasque of 
charcoal and slag well stamped in. The blast, which is 
supplied through an inclined twyer, B, at a pressure of 
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^ lb. on the square inch, is heated by being driven through 
a hot iron pipe b, before entering Uie hearth. This pipe 
passes to and fro through the chimney, D, where it is 
heated by the waste heat of the gasea escaping from the 
hearth through C, and the temperature of the blast is thns 
raised to 160° C. The tall wide chimney is necessary to 
prevent the escape of sparks into the open air, as the 
buildings round the works are largely constructed of wood, 
and thus liable to take fire. The hearth is supplied with 
charcoal fuel, and when in working order a pile of pieces of 
white iron weighing about 130 lbs. gripped in a pair of tongs 
is brought into the hearth and held over the glowing charcoal, 
but not in the blast. It is balanced by a weight hung on 
the shanks of the tongs, the edge of the side plate acting as 
a fulcrum. It is thus gradually heated, and when 
uniformly hot a second pile of 88 lbs. is placed in the 
hearth, and the first one brought over the twyer. During 
the heating the metal is freely sprinkled with alag. The 
two piles are then melted one after the other, and run down 
into the hearth. The slag is tapped at once, the blast 
reduced, and a shovelful of wet slag thrown on to the 
metal, which then becomes pasty and can be raised in the 
hearth. The pasty mass is allowed to remain for a few 
minutes to cool to the proper temperature for hammering, 
when it ia taken to the hammer and divided up into 12 
slabs or " massel," which nre then ready for reheating and 
welding. These massel are made into piles to be held in 
tongs and reheated as occasion offers in the same hearth 
as the refining is carried on. The various piles in the 
hearth are moved about as required. 

About 2 cwt. of white iron is refined at one operation 
lasting about 9 hours. The loss is aboat 10 per cent, of 
the metal charged in. It is said that a skilful operator 
can produce refined metal varying from the purest iron to 
the hardest tool sleel at will. 
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The reheated piles are drawn out into bars under the 
hammer, quenched in water, broken into short pieces, and 
aorted. An expert sorter can judge the content of carbon 
very accurately by the appearance of the fractured surface. 
Formerly the crude metal thus obtained was cemented by 
further heating with charcoal, and finished as weld steel ; 
but now the sorted pieces are melted in graphite crucibles 
for the production of cast steel, as in the case of eemented 
bars. The composition of the cast iron used and the steel 
obtained is shown below:— 





Crbon 


„„™. 


..,„.„ 


Phwpliorua. 


.*,„„ 


Wliite Cast Iron . 
Crucible Stoel . 


3-430 
1-020 


0-110 

0-020 


1-010 
0-043 


0-0€« 
0-019 


0-Olfi 

0-005 



A glance at the composition of the cast iron shows that 
the changes taking place during the refining process are 
simple in character. Only small quantities of silicon, 
phosphorus and sulphur have to be eliminated, and there 
is sufficient manganese to act as a cover for the carbon 
while they are being sufficiently removed to produce high- 
class metal. Carbon can thus be kept in the charge until 
the refining is finished. No working up in front of the 
twyer, as was necessary in the old fineries, is required. 
The cinder contains oside of manganese, which renders it 
more fluid and less oxidising than ordinary cinder, and so 
protects the " young " steel as it comes to nature. With 
the more impure pig worked in this country it is necessary 
to remove practically the whole of the carbon in order that 
the impurities may be sufficiently eliminated. 

The Styrian process does not depend for its success so 
much upon skill in working as upon locality. The districts 
in which the jirocess is carried on are densely wooded, and 
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abundant supplies of charcoal can be obtained. This is 
need both for smelting the local ores and for the refining 
process. Some 55 bushela ot pine charcoal are used in 
producing 2 cwts. of steel. It is only in such countries as 
Styria and Sweden that these processes can be made a 
commercial success. Another point of importance is that 
the country is hilly, and water power ia sufficiently abun- 
dant to enable the mechanical operations to be carried on 
by the power derived from turbines and water-wheels. 
Thus the tilt hammers used in working the refined metal 
into bars are actuated by water power. 

While the pure white iron is the principal product of 
Styrian blast furnaces, both grey pig and spiegeleisen are 
made. AJso the puddling furnace and the Siemens open 
hearth are found working side by side with the primitive 
fineries ; but the steel the; produce is only mild or middling 
hard in character. Styrian steel, however, has long been 
noted, and still holds its own, for an excellence of quality 
probably second to none. 

Case Hardening. — It is often necessary that a tool or 
part of a machine should possess a moderately soft and 
tough core with a hard resisting surface. It is then usual 
to resort to a partial cementation, and the process of case 
hardening is can-ied out. This consists in heating the 
finished machine parts or tools to a sufficient temperature 
in contact with carbonaceous matter. This is usually 
either wood charcoal or animal charcoal obtained by 
charring leather scrap. When a large number of articles 
are to be treated, they are packed in an iron box with the 
cement powder, and heated to the proper temperature in a 
muffle or reverberatory furnace. Care is taken to exclude 
air by a well-fitting lid ; and the duration of the heating 
depends upon the thickness of the case or shell of cement 
steel to be formed. A shell about J inch thick is formed in 
about four hours. The articles are then plunged into 
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water while red hot to harden the Borface. Care must be 
taken that the qaencbing is sufficiently rapid and uniform 
/or the whole charge, if good reaultB are to be obtained. As 
the point of saturation depends upon the temperature, this 
must be carefully regulated, or the ahell will be too hard or 
too soft for the purpose. Many case hardeners are now 
using pyrometers with their furnaces in order to better 
control their working. Also the success of the process 
depends largely upon the condition of the uncemented core 
or sap of the piece when the shell is hardened. Now this 
core is not always in the best condition for the purpose 
when the hardening is effected straight from the cementing 
vessel ; so that it is preferable to allow the articles to cool in 
the vessel, and to re-heat them rapidly to a red heat for 
hardening in tlie ordinary way. This is more trouble, but 
a better and more uniform result is obtained. When a few 
small articles are to be case hardened they are heated, 
dipped in yellow prussiat-e of potash (K(FeC«Na), which 
supplies the carbon, re-heated, and plunged into water to 
harden the surface. Various preparations are sold for the 
purpose, but they all act in the same way by giving up 
carbon to the hot metal. 

The Jlarvey Process for cementing one side of large mild 
steel armour plates containing np to 0*35 per cent, of 
carbon is carried on in regenerative gas furnaces. The bed 
of the furnace is movable, and consists of a trolley that can 
be run in and out at will. The bottom of the trolley is 
covered with a thick layer of fire bricks, in the upper part 
of which dues are constructed for the circulation of hot 
gases; and upon this a layer of fireclay is formed. 
The plate to be cemented is placed on the clay, and 
covered with a layer of charcoal. On the top of this 
another plate is placed, and covered with a layer of 
sand. Another layer of firebrick is arranged on the 
top of the sand to foi-m a protective covering. The 
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trolley thue prepared is bronght into position nnder the 
roof of the furnace. The end doors, which are cast-iron 
frames filled in with fire bricks, are closed, and the firing 
is commenced. The carbon diffuses downwards into the 
bottom plate, and upwards into the top plate, and the 
amount absorbed depends apoc the temperatare of the 
fnmaee and the duration of the process. This may extend 
from five to fourteen days. The trolley is moved in and out 
of the furnace by an endless chain, and the wheels and 
gearing generally are far enough removed from the working 
bottom to prevent their being damaged by the beat. 

The surface layer of the cemented plate may contain as 
much as 1'86 per cent, of carbon ; bat in the inner layers 
the percentage of carbon gradually diminishes to the 
original content, say 0*85. The plates are several tons in 
weight, and usually about 10 inches thick. 

When the plates have cooled down sufficiently, they are 
machined and shaped, if necessary. Then they are 
re-heated to a cherry red heat in a special trolley furnace, 
and hardened by quenching with a water spray. This portion 
of the work must be carefully done, if the surface is to have 
a uniform resistance. 

Some of the xtaes to which crucible steel is put, with 
the approximate amount of carbon present, are indicated 
below: — 



CuUery . 


. 0-6 per cent. C. 


Taps and dies . 


1-1 per canto 


Clii»el8 


. 0-7 


Turning tools . 


1-2 


Di« 


. 0'8 


Long files . 


1-3 


Sbws, chisels 


. 0-9 


Sawfilw . 


1-4 


Drills 


■ i-o 


Razors, lancets 


I -5 



Shear steel is largely used for welding to iron in the 
mannfactnre of edge tools for agricultural and other 
purposea. 
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The conversion of pig iron into weld iron or wrought iron 
has already been considered, and the character of the 
changes taking place explained ; so that the consideration 
of the problem of converting pig iron into ingot iron and 
steel will not present any difficulty. The silicon and carbon 
of the pig must be as completely removed in the case of 
ingot iron as in the case of weld iron, and for ingot steel 
the carbon must be either partially removed, or completely 
removed, and then sufficient carbon added to the metal in 
the finishing stage to bring it up to the required percentage. 
Also, if phosphorus and sulphur are present in notable 
quantities they must be brought down, as in the case of 
weld irons, so as not to interfere with the working properties 
of the metal. The presence of manganese in the pig metal 
presents no difficulty. 

In paddling and finery processes the removal .of the non- 
metals is largely effected by the oxygen in basic iron cinders 
and rich oxides of iron. But there is no reason ^y the 
oxygen of the air should not be directly utilised to do the 
work, providing the necessary conditions can be com- 
plied with. This was attempted by Bessemer in the years 
preceding 1855, in which year he took out a patent for a 
process that has developed into the process which forms the 
subject of this chapter. 

It is a far cry from the clay crucible with its charge of 12 
pounds of pig iron melted in a wind furnace to the modern 
vessel with its charge of 20 tons of molten metal; and 
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Bessemer had a very tedioQH task to make his process even 
a partial succesB. 

In explaining the principles of the process it will be best 
to consider the treatment of a non-phosphoric pig iron, that 
is, one from which the removal of silicon and carbon only 
need be considered. If a clay pipe is thrust to the bottom 
of a charge of such metal in the molten state, and a rapid 
current of air driven through it, the silicon will burn to 
silica, much heat will be developed by its combustion, and 
the temperature of the metal will rise rapidly. When the 
ailicon has burnt the carbon will burn, and the evolution of 
heat will continue until the carbon has all disap|>eared. 
Now this internal heat is developed so rapidly that the rise 
in temperature of the mass more than keeps pace with ihe 
increase in the melting point of the iron as it refines ; so 
that the final metal, though free from silicon and carbon 
and with a melting point approaching 1600° C, is still per- 
fectly fiuid, and can be readily cast into an ingot. But it is 
impossible to drive air through the metal without oxidising 
some of it along with the impurities, and the oxide thus 
formed, in part at least, dissolves in the molten metal, and 
gives to it the general character of burnt iron, which is 
unworkable. This was Bessemer's great stumbling block ; 
he could remove the silicon and carbon, but his refined metal 
would not forge. About this time Masbet was using man- 
ganese-in a crucible steel process, and be suggested that the 
addition of manganese in some form to (be bath of molten 
refined iron would remove the oxygen, and render the metal 
workable. This proved to be the solution of the difficulty ; 
and in practice the manganiferous pig iron spieffrleisen was 
found to be a suitable medium for introducing the man- 
ganese. This, however, carried carbon into the charge, and 
as it was not all removed subsequently, iron often containing 
more carbon than weld iron was obtained, and to this the term 
" mild steel " was applied. Now, the manufacture of 
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ferro-manganeBe containing as mnch as 80 per cent, of man- 
ganese enables a much smaller quantity to be used in 
order to iutrodace the necessary manganese, and as the 
oomparativel; small amount of carbon carried in with it is 
practically all oxidised, ingot iron can be produced at will. 
It may be remarked in this connection that Styrian and 
Swedish pig irons, which are often rich in manganese, may 
produce good Bessemer metal without the addition of man- 
ganese, and as much as 0*8 per cent, of manganese be left 
in the steel. 

Part of the oiide of iron formed while the air is being 
blown through the molten metal combines with the silica, 
and a slag or cinder rich in silica is produced ; and the oxide 
of manganese formed during the reduction of the dissolved 
oxide of iron h; the added manganese, not being soluble to 
the fluid metal, passes out and comes into contact with the 
siliceous slag, by which it is readily taken up. The man- 
ganese thus acts as a clearing agent by removing the excess 
of oxygen and giving a good workable metal. 

The evolution of the Bessemer converter, as the vessel is 
called, forms a very interesting part of the modern manufac- 
ture of iron and steel, and is one of the best examples of 
difficulties overcome in the march of industrial progress. 
Bessemer himself recognised the necessity (a) of blowing 
vigorously into the very heart of the metal ; (b) of blowing 
only when the whole of the charge was in the vessel ; and 
{(■) of being able to stop or resume the blowing at will. 
This led to the adoption of a vessel which could he rotated 
on an axis, and to blowing through the bottom of the vessel. 
But there are still some moderately successful, fixed, side- 
blown vessels in use. The converting vessel has undergone 
various changes both in size and shape ; and several modifi- 
cations of the simple process of blowing cold air through the 
molten metal have been tried, but none of them proved 
successful. The principal ate : (1) the injection of finely 
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divided carbon with the blast to effect the final carbnriBatioD ; 
(2) heating the blast to iiicrease tlie temperature ; (8) the 
blowing in of air and steam alternately ; (4) blowing with 
pure oxygen and hydrocarboDB obtained from petroleum to 
effect the expulsion of phoephorus and sulphur at very 
high temperatures in a reducing atmosphere of hydrogen 
and hydrocarbons. 

Among the early successes of tbo original process was a 
simple converter worked with hand-gearing that turned out 
ingots of good metul at £18 per ton. 

The Acid Bessemer Process. — T)iis is the original process 
in whit^h the molten metal is always in contact with the 
highly siliceous lining of the converting vessel, and on that 
acconnt the slag formed is highly siliceous or " acid " in 
character. Hence the title of the process, which is suffi- 
ciently expressive. On account of the acid nature of the slag, 
any phosphorus present in the metal at the beginning of 
the operation is still there at the end ; for the character of 
the slag prevents any phosphoric oxide formed during the 
blow from passing into it, or if it passes into the slag it is 
eventually reduced, and the pliosphorus passes back into 
the metal. On this account only pig iron practically free 
from phosphorus can be used. This has created a 
demand for a pure pig iron smelted from pure htematite 
ores, and known as Bessemer pig. 

The Converter. — The shape of the vessel has varied con- 
siderably during its evolution, but the one now largely used 
is circular in horizontal sei:tion, and symmetrical with 
regard to its vertical axis. It is known as the concentric 
converter, and the shell, which is made of shaped wrought 
iron plates one inch thick, held together by straps and 
rivets, takes the form of a cylinder with a conical end. 
The bottom edge of the cylinder, which projects inwards, is 
made of strong angle iron to act as a support for the lining. 
The conical end forms the neck of the vessel, and is made 
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separatel;, bo that it can be detached if DecesBary. Round 
the middle of the cylindrical portion is fixed a strong Bteel 
belt, from the ends of a diameter of vhieh project two 
trunnions formed of oast iron box sections. The trunnions 
are supported on piers between which the vessel can be 
rotated at will. The rotation may be effeoted by a worm 
wheel fised to one of the trunnions, and geared to a screw 
which is worked direct from the cranks of a pair of hydraulic 
engines fixed to one of the piers. In this way the converter 
can be rotated in either direction. One of the trunnions is 
hollow, and is connected with the blast main by a telescope 
joint. The working lining is made of ganister (see p. 46), 
which is moistened with water to make it bind, and then 
rammed between the inside of the shell and the outside of 
a wooden core, the space between the two forming the 
thickness of the lining. The neck is lined in the same 
manner. The bottom, which is also made separately, 
consists of a strong iron frame that supports the refractory 
material forming the working bottom. The central portion, 
which is usually somewhat raised above the general level, 
forms the twyer region, and is pierced by a number of 
slightly conical holes opening above into the body of the 
vessel, and below into an iron box, the blast chest The 
interior of this chest is connected directly by a goose neck 
with the hollow trunnion jointed to the blast main. The 
twyers are slightly tapered fire clay cylinders, each of 
which is perforated by a number of channels '^ inch in 
diameter. These twyers are passed through holes in the 
bottom plate which also forme the top plate of the blast 
chest, so that their inner ends are just fiush with the 
bottom. They are held in position by eccentric catches 
fitted to the sides of the holes through which they pass, and 
the ends are luted round with clay. The number of 
twyers and perforations vary according to the size of the 
vessel, but 10 twyers, each containing 10 channels, may be 
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taken aB an average, which would represent a hlaet opening 

into the converter of nearly 4 inches diameter. The bottom 

plate of the hlast chest, although quite air-tight when in 

position, is easily removed, so that the twyers can be 

examined between the heats, and replaced if necessary. 

The bottom lining 

is subjected to the 

principal stress 

and corrosive 

action during 

working, and 

must he replaced 

after some 20 to 

90 heats, while the 

side lining will 

last through from 

400 to 500 heats 

under normal 

conditions. 

The bottom is 
fixed to the body 
of the converter 
by cotters, which 
are readily re- 
moved, and the 
joint where the 
body and the 
bottom meet is 
made tight by 

ramming in a mixture ot moistened ganister and clay. There 
is a hydraulic lift directly undtir the converter when it is in 
position, on to which a trolley can be run to be lifted into 
contact with the bottom when it has to be repaired. In this 
way an old bottom can be readily taken away, and a relined 
one put in its place. The general form of the concentric 




Fig. 29. — Concentric Converter, 
A, Body. 7>, Hollow tninnio 

C. Bottom. E, Trolley. 

0, Blast chest. 
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Fig, 30.— Eccentric Converter, 

L, Body. D, Trolley. 

t, Trunnion. E, Bla«t main. 

;, Bottom. f, Hydraulic table. 
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converter, aDd the method of connecting the hottom with 
the body and the blast main, is shown in Fig. 29. 

A 15-ton converter of the concentric type has the follow- 
ing dimensions : — 24 feet 5 inches high and 10 feet 
5 inches in diameter ; it is mounted on standards or piers 
20 feet high, and weighs from 60 to 70 tons. It can be 
moved readily into various positions round its horizontal 
axis, such as the horizontal when charging, the vertical 
when blowing, and the more or less inverted when running 
slag or metal, or for tipping out residues. It can also be 
worked from both sides if necessary. 

The capacity of a converter depends upon the width of 
the mouth ; the wider the mouth the smaller the capacity, 
for the whole of the molten charge must lie in the vessel 
when it is in the horizontal position, and a wide mouth 
means a shallow bath of metal, and consequently a small 
charge. The wider the mouth the less the waste through 
ejectment, as the ejected metal has more chance of falling 
back into the vessel ; but the narrower the mouth the 
higher the temperature obtained in working, and the 
greater the back pressure. So that there are limits to the 
width of the mouth, and these can only be determined by 
practical experience. 

In converters of the eccentric type the axis of the neck is 
at an angle of about 30° to the vertical axis ; this increases 
the capacity of the converter, as the belly is larger ; but 
there is no chance of the ejected metal falling back, and the 
converter can be worked from one side only. In Fig. SO ia 
shown the form of the eccentric converter, and the hydraulic 
table for lifting the bottom into position. 

Bloioing Engines. — The blast required to work the con- 
verter is usually supplied by a double cylinder blowing 
engine of the horizontal type. The air is driven into a 
large iron reservoir to convert the puhe-like flow into a 
steady one, and leaves it under a pressure of, from 20 lbs. 
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Fig. ai.— Tilting Ladle. 



to 25 lbs. per square inch to enter the vessel through the 
twyer holes. 

The LaMea. — These vessels, which are used for bringing 
the molten pig iron to the converter and for receiving the 
finished product, must correspond in dimensions to the 
converters with which 
they are used, as they 
hsve to hold the full 
charge of metal in each 
case. The feeding 
ladle, which consists of 
an iron shell lined with 
a course of firebricks, 
is mounted on a trolley, 
and is fitted with hand-gearing so arranged that the ladle 
moves laterally towards the converter at the same time as 
it is tilted over the mouth. So that when the metal is ready 
to run the lip is well ovor the mouth of the converter, which 
has heen brought into the horizontnl position for receiving 
the charge. The actual tilting is often done by attaching 
a chain to the off-side 
of the ladle, and raising 
it by means of an over- 
head travelling crane. 
The general form of 
the ladle is shown in 
Fig. 31. It is drawn 
along the platform in 
front of the converter 
by a steel rope. The casting ladle (Fig. 82), which receives 
the finished metal, consists of a wrought iron shell with a 
ganister lining that slopes from all parts to the tap hole in 
the bottom. This is closed by a clay stopper attached to 
an iron rod coated with fireclay where it is likely to come 
into contact with the molten metal. The upper part of the 




Fio. 32.— Casting Ladle. 
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rod is bent over the side in the form of a swan's neck, bo aa to 
paaa throagh gaides fixed to the outside of the ladle. It is 
also connected with the short arm of a lever in such a way 
that when the long arm is raised the plug is lifted out of 
the tap hole, and when it is lowered the plug is pushed 
back again. This ladle is suspended on trunnions from the 
horizontal arm of a hydraulic crane having a circular 
motion ; it can thug be brought under the mouth of the 
converter to receive the charge, and then over the moulds 
in the casting pit to cast the metal. 

The converters, when there are several of them, are 
arranged in a row, with a platform running along in front 
of them at such a height that when the converters are 
horizontal their mouths are just above it The charging 
is carried out on this platform. 

Working the Charge. — The converter is hot from a previoae 
blow, or, if newly lined, has been heated by blowing coke in 
it The ladle containing the full charge of molten metal is 
raised to the platform by a hydraulic lift, and drawn in 
front of the converter. The metal is then run in, the blast 
turned on, and the converter brought into the vertical 
position. The pressure of the blast and the narrowness of 
the twyer channels through which it is driven prevents the 
metal from running back into the blast box, and the re- 
actions proceed rapidly. The silicon burns to form silica, 
which unites with basic oxides to form a slag, and there is 
very little flame during this part of the blow, as no com- 
bustible gases are formed. Then the carbon burns with 
formation of carbon monoxide, wliich gives a brilliant flame 
at the converter mouth. Particles of iron and slag ate also 
driven out, causing a shower of sparks. When the carbon 
is all burnt the flame drops, and if the blowing is con- 
tinued the metal itself will oxidise rapidly. The dropping 
of the flame is usually taken as the indication that this 
part of the operation, which lasts from ten to fifteen minutes, 
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is finished. The converter is then turned down, and the 
blast cut off. The bath is now ready for the Bptegeleisen or 
the f err o- manganese to be added. If the addition is only a 
small proportion of the whole cliarge it may be thrown into 
the converter cold, but if a larger proportion is to be added 
it must be heated before it ia thrown in. The metal ia then 
ready to be run into the casting ladle, which is brought 
under the mouth, and receives the full charge. The molten 
metal in the ladle is covered with a layer of slag that lias 
run from the converter with it. This protects the metal 
from the air, and prevents the too rapid escape of heat 
from it. The ladle is then brought over the casting pit, 
the tap-hole opened, and the metal run into the ingot 
moulds placed there to receive it. The moulds are heavy iron 
castings, having a rectangular cross-section with the corners 
rounded off. They are open at the bottom, and a little wider 
there than at the top, so that they may be readily stripped 
from the ingots. For casting they are placed vertically on 
an iron plate in the bottom of the casting pit, and when the 
metal has set sufBeiently tor handling they are lifted off by 
a crane, and the ingots removed in a similar manner. The 
further treatment of these ingots will be described later. 

Analyses of the gas taken from the converter at intervals 
during the blow show that some of the carbon is burnt at 
the same time as the silicon, but as the temperature is 
lower it is burnt to carbon dioxide and escapes as such. 
Later, when the greater part of the silicon has burnt, and 
the main bulk of the carbon is burning, the temperature is 
higher and carbon monoxide is the gaseous product. Thus 
the carbon dioxide was found to decrease from lO'T per cent. 
to 1'3 per cent., and the carbon monoxide to increase from 
to 81 per cent, in the course of a blow. The nitrogen 
decreases from 88'4 per cent, to 66 per cent. The high 
percentage of nitrogen during the earlier part of the blow 
shows conclusively that the oxygen of the blast is being 
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principally abBorbed by the silicon in the charge. In the 
early days of the process the character of the flame was 
carefully noted, and the flame itself was looked at through a 
spectroscope to observe the appearance end disappearance 
of certain lines in its spectrum. Now the experience of 
the blower is more depended upon, and the spectroscope 
but little used. The manganese present in the p^ is 
oxidised and passes into the slag, but the phosphorus is 
practically unchanged. Oxide of iron is formed freely, and 
is in part removed in the slag ; the remainder is left in the 
molten metal to be reduced by the deosidiser. 

If too little silicon is present the blow is " cold " ; that 
is, the temperature does not rise sufficiently for a good 
finish. According to Howe about 1'26 per cent, silicon is 
the best for general blowing; but in American practice 
metal with as low as 0'66 per cent. BJlicon is blown, and 
the difficulty is got over by using a converter with a larger 
bottom and twyer area, so that the bath of metal is not so 
deep, and the blowing more rapid. The duration of such a 
blow is usually less than ten minutes, and the blows are 
made to follow each other rapidly. In this way the 
converter is kept very hot, and the finished metal is good 
in spite of the low silicon content of the pig. This rapid 
working has been tried at Barrow, but was not found 
suitable for the grade of pig iron produced there, nor for 
the atmospheric and other conditions obtaining in this 
country. The twyer blocks in the Barrow converters were 
reduced from 3S to 24 twyers, for the metal was found to 
be BO hot at the end of the blow as to be quite unmanageable. 
In Sweden low silicon irons are blown, bat the metal is 
very hot at the beginning. 

On the other hand, if the silicon content is too high the 
temperature rises too much, and this does not give satiB- 
factory results. But this difficulty can be overcome by the 
addition of cold scrap ; this is known as " scrapping." But 
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this can be avoided by the use of a mixer from which 
molten metal of fairly uniform composition can be taken. 
Aeeording to Siemens the oxidation of silicon in the molten 




Pio, 88, — Converter and Cranee ii 

A, Convertor. o, Casting crane, 

B, Tilting ladle. s, Casting ladle. 



Bessemer Shop. 

K, Ingot mould. 



bath determines the oxidation of iron to furnish the silica 
formed with a basic onide. The general arrangement of the 
converter and cranes in a Bessemer shop is shown in Fig. 33. 
The composition of Bessemer pig used in different countries 
and in different parts of the same country varies consider- 
ably; but the following table will give an idea of the 
working limits : — 





Ctttbon, 


_. 


UuiginMe. 


(I'-l to 02 
005 
0-06 


Sulphur. 


Limits of 
composi- 
tion 

Typical 

i!^iiiswi 

metal . 


i-i to 3-1 

3-3 
Variable but 

fuiilj- under 
control. 


•2-5 to 0'6 
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3 to 01 
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The slagB formed are very acid in chatacter and not at all 
uniform in composition, some portions not having property 
fi^ed. The fluid portion rons from the converter, and 
collects upon the top of the metal in the ladle as already 
described; the remainder is tipped out by inverting the 
converter after the metal has been run. An average com- 
poeition of slag taken from the converter at different periods 
of the blow is given below : — 

CompogitioH of Acid Bessemer Shiff. 

Silica, SiOs 650 

Manganese oxide, MnO .... 27'0 

Ferrous oxide, FeO 13-0 

Alumina, AlsOj 3-0 

Lime, CaO 1'6 

Magnesia, MgO ...... 0'5 

100-0 

There are three ways in which the molten pig may be 
prepared for the process. 

(1) It may be run directly from the blast furnace into 
the feeding ladle, and is then known as "direct metal." 
Bat this means that the smeltiug furnace must be 
sufficiently near to the Bessemer plant for the metal to be 
brought (o it without undue cooling, and that a fairly 
regular supply can be guaranteed, or the working of the 
plant will be intermittent, and therefore costly. 

(2) The metal in the form of pigB may be melted down 
in a cupola and run into a ladle for transference to the 
converter. This was the method usually adopted, as 
regular working of the plant cculd then be ensured. The 
cupolas used for this purpose vary from 8 feet to 10 feet in 
outside diameter, and are 14 feet to 24 feet high up to the 
charging door. They are worked with a blast pressure of 
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J lb. to I lb. per square inch. The largest will melt about 
16 tons of pig per hour with the consumption of 1 ton of 
coke. Some of the bilicon is oxidised and removed, which 
is an advantage with high silicon pig, but the reverse when 
the Bilicon is low. It allows, however, of the charge being 
mixed to suit the requirements. This method is being 
largely used, but will probably gradually disappear. 

(8) The most recent method is to take the molten metal 
from a mixer, which is a kind of reservoir for the molten 
metal from the blast furnace. This method, which will 
be described in the next chapter, allows of very uniform 
working. 

The lose of metal from pig to steel varies somewhat, but 
does not exceed 9 to 12 per cent, for direct metal, and 14 
to 15 per cent, for cupola metal. 

The Ba»ic Bestemer Process. — It has bean known for a 
long time that when the amount of silica in a refining slag 
exceeds 30 per cent, that phosphorus will not pass into it, 
and that practically the whole of that element present in 
the pig iron is found in the refined metal. For this reason 
pig iron containing a notable quantity of phosphoruB cannot 
be treated in a silica-lined converter, as the slag formed is 
very acid in character. It was also known that a sufficiently 
basic slag would take up practically the whole of the 
phosphorus from a very phosphoric pig, with the production 
of good workable metal. But it was also thought, although 
erroneously, that at a very high temperature phosphorus 
would not pass even into a basic slag. This tended to 
retard progress. 

As early as 1872 Mr. Snelus succeeded in reducing the 
phosphorus in a charge of molten pig from 2 per cent, 
down to O'l per cent, by the use of a basic lining, but not 
in a Bessemer converter, and Mr. E. 'Riley had worked in 
the same direction. It was left, however, to Messrs. 
Thomas and Gilchrist to perfect a practical method for 
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treating phoBpboric pig iroQ by the Bessenier process, and 
in doing this they received the assistance of such well 



Fio. 84. — Bessemer Convertor in Position, 

known men ab E. P. Martin, Windeor Hich&rds, and J. E. 
Stead. 

The chief difficulty lay in the selection of a suitable 
lining, but dolomite lime was finally selected, and the 
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difficulties attending its use on the large scale overcome. 
The process was first carried to a comiuereial sneeess 
in the works of Messrs. Bolckow, Vanghan & Go. at 
Middleshorough. 

The Basic Lining. — The substitution of a basic for an 
acid lining constitutee the essential difference between the 
two processes ; and dolomite lime appears to be the only 
generally suitable material, although lime itself has been 
successfully used. The principal difficulties are due to the 
great shrinkage which dolomite undergoes when it is burnt 
to form the lime, and to the fact that water cannot be used 
in the moulding process. The dolomite is first burnt at a 
temperature sufficiently high to effect the maximum shrink- 
age, but not high enough to cause the pieces of stone to 
cinter into a solid mass. A basic-lined cupola worked with 
a blast pressure of 1 lb. per square inch, and burning 1^ cwt. 
of coke per ton of raw stone, gives the best results. The 
coke and stone are charged in alternate layers at the top, 
and the burnt stone is raked out through a doot in the 
bottom. The partially burnt pieces are picked out and 
returned to the cupola, none but properly burnt stone being 
passed on. This is then ground to a coarse powder in a 
mill under edge runners, and then mixed with hot, well- 
boiled tar to render the mass plastic. It may then be used 
for ramming round a core to form the converter lining, as 
already described tor the acid process ; or, as ia more 
common, it is moulded into bricks by being subjected to 
considerable pressure in a powerful hydraulic press. The 
moulds in which the bricks are made are shaped so that 
the bricks will follow the cui-ve of the converter shell, and 
can be set without the use of mortar of any kind. In 
lining the converter, the bricks are built a little away from 
the shell, and the space between is rammed in with the 
same mixture as is used for making the bricks. This tends 
to drive the bricks inwards, and force them closer together. 
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Formerly the bricks were burnt at a low, red beat after 
moulding; but now they are brought straight from the 
press, with the exception of a few burnt ones to form the 
bottom rowa. Fig. 94 shows the concentric form of con- 
verter, which is almost entirely used in the basic process. 

The Bask Bottom. — This is formed differently from the 
acid bottom. There is the usual frame and bottom plate, 
which also forms the top of the blast box, in which are a 



FlO, 33, — Converter Bottom in Bepairing Shop, 

number of holes corresponding to the number of air 
channels required in the twyer plug, or central portion of 
the bottom. Iron rods are placed upright in these holes, a 
large iron ring fixed round them, and the dolomite mixture 
well rammed in between the rods with a circular rammer 
having a central hole large enough for a rod to pass through. 
In this way they are uniformly rammed round. The iron 
ring is then withdrawn, and the remainder of tbe bottom 
rammed in. When tbe rods are talien out, channels are 
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left for the passage of the blast from the chest to the interior 
of the converter. The bottom is brought into position and 
secured as already described. Fig. 85 shows a bottom in 
the repairing shop. The grinding mills for the basic material 
are on the right. 

The Process. — The details of a blow vary somewhat in 
different works, so that the following must be taken as a 
general description. The converter is already hot from a 
previous charge, or has been heated by blowing fuel in it. 
A quantity of lime, about S cwt. per ton of metal, is added, 
together with some coal, and blown until hot. The con- 
verter is then brought down, and the charge of molten pig 
run in from the tilting ladle. The blast is now turned on, 
the converter rotated into the vertical position, and the 
blowing continued. In about 10 minutes the silicon, the 
carbon, and the greater part of the manganese, together 
with a small part of the phosphorus, have been oxidised, 
and the Hame drops ; the blow is continued for 2 or 8 
minutes, during which the remainder of the phosphorus is 
oxidised. There is no positive indication of the disappear- 
ance of the whole of the phosphorus from the metal ; but 
long and careful observation enables the blower to detect 
even slight changes in the appearance of the flame. He is, 
therefore, able to tell how the blowing is proceeding, and 
when the metal is ready for the deoxidiser. However, he 
is unable -to rely entirely on his judgment, eo that the con- 
verter must be brought down at intervals during this after- 
blow, a sample dipped out with a small ladle, and tested. 
For this purpose the metal is poured into a round mould, 
hammered into a round plate about ^ inch thick under a 
small steam hammer, broken across, and the fracture 
examined. An expert can tell from the appearance of the 
fracture whether the blow is to be resumed, or whether it 
has gone far enough. The presence of phosphorus causes 
the metal to crystallise, and as the element disappears the 
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Bize of the cryataU decreases. The blowing le eontinued 
until the test piece shows a graaular tracture. 

When the blow is finished, the slag is ran into a truck 
on the roadway below the platform, or on the floor directly 
under the converter, and the bath of metal is ready for the 
addition of the deoxidiser. If mild steel is being made, 
the weighed quantity of ferro-manganese, broken up into 
small lumps and made red hot, is shovelled into the con- 



FlG. 86. — CHBting Basic Steel at Spriog Tale Works. 

verter, and the bath allowed to stand for a few minutes to 
soak. It is then run into the casting ladle and taken to 
the casting pit. The ladle in position over the moulds is 
shown in Fig. 86. While the hath is standing, after the 
addition of the ferro manganese, reactions are set up by 
which some phosphorus is caused to pass back into the 
metal, but the blower always blows the metal until the 
percentage of phosphorus is lower than that allowed in the 
finished metal, so as to compensate for this passing back. 
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Sometimes the converter is turned up,after the addition of the 
ferro-mangaDese, and the blow continued for a few seconds 
before the metal is poured. The casting ladle in position 
over a mould is also shown in Fig. S3. If higher carbon 
metal is required, as for the production of rail steel with 
about 0'4 per cent, of carbon, the addition is not made to 
the converter. The metal is run into the ladle with as 
little slag as possible, and the proper proportion of molten 
spiegeleisen added to it there. But the changes indicated 
above still take place, for it is impossible to prevent some 
slag from running into the ladle and forming a layer on the 
top of the metal. The carbon and manganese of the 
spiegeleisen react on this slag, and a little phosphorus is 
reduced and passes back into the metal. 

The oxidation of the phosphorus during the after-blow 
seems to determine the oxidation of iron to a greater 
extent than in the acid process, and the addition of 2 to 8 
per cent, of manganese is necessary to obtain metal workable 
at a red heat, for the oxygen must be cleared out while 
some manganese is still left in the metal. It would appear, 
according to some authorities, that if carbon monoxide is 
formed, it acts upon the phosphate in the slag, and 
phosphorus passes back into the steel ; but manganese 
acts as a cover for the carbon by preventing its rapid oxida- 
tion, so that as long as manganese is present, phosphorus 
remains in the slag. Stead, however, is of opinion that 
manganese itself will reduce phosphate of lime, and he thus 
accounts for the phosphorus that passes back into the 
metal. 

If a manganiferous pig is being blown, it is found that 
as much as 02 to O'S per cent, of manganese may be left 
in the metal after the phosphorus has been removed, and 
as this tends to prevent over-oxidation during the after- 
blow, less ferro-manganese or spiegeleisen is required to be 
added. Also other additions, such as hfematite pig, silicon- 
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Spiegel, and earbonaceooa matiterB have been osed in order 
to reduce the qnantities of the usual deoxidiBers to be 
added. In the case of the higher carbon steels, it should 
be noticed that the deoxidiser is also the recarbariser. 

The removal of sulphur does not appear to be by any 
meaaa certain. Sometimes it is nearly all eliminated, at 
others a considerable proportion remains in the finished 
metal. To obtain sulphur-free metal a manganiferons pig, 
in which the sulphur is always low, should be used. 

The slag is an important item in the basic process, for it 
contains much phosphate of lime, and is valuable as a 
manure. It is removed from the Bessemer shop to the slag 
mill, broken up and ground to a fine powder. It is then 
ready for the market. The composition of the slag must 
be controlled as far as possible, and frequent analyses of it 
made, for the presence of much oxide of iron in it means 
loss of metal from the charge, and a correspondingly lower 
output. Sufficient lime must be added to prevent this. 
The lime should be of good quality, with a low content of 
silica, as this acid oxide requires from three to four times 
its weight of lime to slag it off, with a consequent decrease 
in the lime available for the removal of phosphorus. The 
following will give a general idea of the composition of 
basic slag : — 

Lime, CaO 60*0 

Phosphoric oxide, PjOk .... 20-0 

Ferrous oxide, FeO 15'5 

SiUca, SiOs 7-0 

Manganous oxide, MnO .... 4*0 

Alumina, AljOa 2*0 

Magnesia, MgO I'O 

Sulphur, S 0-6 

lOOi) 
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The general oompoBition of the pig iron used, and of the 
finiahed product, is shown below : — 
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It is just as necessary that the phosphoruB content of 
" basic " pig should not fall below a certain limit as that 
there should be sufficient silicon in " acid " pig. The 
reason for this is that the character of the blow depends 
upon the amount of phosphorus to be oxidised, and if there 
is not sufficient, a cold blow is the result, that is, the metal 
is too cold for satisfactory casling, and skulls, or masses of 
solidified metal, are left in the ladle. On the other hand 
the silicon content must not be too high or the blow is 
hotter than it should be, and equally unsatisfactory results 
are obtained. Sometimes a very siliceous basic pig has its 
silicon blown down in an acid lined converter, and is 
finished in a basic lined one. The judicious addition of 
cold steel scrap is very useful in the case of very hot blows, 
and is known as " scrapping." Fig. 37 shows the cranes 
and moulds in position, and gives an idea of the cramped 
condition of a Bessemer shop. 

Small Converters. — Such vessels are still in use where 
small charges of steel are manufactured, and are either 
fixed or arranged for tipping, as the case may be. They 
are side blown, and with the fixed converters the finished 
metal is tapped from a tap-hole which is plugged with clay 
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while the blow is going on. The blast box is usually in 
the form of a belt round the body of the converter, and the 
twyers lead froia it through the side lining. The blast 
pressure is lower than is used for bottom blown vessals, and 
averages about 6 lbs. per square inch. High quality metal 
is produced in Sweden in acid lined converters of this type, 
hut it is only fair to say that the pig iron used is of 



FlO. 87.— MouldH and Cranes in BeBsemer Shop. 

esceptional quality. The carbon in the finished metal may 
be high enough for high grade tool steel, as the following 
analysis will show : — 

Carbon = 1-3 ; Manganese — 0'4 ; Silicon = O^OS ; Phos- 
phorus = 0"02 ; Sulphur = Trace. 

In this country the Hatton modification of the Clapp- 
Griffiths fixed converter is one of the best forms. The 
original converter had a fixed bottom, but Mr. Hatton made 
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the bottom movable, which offers greater facilities for 
working and repairs. The veBsel is Bide blown, and the 
twjers, which are round the circumference and a few inches 
above the bottom, are connected with the blast belt by a 
descending pipe that can be easily moved aside when a 
twyer is to be replaced. High grade pig containing about 
2 per cent, of silicon is used, and a blow requires about 
15 minutes from the time the molten metal is run in. The 
osidation of iron is excessive, and the loss of metal is about 
20 per cent, of the charge. Only dead soft metal can be 
produced ; but it is of excellent quality, the carbon being 
about 0*1 per cent., and the phosphorus and sulphur low. 

The Robert Converter is an example of a email side-blown 
tipping vessel of the eccentric type. It is circular in 
horizontal section with a fiat side, so that it takes somewhat 
the form of a D. The twyers pass through the 0at side, 
and are inclined a little towards each other as they pass 
through the lining, so as to blow more towards the centre 
of the bath. It is claimed, however, that the blast does 
not penetrate the metal very far, but refines it by a kind of 
surface action. The inclination of the twyers can be 
altered by tipping the converter into various positions. A 
large excess of air is used, so that the carbon is probably 
burnt straight to carbon dioxide, and the temperature of 
the bath thus increased. The converter may be either 
acid or basic lined to suit non-phosphoric or phosphoric pig 
as the case may be. Ferro-manganeee, and sometimes 
ferro-silicon, is added at the end of the blow, and the 
finished metal is run from the neck by tilting the vessel. 
Such converters are more suitable for the production of 
steel castings than for ingot metal. 

The principal difficulty in dealing with these small 
charges is to keep the metal sufficiently fluid to cast well, 
and this is overcome in the Walrand-Legfinissel process by 
running in a calculated quautity of ferro-silicon after the 
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carbon has been blown oat, and then turning up the 
converter again for an after-blow, during which the silicon 
is rapidi; burnt and the temperature of the bath increased. 
The ferro-manganese is then added, and the metal is ready 
to pour. Small bottom-blown converters that can be 
rotated hj hand gearing, and taking charges of 6 cwts. to 
12 cwts., are used in the process, and sound steel castings 
of excellent quality are obtained. 

The uses to which Bessemer steel is put depend largely 
upon the amount of carbon present. A general idea is 
given by the following table: — 

Sbija plates ... 0'2 per cent. C. I Axlee 0-2d percent. C. 

Boiler 02 „ | Tyrea 030 

Shatting ... 0-2 

Sbwta 0-2 
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THE OPKN HEARTH PROCBBS. 



The very high temperature generated in the Bessemer 
acid or basic converter by the rapid burning of the silicon, 
carboD, and pboephorns is sufficient to keep even low 
carbon metal in a condition for satisfactory casting ; and 
this, together with the rapid outpat, made it difficult to 
devise an ordinary furnace method that should prove a 
serious rival to the Bessemer process. Sir William 
Siemens and bis brother, however, overcame all difficulties 
at the cost of much labour and capital, and gave to the 
iron world a method of steel making that is more under 
control than the Bessemer process, and by which large 
quantities of iron and steel are made in all iron-producing 
countries. 

It is an open hearth or reverberatory furnace method, 
and although the furnace itself has undergone considerable 
modification as regards detail, it is the same in principle 
and general working as when first introduced. Clearly the 
principal factor to the general success of such a method is 
the generation of a sufficient temperature to obtain a large 
mass of low carbon metal in a condition for tapping into a 
ladle, and casting into ingots, after the refining and finishing 
operations have heen carried out. Tliis is effected in the 
open hearth by the use of the principle of regeneration, 
which was first made a practical success by Siemens ; find 
the adaptation of this principle to the reverberatory furnace 
is the leading feature of the Siemens' and all the more 
modem open hearths. 
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The Retfenerative Furnace. — A description ot the puddling; 
furnace has already been given, so that the type of furnace 
is famihar. The hearth of the furnace in which the 
puddling process is carried on ie heated by the passage of 
the products of combustion of solid fuel from the grate on 
- their way to tlie flue, and the heat is concentrated on the 
hearth by the lowness of the roof above it. Such a furnace 
works in one direction only ; but it is easy to imagine a 



FlO. 88. — Begenerative Op«n Hearth (lougitudiual sectiuu). 
A, Working bod or hearth. D, Air rogenorutor. 

Jt. WorkiDg doors. A", Air port. 

C, Qaa regenerator. F, Gas port. 

fire-grate and chimney at each end ot the bed, so that the 
furnace could be fired from both ends alternately. This is, 
in effect, the princi[)Ie of the regenerative furnace, hut the 
firing is carried on by burning hot producer gas in hot air, 
the heating of the gas and air being effected by utilising 
the waste heat of the furnace itself. The application of the 
principle of regeneration requires that the combustion 
should be carried on at both ends ot the hearth alternately. 
As the burning of hot producer gas in hot air gives a much 
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higher temperatare than coald he obtained hy humiDg 
solid fuel, or by buraing cold gae in ordinary air, the heat 
of the fnmace is sufficient to raise mild steel well above 
the casting temperature, so that it can be tapped from the 
furnace, and cast into ingots without difficulty. 

The furnace itself consists of an outer casing of iron ' 
plates riveted together, and held in position by strong 
bands fastened by tie rods. The interior is lined with very 
refractory material to resist the excessive heat obtained. 
The roof, sides, and ports are built of silica bricks of the 
finest quality, made from a pure quartz rock mixed with 
2 per cent, of lime, and the bed is lined with silica sand. 
The bottom conaiets of cast-iron or steel plates, which are 
carried by strong girders supported on the foundation 
walla. The bottom plates are faced with a layer of silica 
bricks which thickens towards the aides and ends, so as to 
follow roughly the curved surface of the finished bed, and a 
hole about 18 inches square is left on the tapping side of 
the furnace. A taper iron plug is pushed into this hole 
from outside through a corresponding hole in the iron 
caaing, so as to project right into the furnace. The plug is 
then well rammed round with moistened gannister, and 
when this is well aet the plug is withdrawn from the out- 
side, leaving the properly formed tap hole. The tap hole 
is stopped hy ramming in clay from the outside, and filling 
the remaining part with anthracite from the inside. The 
temperature of the furnace is then raised to cause small 
pieces of sand-stone strewn over the brick lining of the bed 
to frit to the brickwork. The working lining, consisting of 
the beat silica sand, mixed with a small proportion of a more 
fusible Band to cause it to vitrify, is then fritted on inch by 
inch until it attains a thickness of about 16 inches. An 
excellent working surface is thus obtained. The hearth is 
rectangular in form and dished out more or less. Various 
shapes have been tried, but the rectangular bed gives the 
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best results. The lowest part of the bed is connected with 
the tap hole, which is at the back side of the famace. There 
are three working doora on the front side, each of which 
coDsistB of an iron frame lined with silica bricks, and 
suspended by a chain from the end of a lever attached to 
the top of the furnace. The door is thus easily raised or 
lowered by means of a chain hanging from the other end 
of the lever, or by depressing the lever itself. 

The ends of the furnace are exactly similar, and each 
ia furnished with a number of openings or ports through 
which the air and gas enter the hearth space. For example, 
there may be at each end five such ports arranged in two 
horizontal rows, three in the upper row through which the 
air enters, and two in the lower one through which the gas 
is admitted. The brickwork through which these ports 
pass is usually very massive, so as to prevent the ports 
from giving way under the excessive heat, and sometimes 
hollow castings through which water can circulate are 
hnilt in with the brickwork. The three air ports at one 
end communicate by flues with a rectangular chamber 
which contains a mass of firebrick forming a kind of chequer 
work. The arrangement is equivalent to the three air 
flues opening out into a large number of smaller fiues in 
the top part of the chamber, and being gathered together 
again at the bottom into a common flue. The two gas 
ports at the same end are connected with a similar but 
smaller chamber, the fiues of which are also gathered 
together into a common flue at the bottom. The chambers 
are separated by a thick, well-built dividing wall, so as to 
prevent any risk of air and gas mixing before they reach 
the furnace. The arrangement of the flues and chambers 
at the other end is exactly the same, for the two ends of 
the furnace are duplicates in all respects. The chambers 
are the regenerators, and are usually built below the 
furnace level. In the older furnaces they formed the 
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foundation, and were put in first, the furnace being then 
built on the top. But experience has shown that with 
larger furnaces tbe weight of the superstrDcture is too 
much for the walls of the regenerators to carry. Also, in 
case of a break through from the hearth above, consider- 
able damage is done to the interiors of the regenerators by 
the molten metal. The general practice now is to support 



Fig. 89. — EeKBDBrative Open Hearth (transveree section). 

A, Tap hole. E, B«generator. 

B, Qua port. F, Caeting ladle. 

C, Air pott O, UastiDg pit 

D, Slag pocket. 

the body of the furnace on strong girders carried by separate 
piers or walls, and to build the regenerators so as to leave 
the middle of the bed quite clear. This arrangement is 
not only safer and leas troublesome in case of a break 
through, but also serves to keep the bottom plate cool, as 
it is exposed to the air underneath. 

The original idea with regard to the roof of the furnace 
was to make it slope downwards from both ends towards 
the centre, so as to cause the flame to beat down on to 
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the bed, bat now the roof is raised a little in the centre, 
it anything, to increase the space above the hearth so that 
it can hold a larger body of flame. Also, there is a ten- 
dency to build the ports closer together and nearer the 
top. A vertical section of such a furnace as described is 
shown in Fig. 38. 

As the furnace bottom is considerably above the grouDd 
level a platform extends along the front sufficiently below 
the bottom of the working doors to allow of ready manipula- 
tion. The materials for charging the furnace are brought 
on to this platform so that it is, as a rule, very commodious. 
A narrower platform stretches along the back of the furnace, 
and below the tap hole; this supports the gutter through 
which the metal runs when the furnace is tapped, and is 
used by the men when breaking through the tap hole. 

Usually two or more furnaces are built in a row, and then 
the platform extends the full length of the range. The 
regenerators are below the platform, and the valves for 
regulating the gas and air are worked by levers from the 
platform, so that the melter has full control of the gas and 
air supply. The valves for regulating the supply of gas, 
and for reversing the course of the gas and air, are of two 
kinds. The regulating valve is of the mushroom type, and 
is raised and lowered from its seat by a vertical rod actuated 
hy a lever. The reversing valves are of the butterfly 
pattern, and are reversed by levers. The parts exposed to 
the hot gases are water cooled to prolong their life. A 
diagrammatic sketch of the arrangement of flnes at the 
bottom of the regenerators is given in Fig. 43. 

The producers for supplying the gas are built as near as 
possible to the furnaces they are to supply, and are usually 
of the water bottom type. See p. 40. 

The regenerators must have a sufficient area of heating 
surface for efficient working, and the exact dimensions of 
the chambers are also important. Thus a shallow chamber 
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oE a given area of heating Borface is less efficient ihexi s 
deeper one of the same area ; but there is a practical limit 
to the depth. Large modern furnaeee require regenerators 
from 15 to 20 feet in depth. The usual ratio of the 
dimensions of the gag and air chambers is 1 to 1*37- A 
separate chimney stack of sufficient dimensions to cause a 
strong draught is used with each furnace. It is always 
easy to reduce the pull of the chimney by means of a 
damper. 

Auxiliary chambers are sometimes built between the ports 
and the regenerators to intercept as far as possible the fine 
particles of solid matter carried from the furnace by the 
escaping gases. These dust catchers or slag pockets 
increase the life and facilitate the working of the furnace 
by preventing the passages through the regenerators from 
becoming choked, and the surface of the brickwork from 
being ilused by the dust particles. Also they are a safe- 
guard in case of the slag boiling over and running down 
the gas ports. See Fig. S9. 

The casting ladle is similar to the one already described 
(p. 164), but is mounted on a trolley running on rails 
over the casting pit, which is parallel to the back of the 
furnace, or is swung from an overhead crane. A good idea 
of the general appearance of an open hearth furnace is 
given in Fig. 40. 

The Sieniena Process. — The first method introduced by 
Siemens consisted in melting pig iron practically free from 
phosphoruson the bed of an acid lined open hearth, and then 
refining the metal by the addition of good htematite ore. 
This was known as the pig and ore process, but the results 
were not altogether satisfactory, for the lighter ore did not 
mix well with the bath of metal. Another process, due to 
Martin, was to melt the charge of pig iron, and then to put 
in a large proportion of good quality scrap, which was 
dissolved by the molten pig, and the carbon and silicon 
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diatribated through the whole charge ; bat there waa alao 
a certain amount of refining due to oxide of iron formed in 
the furnace hy the oxidation of a portion of the charge. 
Again the reeulta were not aatisfaclory, and the present 
open hearth proceae ia a combination of the two ; for pig, 
scrap, and ore are all used. This allows of more regular 
working, and more even distribution of the charge, and is 
better suited to general furnace conditions than either of 
the simpler procesaea. It is sometimes called the Siemens- 
Martin process. 

The Acid Procesg.—'il the furnace bottom is new, it is 
prepared for regular working hy melting a small charge of 
pig iron, together with some siliceous material to form slag, 
and then raking the molten matter all over the bed and up 
the sides ao as to well saturate them. The charge is then 
tapped, and the metal taken to the scrap heap. An 
alternate method, largely need in America, is to melt acid 
slag on the bed, and well rabble it over the sides. Several 
charges smaller than the capacity of the furnace are then 
worked off, gradually increasing up to the full capacity. 

The proportion of pig and scrap in the charge varies 
considerably in different works according to the quality of 
the pig and the quantity of scrap on hand ; but in 
general practice from 70 to 80 per cent, of pig and 20 to 80 
per cent, of scrap are used. The pig should be non- 
phoaphoric, with a moderate content of silieoa, if good steel 
is to be produced. Heavy scrap is also much more aatia- 
factory than light scrap, for the latter oxidises more freely, 
and ia much larger in bulk. The piga are broken in two 
for convenience, and charged into the furnace first. In 
order that the charge may be put in as rapidly as possible all 
_ ' the three doors are uaed, and at least six men are required for 
the work. The furnace man uses an iron tool called a peel. 
He rests the blade of the peel on the step of the door while 
a labourer puts half a pig on it, and then ehoota the metal 
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on to the bed. This ia repeated until the whole of the 
charge is introduced, and the men get so expert at the work 
that the charge is evenly dietributed over the bed. The 
scrap is then pat in, and the furnace doors closed. With 
light scrap it is sometimes impossible to get the whole in at 
once, and the remainder has to be added as the charge 
melts down. When the furnace is cfaarged and the doors 
are down the " melter," as the man in charge of the furnace 
is called, has very little to do but to see that the furnace is 
working properly, and to reverse the direction of the air 
and gas every twenty minutes. In about three hours the 
charge is quite molten and ready for the addition of the ore. 
Pure htematite ore is then thrown into the bath a little at a 
time, the additions being so regulated as not to cause the 
bath to "boil " too rapidly, or some of the charge would 
flow out of the furnace. During the boiling the oxygen of 
the iron oxide added is oxidising the carbon in the charge 
with the formation of carbon monoxide, and it is the escape 
of this gas that causes the boil. 

The carbon thus gradually disappears from the bath, 
and the meller takes out samples from time to time in a 
small ladle called a spoon. These are cast in a round 
mould, flattened under a hammer, and quenched in water. 
From the appearance of the fractured surfaces of these 
samples the condition of the bath is judged, and more ore 
added or not as required. For soft metal the carbon is 
worked down to about -^'^ per cent The silicon in the pig 
is oxidised to silica and passes into the slag in the earlier 
stages of the process, so that the disappearance of the 
carbon indicates the end of the refining. "When the metal 
is considered ready for tapping a few lumps of pig are 
thrown into the bath, just sufficient to keep it working, hut 
not enough to appreciably affect the percentage of carbon. 
The bath is now ready for the addition of the ferro- 
manganese, which is either thrown into the furnace in 
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lamps, or added in a stream of small pieces to the metal as 
it runs into the ladle. 

Fig. 41 shows the working side of a row of three open 
hearth furnaces, one 45 tons and two 30 tons, at Messrs. 
Firth's, Sheffield. 

Tapping. — To tap the furnace an iron bar tipped with 
steel is driven with sledges through the clay stopping, and 
then hammered back by striking the inside of projections 
on the free end. When the hole is free the melter enlarges 
it from the inside by thrusting in a pricker rod and working 
it about. The molten metal runs from the tap bole through 
a clay lined iron gutter, previously made hot by burning 
coal in it, into the ladle placed underneath to receive it. 
As the metal runs into the ladle a small sample is caught 
in a spoon, cast into a small ingot, tested for weldability and 
toughness, and then analysed. A record of each cast from 
the furnace is thus kept. 

The slag must be kept sufficiently fluid to protect the 
metal while the re&ning is in progress, and to prevent 
trouble during the tapping. A thick, pasty slag is to be 
avoided, and if it forms, a few lumps of limestone must be 
added to flux it before the furnace is tapped. 

The tap hole will give trouble if not carefally cleared 
after each tapping and before it is made up with anthracite 
and clay for the next heat. Should the tap hole break 
through during the working of a charge, and the ladle 
cannot be got under, the metal must run into the pit and 
be broken up for removal. Sometimes the tap hole becomes 
hard set, and a number of rods and bard sledging are 
required to break through it. These difficulties, which 
have to be overcome by much labour, give rise to the terms 
" break through " and " hard tap," and are among the 
worries of even the most expert furnace managers. 

The ladle, which has already been described in the 
casting of Bessemer steel, is then brought over the moulds 
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in the caetinf; pit, and the metal tapped into them. The 
centre crane method of carrying the ladle ie not much used 
in connection with the open hearth as the pits are usually 
straight. The ladle is mounted on a carriage which can be 
moved by hand gearing or drawn by a locomotive, and bo 
moved from mould to mould on rails running along the 
sides of the pit. The ingots are then stripped and removed 
as soon as they are sufficiently Bet to handle. See Fig. 88. 
Sometimes the ladle is suspended from an electric travelling 
crane which runs parallel to the row jot furnaces, and by 
which it can be brought into position under any one 
of them. This arrangement is very suitable where the 
system of oar casting is in use ; that is, when the moulds 
are placed on care running on rails at the bottom of the 
casting pit, and are drawn under the lEtdle one by one to 
receive the metal. The stripping of the ingots and tlieir 
removal need not be so hurried as in the case of the 
Bessemer process, for several hours intervenes between the 
casts from a particular furnace. The stripping crane 
mostly used is a " traveller," and runs on rails outside the 
pit. It is of the locomotive type with a vertical boiler. 
Separate engines are ased for working the lifting portion, 
or crane proper, and for moving the trolley, but it is self- 
contained, and is used far a variety of purposes. The 
ingots are stripped by it, and then carried to the soalung 
pits, or re-heating furnaces. 

Fig. 42 shows the casting ladle in position with the end 
of the gutter leading from the tap hole directly over it. 

Refining in the open hearth, which consists of the 
removal of silicon and carbon from the charge, is effected 
in part by the oxidation ol a small proportion of the iron 
during the melting down, for the atmosphere in the furnace 
is oxidising in character, and in part by the oxygen from 
the rich oxide added to cause the boil. Pig iron too high 
in manganese is objectionable, as that metal exerts a 
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corrosive action on the sides of the bed, and makoB the slag 
too thlD. PhoBpborus and sulphur are not removed at all 
in the refining on a Bilica bed, and will be Blightly higher 
in the finished metal th&Q in the original charge. This 
necessitates careful selection of the pig, scrap, and ore if 
high-class metal is to be produced. The following table 
gives a general idea of the character of the pig, scrap, and 
finished metal : — 





Civbon. 


.silicon 




•^S™ 


SuliAur. 

perwnt 




p^r^al. 


Oeneral limits 


J to 3-6 


l»to2o 


0-7 t« 0-9 


003 to 0-04 


0-02 bo 0-04 


Suitable piK . 


3a 


2-25 


OW) 


0035 


003 


0-2 


OM 


0-5 


0-04 


CM 




Variable, 










Finished Bteel 


but under 
control. 


0-03 


0-5 


0-05 


0-03 



The slag contains an excess of silica, and is, therefore, 
acid in character. The following is a typical composition : — 

Acid Open Hearth Slag. 

Silica, SiO, . 57-0 

Ferrous oxide, FeO .... 25*0 

Manganous oxide, MnO , 8'0 

Lime, CaO 6*5 

Alumina, AlA 8-5 

Magnesia, MgO 1*0 

100-0 

In making acid open hearth steel all the materiaU must 

be of the best, and as free as possible from impurities not 

removed in tlie furnace. On that account the steel 

produced commands a good price. The percentage of 
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carbon can be controlled within fairly wide limits, and bigh 
carbon steels produced. The metal, however, is not quite 
aoitsble for the best catting tools, and only a small 
proportion is used for that parpose. The description of the 
process given above refers to the production of " dead 
soft " steel, or more correctly bigh-class ingot iron. 
When higher carbon steeU are to be made the process is 
modified at the finish so as to introduce the necessary 
content of carbon. This may be done in several ways ; 
(1) by finishing the refining when the carbon is reduced to 
the proper percentage, and then tapping the metal ; (2) by 
refining the charge until nearly all the carbon is removed, 
and then working it back by the addition of pure pig or 
Spiegel, or both; (3) by refining until nearly all the carbon 
has disappeared, and then adding the required carbon to 
the ladle. In making axle-steel, which usually contains 
less than 0*6 per cent, of carbon, the first method is often 
adopted, but the process must be conducted with care. The 
addition of the ore is so regulated that when the carbon has 
been brought down to the proper content the slag is free 
from active oxidising bodies. If not, the composition of 
the bath will be disturbed on the addition of the ferro- 
manganese, for carbon would be removed by the action of 
the slag. 

For higher carbon steel the bath is worked down to 
about 0*2 per cent, carbon, and then brought back by the 
addition of pure pig iron and Spiegel. These bodies are 
placed on the banks of the hearth, where they melt down 
and run into the bath of metal carrying in the necessary 
carbon and manganese. Even more care must be taken to 
have Lbe slag non- oxidising, and not too thin. The per- 
centage of carbon in the metal can be determined by 
dipping out a small sample with a " spoon," and comparing 
it with a standard steel by the Eggertz colour-test, which 
only requires a few minutes to complete. 
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The method of introducing the carbon in the l&dle is 
also largely used. Mr. Darby, of Brymbo, invented a 
procesB for the rapid carburization of steel by, running the 
molten metal through a layer of charcoal contained in a 
perforated tube. In thia way he increased the content of 
carbon in a charge of metal from 0'2 to 1 per cent., and 
found that the amount taken up depended on the depth of 
the layer through which the metal had to pass. 

It was found, however, that much the Bame thing could 
be effected by adding charcoal to the ladle, as the carbon is 
taken up rapidly by the metal. The method now largely 
adopted is to place the charcoal in paper bags and throw 
them into the ladle at intervale. The first bag is thrown 
in when the metal just covers the bottom of the ladle. 
Another method is to feed in the charcoal through a hopper 
fixed vertically over the casting ladle while the metal is 
being tapped into it. About half the carbon put into the 
ladle is taken up by the metal, and the process seems to 
give very accurate results. In one American steel works 
twenty-four casts were made, and the greatest difference 
from the desired content of carbon in the whole series waB 
0'02 per cent. A considerable saving of ferro-manganese 
and spiegeleisen is thus effected. 

The Bessemer converter and the open hearth furnace 
are sometimes used in combination. When the metal has 
been blown until nearly the whole of the silicon and part 
of the carbon have been removed two charges from the 
converters are run into an open hearth, sampled for 
carbon, ore added to produce the boil, and the charge 
finished and tapped. 

Baeic Open Hearth Practice. — Although it was thought 
to be practically impossible to remove the whole of the 
phosphorus from a charge of phosphoric pig iron without 
the use of a blast of air, it has not proved bo in the sequel, 
and highly phosphoric pig can be treated in the open 
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hearth 'without the aid ot more air than paBses through the 
furnace in the ordinary course. 

The details ot the furnace used for the basic proceae are 
very similar to those already deacribad for the acid-lined 
furnace. The main difference is in the bed lining, which 
must be basic in character, and burnt dolomite is the best 
material for the purpose. As is generally the ease, more 
modifications in the constraetion of the furnaces used in 
the early basic practice were introduced than were neeesaary 
for successful working ; and in modern basic practice the 
furnace is very similar to that used for the acid process, 
except in the hearth lining. Theoretically the wfJls and 
roof of a basic furnace should be hned with basic materials ; 
but this is impossible, as basic bricks break down so 
readily that they cannot be used for the roof and walla. 
It is found, however, that the fluxing tendency of good 
silica bricks when in contact with dolomite hme is not 
nearly so great as might be expected, even at the high 
temperature of the open hearth, especially if they are not 
subjected to much pressure where they are in c<5ntact; so 
that only ordinary precautions need be taken, and the roof 
and walls conatracted of ailica bricka in the usual way. A 
layer of some neutral material, such as chrome iron ore, 
may be used to separate the two where they would come 
into contact, and the liability to fluxing thus greatly 
reduced. 

The Batho furnace was one of the earliest in use for 
basic work, and it was in the construction of this furnace 
that the regenerators were flrst built independently of each 
other and quite separate from the furnace. It was claimed 
for thia arrangement that there was no danger of gas and 
air firing between the two regenerators, and that no damage 
could be done to them in case of a break through of metal 
from the bed. The bed w^b round, and the roof, which 
was independent of the rest of the furnace, waa suspended 
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from girders overhead so that it coald be raised for repairs. 
MeBsrs. Biley and Dick, and others, have modified the 
construction of this furnace in varioua ways, but it has not 
come into general use, for the modem basic furnace is 
essentially the Siemens open hearth. 

Various methods are adopted in the construction of the 
side walls and roof, and in the lining of the hearth. The 
following may be taken as the most general, and is largely 
due to Mr. Darby, of Brymbo. The roof of silica bricks is 
carried on a horizontal arch so that there shall not be much 
pressure between the brickwork of the side walls and the 
basic material of the hearth where they come into contact. 
A chrome ore joint may thus be dispensed with. The 
bottom plates are covered with a layer of silica bricks, and 
then basic bricks are built round the sides of the hearth to 
help to form the banks. Dolomite lime mixed with tar is 
rammed all over the bottom and well burnt on ; then more 
dolomite lime is spread over and glazed on an inch at a 
time until the bed is complete. In this way a good durable 
bed is formed with the tops of the banks well above the 
slag line. Dolomite lime although very refractory is just 
fusible enough to frit at the temperature of a Siemens 
furnace. This is probably due to the small quantity of 
silica it contains forming a fusible double silicate of lime 
and magnesia in sufGcient quantity to slightly soften the 
mass. Pure lime does not frit, so cannot be used in place of 
dolomite. Unless the hed is well formed as described, 
portions of it may break away during working and rise 
through the bath of metal. The tap hole is formed in a 
similar manner to that already described for the acid open 
hearth. 

Working a Charge. — The furnace being hot and ready 
for charging, some lime and iron ore are first placed on the 
bed, and then the pig is charged with the addition, from 
time to time, of more lime and ore ; finally the scrap is 
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added. When the charge has melted down and become 
quite clear, non-Biliceousiron ore, or basic reheating farnace 
cinder free irom sihca, is added together with lime, these 
additions being made from time to time as required. 
The melter watches the boil carefully and takes out small 
samples, which are hammered out, quenched and fractured. 
From the appearance of the fracture he is able to judge of 
the extent to which the phosphorus has been removed. 
The sufficient removal of the phosphoras ia the sine qu& jwn 
of the process, which is not complete until the phosphorus 
has been brought down to 0*05 per cent, or less. The 
information obtained from the appearance of the fracture is 
sometimes checked by the rapid estimation of the phos- 
phorus in the sample. The chief aim of the melter is to 
keep the bath on the boil until the phosphorus is brought 
down sufficiently ; but as the boil ceases when the carbon 
has gone, its too rapid removal must be guarded against. 
Should the boil moderate too rapidly the temperature must 
be regulated and pig iron added to prolong the action. The 
boil is caused by the rapid escape of carbon monoxide 
due to the oxidation of the carbon in the bath. This 
agitates the molten mass and brings the metal well into 
contact with the oxidising bodies and the lime. The 
phosphorus is thus oxidised, and the phosphoric oxide 
formed unites with the lime to form a phosphate of lime, 
which passes into the slag. 

When the melter is satisfied that the phoaphorus is low 
enough and the carbon is right, a little hematite pig is 
thrown in and the charge is ready for tapping. The tap 
hole, which is made up from the inside with anthracite 
as in the acid process, and from the outside with dolomite 
lime and tar instead of clay, is broken through in the usual 
manner, and the metal tapped into the ladle. The neces- 
sary ferro-manganese in small pieces is allowed to fall 
into the stream of metal as it runs from the furnace. A 
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general idea of the composition of the pig, scrap, and 
finiBhed metal is given by the following table :— 





Crbon 


Silicon 




Ph honu 


Snlphnr 




percent 


per cent 




pncml. 




Generallimits 


3-2Jt<>3-7o 


Ootol-0 


1-5 to 2 


01 to 2-5 


0-071O0-06 


Suitable pis . 
Scrap metJ . 


33 


0-8 


20 


1-3 


005 


Variable. 


006 




01 


ooa 




Variable, 










Finished ateel 


but under 

control. 


ooa 


0-06 


0-05 


0-05 



The Slag contains an excess of phosphate of lime, and a 
typical analysis is given below. 

Basic Open Hearth Slag. 

Silica, SiOfl 12 

Oxide of Iron, FosOj 17 

Phosphoric Oxide, PaOs .... 14 
Manganoiis Oxide, MnO . .10 

Lime, CaO 42 

Magnesia, MgO 5 

100 
The important points to he noticed in the working of the 
basic process are connected with the permanent removal 
of the pbospboruB. In basic Bessemer practice the phos- 
phorus is an important heat producer, and is necessary to 
the conduct of the process ; but in the open hearth the 
heat required to carry on the retining is very largely pro- 
duced by the combustion of the external gases. Therefore, 
pig iron low in phosphorus, which would probably give an 
unsatisfactory blow in the Bessemer converter, can be dealt 
witli readily in the open hearth. As a matter of fact, an 
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iron too high in phosphorus is difficult to deal with, as the 
carbon may be all removed before the phosphorus is low 
enough, and thus cause trouble. But with care all grades 
of phosphoric pig ma; be used. Also, the scrap used in 
the process may contain more phosphorus than would be 
admissible in the acid process, and on that account is often 
cheaper. 

High silicon pig is usually low in sulphur, and thus pro- 
duces good metal ; but it should have its silicon reduced 
before being put into the basic hearth. An easy way of 
doing this is to blow the metal for a few minutes in an 
acid lined converter ; bat this means waste of metal and the 
maintaining of two plants which may more than balance 
the extra cost of selected pig. The late Sir I. L. Bell intro- 
duced a " washing " process by which silicon can be largely 
removed and phosphorus considerably reduced by acting 
upon the metal with a strongly oxidising slag at a moderate 
temperature. See p. 137. 

The relation of the slag to the hath of metal is also very 
important, tor although the phosphate of lime formed is 
stable at the temperature of the furnace, it is reduced by 
carbon at that temperature, and the reduced phosphorus 
passes back into the metal. The slag must be sufficiently 
basic, and silica should not be allowed to accumulate in 
it, as silica is able to replace phosphoric oxide, which 
is then more readily reduced by carbon. On this account 
care must be exercised in the additions made to the charge 
at the end of the boil. For example, it is impossible to put 
in hffimatite pig, as in the method of " pigging back " 
already described in the acid process, except in small quan- 
tities, for the carbon this introduced would reduce phosphate 
in the slag, and the reduced phosphorus would pass back 
into the metal. Also, the ferro-manganese must be put 
into the ladle and not into the furnace, and the slag mast 
he kept out of the ladle as far as possible. 
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Most of the basic steel produced is low in carbon ; but 
high carboQ metal can be made by pntting carbon into the 
ladle. The simple bag method has already been described, 
bnt in the opinion of some aathorities more uniform resalts 
are obtained by feeding in the ground anthracite from a 
hopper suspended over the ladle on to the metal while it is 
being tapped from the furnace. The proportion of carbon 
absorbed to that added depends upon the quantity it is 
desired to introduce into the metal. The higher the per- 
centage of carbon in the finished steel the smaller the 
proportion of the added carbon that is absorbed. The 
quantity absorbed seems to vary from ^ to j of that 
added. 

Silicon is readily removed in the furnace, but it is not 
desirable to nse pig containing mnch silica, as this would 
canseanaccnmulatioD of silica in the slag, which, as already 
indicated, is to be avoided. 

The presence of sulphur in the pig is objectionable if low 
sulphur metal is to be produced, for the removal of that 
element in the process is more or less erratic, and certainly 
not under control. The presence of manganese in the 
charge facilitates the removal of sulphur, but its action is 
limited. The elimination of sulphur has received mnch 
attention, and various methods have been proposed to 
effect this. The conditions seem to be a highly basic and 
very fluid slag. The fluidity of the slag is usually increased 
by the addition of calcium chloride, CaCU, and fluor-spar, 
GaFg. Both these compounds are recommended by Saniter, 
whose process is the one most largely used. In the basic 
open hearth or Bessemer process the desulphurisers may 
be added to the molten charge in the furnace or converter, 
and the lime increased to upwards of 50 per cent, in the 
slag; but the time required for working the charge is 
increased. This is regarded by some makers with disfavour, 
as it reduces the output of a given furnace; but if suflBcient 
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cftlcinm chloride is added to keep the Blag very fluid to the 
finish, this Deed not be a serious objection. The addition 
could not be made in the case of acid lined apparatus, as a 
basic slag is then quite inadmissible ; but (his difficulty can 
be overcome by running the molten metal from the blast 



Fio. 43. — Diagram of a Campbell Tilting Furnace (longitudinal 
and vertical eectiou], 
A, Air reeenerator. H, Hearth. 

D, Working doors. W, Waste gaa culvert. 

o, Qaa regenerator. 

furnace or mixer into a ladle on the bottom of which a 
mixture of calcium chloride, fluor-spar, and lime has been 
placed. The mixture melts, rises through the metal, and 
removee upwards of 50 per cent, of the sulphur present. 
The desulphurised metai may then be cast into pigs, or it 
may be run direct into the converter. 

Tilting Furnaces. — One of the most important advances 
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in open hearth praetioe is marked by the introduction ot 
the tilting furnace. This furnace does not differ in any 
essential from the Siemens fumoca It is usually larger 
than the ordinary type, and the body is movable, so that 
either the charging side or the tapping side can be tilted 
down as required. There are two systems by which the 
rotary motion is given to the furnace body. In the CampbeU 
type the body rotates round its longitudinal axia on sets of 
rollers moving over the segment of a circle at each end. 
The tilting is produced by a hydraulic ram working in a 
horizontal cylinder. In the Wellman type the body is sup- 
ported on rockers, and can be moved through the required 
angle by a ram working in a vertical cylinder. These 
furnaces are usually of large size, ranging in hearth 
capacity from 40 to 600 tons of molten metal. In some ot 
the large steel works in America as many aa twelve 50-ton 
furnaces are at work. The largest furnaces of the tilting 
type are usually constructed for, and used as, metal 
mixers, and several are now in use in this country. A 
modified Wellman furnace of 200 tons capacity is being 
used at the Bound' Oak Steel Works, Brierley Hill, and 
another of the same capacity at the Spring Vale Iron 
Works, Bilston. They are not only useful as mixers, but a 
certain amount of refining may be effected in them. Thus 
by the introduction of manganiferous material into the bath, 
sulphur may be partly eliminated as manganous sulphide, 
MnS, in the slag. Also, some silicon would be oxidised as 
the result o{ the metal being exposed to an oxidising atmo- 
sphere in the furnace, and to an oxidising slag. These 
mixer-furnaces are used with both Bessemer and fixed 
open hearth plants. Fig. 43 shows the Campbell tilting 
furnace in vertical section. It is seen that the body is 
quite independent of the fixed ends which carry the flues, 
80 that it can be rotated without interfering with the course 
pf the gases through it. The manner in which the gases 
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circulate throngb the system is clearly Bhown, but the 
arrangement must be regarded as diagrammatic. 

The mechanical appliances for handling the charges 
worked in these large furnaces correspond to the furnaces 
themselves. The electric charger designed by Wellman is one 
of the latest forms of mechanical charging apparatus. Its 
position and general appearance is indicated by b, Fig. 44. 




Pro. 44.~DiHgram of a Campb«ll Tilting Furnace (cross section). 
A, Hydraulic cylinder. d. CnBtin)> hidle. 



:, Electric charger, 
c, Travelling cranes. 



•, Hjiiraulic r 



The body of the machine is mounted on wheels so that 
it can travel along the platform in front of the furnace. 
The horizontal charger bar has three distinct motions : 
it can be moved to and fro in the direction of its length ; 
it can be raised and lowered vertically ; or it can be rotated 
round its own axis. The iron charging box, which contains 
the solid materials to be charged into the furnace, is 
pupported on a bogie carriage running on rails between the 
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charger and the famace, and is readily brought in front ot 
the door. At one end of the box there is a Bocket into 
which the end of tha charger bar fits, and with which it ia 
readily locked or unlocked by a rod running through the 
centre of the bar, and ander the control of the operator at 
the back of the machine. The bos can thus bo raised from 
the bogie, thrust into the furnace, its contents tipped out, 
and rapidly withdrawn. The travel ot the machine and 
the movements of the bar are brought about by electric 
motors fisad to the body. When the furnace is used for a 
mixer the molten metal is brought from the blast famace 
in a ladle, which is then raised to the platform by an 
electric travelling crane, and its contents run through a 
gutter into the furnace by way of the charging door. The 
furnace is tilted when either metal or slag is to be run from 
it. The general arrangement of the tilting apparatus is 
shown in Fig. 44. 

The original form of mixer can scarcely be called a 
furnace ; it is more of the nature of a very large ladle or 
reservoir, and was called into existence by the demand for 
uniform fluid metal for the Bessemer process. It is either 
rectangular or semi -cylindrical in form,- and the body is 
made of wrought iron plates, strongly braced together, and 
lined with firebricks. It is mounted so that it can be tilted 
in either direction by means of a hydraulic ram. The 
molten metal from the blast furnace is brought up to the 
mixer in a tilting ladle, and run in on one side, while the 
molten metal for the Bessemer charge is run into a tilting 
ladle from the other side. By the tilting arrangement the 
outlet is brought below the surface of the metal when a 
charge is to be withdrawn, and raised again when the required 
amount of metal has been run into the ladle. The surplus 
heat of the metal that is run in is supposed to keep the 
temperature of the mixer above the melting point, and this 
is BO when a steady supply of metal from the blast furnaces 
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ia avftilable. Bnt the gas-fired mixer is taking the place 
of the simple form, as it is more under control, and a pre- 
limicar; refining can be effected in it. 

2'he Talbot Proceas. — There have been several modifica- 
tions of the Siemeoe-Martin process introduced, and mostly 
with the object of shortening the time of working off a 
charge. As already stated, when cold pig and cold scrap 
are charged, what with repairing the bed and making up 
the tap hole, it is seldom that more than two heats are 
taken from the same furnace in twenty-four hours. Thus 
anything like a steady supply of ingots straight to the mill 
is out of the question. Mr. B. Talbot has introduced a 
more continuous process, which was first used in America, 
but is now in use in this country. The principle of the 
process is to run a quantity of molten pig iron into a bath 
of already refined metal, and then to work the bath to the 
finish again. A regulated proportion of this finished metal 
is tapped from the furnace, and the usual addition to 
prepare the steel for casting added to it in the ladle. 

The process can be worked in a fixed furnace of large 
capacity, hut a tilting furnace is much more readily handled, 
and probably gives better results than would be obtained 
with the same metal in a fixed one. The Wellman furnace 
is generally used, but this is not because it is superior to 
the Campbell furnace for general work. It costs less to con- 
struct. About 60 tons seems to be the lower, and 200 tons 
the higher, limit of capacity for the furnaces used in the 
Talbot process. The Wellman furnace, as used for this 
process, has a deep bed, and the ports can be moved back 
a little when the body is to be tilted, and far enough back 
for a man to get between when repairs are required. The 
joints between the ports and the furnace are made by water 
blocks. The slag can be run either from the charging or 
the tapping side of the furnace. 

The following is the description of the working of a 
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60-toQ charge : tbe furnace being ready, 30 tons of molten 
pig is run in, and 80 tons of acr&p added. The charge ia 
then worked for steel in the usnaJ way by tbe addition of 
ore and lime in tbe case of the basic process. One-third 
of the charge is then poured into the ladle by tilting the 
hearth, and two-thirds left in the furnace. The run metal 
is then finished by the addition of ferro-manganese to the 
ladle. As soon as the required quantity has been run off 
the hearth is brought back and crushed oxide of iron added 
to enrich the slag which is not run off after this ffrst beat. 
When the slag is thoroughly molten again a charge of 20 
tons of molten pig is run in. This causes a very energetic 
action in the bath, during which tbe gas is shut off, much 
carbon monoxide is given off, and the metal boils up. Tbe 
oxygen is furnished by the oxide added to the slag, and 
sufficient heat is generated by the oxidation to keep up the 
temperature of the bath. In about fifteen minutes the slag 
becomes normal again, and part of it is run off through a 
tap hole by tilting the hearth. When the quantity of slag 
has been sufficiently reduced the hearth is tilted back and 
the slag hole made np. The gas is then turned on, the 
bath worked to steel by the addition of ore and lime as 
before, and 20 tons tapped into the ladle to be finished as 
usual. The sides of the bed at tbe slag line are examined 
and made up, if necessary, and the process exactly repeated. 
The interval between the casts is about four hours. The 
furnace is worked as described for a week, and it is said 
that thirty-two casts can be made in that time when the 
molten pig is taken from a mixer. Thus the output of a 
single furnace is upwards of 600 tons of steel ingots per 
week in a fairly continuous stream to the mill. By using 
furnaces with a greater capacity, and tapping a smaller 
proportion of the total charge, tbe time between the casts 
can be still further reduced to about one hour. 

When the furnace is shut down at the week-end the 
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whole of the last charge is tapped, and the bed thoroughly 
repaired ready for the next week's campaign. One of the 
advantages of the process is that the greater part of the bed 
is covered with molten metal, which has little or no corrosive 
action on the lining. In fact, the corrosive wear is mostly 
confined to the slag line, although there is the constant 
mechanical wear due to the large body of metal on the 
bed. 

A Talbot plant with a 100-ton furnace ia in use at 
Frodingham, and a still larger furnace at the works of 
Messrs. Guest, Keen & Co., Cardiff. In America 200-ton 
furnaces are used in the same process. 

According to Professor Harbord, there is an important 
future for this process in the treatment of good hfematite 
pig taken from a mixer and worked on a basic bed. He 
Bftjs that in this way a very uniform steel of excellent 
quality can be produced, for the silicon is rapidly oxidised, 
and there is very little phosphoruB to he removed, so that 
the metal can he finished without working down the carbon 
to the limit. 

The Bertrand-Thiel Process. — This is another open 
hearth process which has for its object the saving of tinie 
and the more regular supply of ingots to the mill. It is a 
double furnace method, and is adapted to the use of molten 
pig direct from a mixer. The charge of molten pig is run 
on to the bed of the first furnace, which already contains 
iron ore and lime, and is partly refined by the action of 
these substances. The phosphorus is brought down to 
O'l per cent,, while there is still 2 per cent, of carbon left 
in ttie charge, which is amply sufficient for the final boil. 
The partly refined metal is then transferred to the second 
furnace, which contains ore, lime, and scrap already at a 
sweating heat. The full charge is then melted and finished 
ready for tapping. 

A shallow bath of metal is required for rapid refining, so 
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that the furnaces must have a much larger bed area than 
18 necessary for the ordinary open hearth procesB. Also 
the wear is greater on account of the cutting action of the 
molten metal. The latter is reduced, however, by the 
presence of the ore and lime on the bed when the metal 
is run in. The time in the first furnace is four hours, and 
in the second two hours ; but as the furnaces are working 
jointly five caetsean be made in twenty-four hours. The 
metal from the first furnace is either run through a gutter 
direct, or tapped into a ladle and then run into the second 
furnace. In running direct the bed of the first furnace 
must be at a higher level than that of the second. 

This process is beiog sucuessfuily worked at the Earl of 
Dudley's steel works, Bound Oak. It is said that the 
second furnace is unnecessary, and that the steel can be 
finished in the same furnace. To do this the partially 
refined metal is tapped from the furnace into a ladle, the ore, 
lime, and scrap charged at once, and the molten metal run 
back to be finished. The advantage of tapping the partially 
finished metal and then running it back again seems to be 
in the fomiation of an entirely new slag which, being clean, 
favours the more rapid removal of the remaining silicon, 
phosphorus, and carbon. The second part of the operation 
occupies about two and a half hours. 

Remarks. — There is little doubt but that the rate of 
manufacture of open hearth steel will continue to advance, 
while that of Bessemer steel will probably decrease, or at 
any rate will make little or no progress. This is largely 
due to the more regular quality of the open hearth metal 
on account of the greater control that can be exercised over 
the process. Still, with the new impetus given by the use 
of mixers the older process is not likely to decline very 
rapidly. In 1906, more than 12,000,000 tons of Bessemer 
ingots were cast in America, while the output of the open 
hearth amounted to nearly 10,000,000 tons. It is reported. 
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however, that eighty-eix new open hearth furnaoeB are in 
course of erection in different parts ol the United States. 
The capacity of these furnaces will be from 50 to 60 tons, 
and the estimated yearly output about 4,000,000 tons. No 
such increase is indicated in connection with the Bessemer 



The basic process is largely increasing in both cases, and 
this is due to several causes, the principal one of which is 
the demand by the acid process for a high-class pig iron 
practically free from phosphorus. This demand is becoming 
more difficult to meet, as non-phosphoric ores are not nearly 
so widely distributed and abundant as phosphoric ones. 
Also, the natural prejudice against basic steel engendered by 
the old practice of considering any kind of scrap good 
enough to convert into this class of metal is being gradually 
overcome. The only limit to the scrap seemed to be the 
width of the furnace doors ; but now, with careful selection 
of the materials, there is no reason why the metal should not 
satisfy every test for purposes to which ingot metal can 
be put. As will he indicated in Chap. IX., much scrap is 
necessarily made in working up the ingots, and the open 
hearth is hungry for it. It is a case of furnace to shears, 
and back ^ain to the furnace. But in the Bessemer 
process the use of scrap is very limited. 

The higher carbon steels are more often a product of 
the open hearth than of the Bessemer converter. A few of 
to which open hearth steel is put are indicated 

per cent. C. 



the 1 
below :■ 



Boiler plates . 
Sheets . 
Structural steel 
Rails 
Springs . 
Tools 



0-2 
0-25 
0-46 
0-66 
1-30 
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CHAPTER IX. 

HECHANICAI. TRBATHENT OF IRON AND STEEL. 

In the preceding chapters the production of masses of 
iron and steel in a aufBciently pure state to be worked 
under the hammer and between rolls has been described. 
In this chapter the physical and mechanical treatment 
necessary to render the metal suitable for the use of the 
engineer and mechanician generally will be considered. 




Tee Iron Mill. 

TrciitiiieiU of Bioomg.— The ancient ironworker with his 
small furnace would have only small masses of metal to 
deal with, but they 
would be in a spongy 
state, and wet with 
fluid cinder, so that 
hammering to con- 
solidate them and re- 
move the citider as far 
as possible would be 
necessary. The hand hammer, however, would he sufficient 
for the purpose. But as the furnaces increased in size the 
blooms from them were larger, and the use of sledges even 
would be ineffective, so that where water power was available, 
power hammers would come into use for manipulating these 
larger pieces of metal. Such hammers are very simple in 
principle, and are still somewhat extensively used, even when 
steam has to furnish the motive power. They are of two 



Fig. 4j. — The Helvo Hammer. 
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kinds, the tilt kamvier and the helve hammer, and are based 
upon the lever principle. In the tilt form the fulcrum is 
nearer one end, and the hammer head is fixed at the end of 
the longer arm. In the helve hammer the lever is of the 
second order, with the fulcrum at one end and the hammer 



PiO. 46.— Interior of the CIrt Wheel Forge showing Tilt Hammers 
driven oy Water Power, 

head near to the other. The motive power is furnished by 
a wheel with a number of projectiotiB on its rim; and when 
these projections are made to presa down upon the end of 
the short arm of the lever to raise the hammer it ia of the 
tilt form; but when the projections press upwards upon the 
end near the head to raise it, it is of the helve form. 
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Fig. 45 will serve to illustrate the general principle of the 
helve. If the tail of the helve is made to project a little 
beyond the fulcrnm, and the driving wheel is arranged for 
ite projections to press down the tail piece and tlien release 
it, the arrangement is that of a, tilt hammer. 

Fig. 46 shows the interior of the Clay Wheel Forge with 
tilt hammers in position ; and Fig. 47 is a view of the 
exterior of the forge showing the water wheels by which 
the hammers are driven. The forge is situated on the 
river Don, about three miles from Sheffield, and ia still 
doing its daily work under the direction of Messrs. Firth. 

The tilt hammer is used for light work, and the part to 
be raised rarely exceeds 5 cwts., often much less. On this 
account it can be driven rapidly, and made to deliver a large 
number of moderate blows to the piece of metal on the 
anvil beneath. It is, no doubt, the original form of the 
power hammer, and is still in use in the small fineries of 
Styria and Sweden. 

On the other hand, the helve is used for heavy work, and 
is of considerable size, the part to be raised often weighing 
from 8 to 10 tons, and having a drop of two feet. It can be 
made to deliver its blows at varying speeds up to sixty per 
minute. It is still to be seen doing excellent work in some 
large forges, but is, of course, driven by steam power. 

Treatment of Puddled Balli. — The spongy mass ot refined 
metal drawn from the puddling furnace at the end of the 
process is at a welding heat, and wet with molten cinder. 
It is taken direct to tho steam hammer, or other form of 
ekingling apparatus, and thoroughly hammered or squeezed 
into a more or less rectangular mass. While the hammering 
is going on sparks fiy in all directions, liquid cinder flows 
out, and jets of burning gas spurt from the glowing mass. 
All exposed parts of the body of the hammerman are pro- 
tected by sheet iron or leather, and to the onlooker he has 
a very formidable appearance. The work of the bammer- 
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man ib to turn over the hot mass so that it shall be 
nniformly welded under the rapid blows of the hammer. 
As the operation proceeds the metal settles down and U 
finally formed into a rough square stab or bar. As the 
luechanical energy of the -hammer is largely converted into 
heat during the hammering it helps to keep up the 
temperature oE the metal, and so favours the expulsion of 
the cinder, which, however, is never complete. The 
expelled cinder, which is a fairly pure form of tap cinder, 
collects round the hammer, and is called hammer slag. It is 
used, as already described, as a flux in the puddling procesa 
itself. 

Steam hammers used for shingling are not very large, as 
the work they have to do is not particularly heavy. The 
steam hammer was invented by Watt and improved by 
Nasmyth, so that it often bears the latter's name. In its 
perfect form it consists of a steam cylinder and piston 
supported by standards. The hammer head or "tup " is 
fixed to the outer end of the piston rod by a kind of ball- 
and-socket joint, which allows of a little play, and thus 
prevents the piston from snapping, as it moves up and down 
in the guide grooves between the standards. TIte anvil block 
upon which the work is placed is directly under the head. 
The whole should be fixed upon a very firm foundation, as 
the vibration is very great when the hammer is at work. 
The largor the hammer the greater the care required in 
making it solid. When steam is admitted below the piston 
ihe hammer is raised, and when it is admitted above the 
piston the hammer is driven down ; and the energy of the 
steam being added to the energy of the falling mass 
increases the strength of the blow given to a body on the 
anvil. In a " drop " hammer the steam is admitted under 
the piston only, and the energy of the blow it delivers 
entirely depends upon the weight of the head and the 
height from which it falls. Also, the workman has very 
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little control over this form of hammer ; but when the piston 
is double-acting the blow can he regulated with the greatest 
precision, and very skilful work can be done. The steam 



Fig, 48. — Steam Hammer. 

valves are connected by lever or screw gearing with the 
working handles, and the hammer may be stopped suddenly 
at any part of its journey. Fig. 48 is an illustration of a 
modem hammer. 
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Squeezers. — la hammering paddled balls the first blows 
are delivered so as to exert a aqueezing action aa far as 
possible, for it is desired to extend the effects of the blows 
right to the centre of the mass. Herein lies the principal 
defect of all hammers. The blow is delivered rapidly, and 
its effect in the case of a large mass of metal does not 
exlend to t)ie centre ; so that the interior is not properly 
consolidated. In some cases a prolonged pressure, which 
thus has time to extend through the whole mass, gives better 
results. This led to llie introduction of squeezers, for dealing 
with the large blooms produced in mechanical furnaces such 
as the Danks and the Siemens rotators. In the crocodile 
squeezer the hot bloom is forced between two heavy Jaws, 
which are made to open and close by means of a powerfully 
driven crank and connecting rod. The lower jaw is fixed, 
and the upper one movable. The shingler is thus able to 
push in the ball as the jaw rides, so that it is gripped by 
the serrated under -surface of the jaw as it descends, and is 
effectively squeezed. This is repeated until the shingling 



Rotatory squeezers are usually very simple in principle. 
In one form a segment of a strong iron cylinder is fixed with 
its cross-section horizontal, and a smaller complete cylinder 
ia made to revolve eccentrically within it so that the space 
between the fixed and the moving surfaces gradually 
decreases in width. The working surfaces are serntted, so 
that when a bloom ia pushed into the widet>t part of the 
space between the fixed and moving parts it is gripped, 
dragged through the gradually narrowing 8i)ace, and finally 
expelled fiom the narrowest part thoroughly squeezed and 
ready for the rolls. The cinder squeezed out drips through 
the bottom of the machine. 

In another form of stjueezer two rolls are made to revolve 
on the same level and in the same direction by means of 
a pair of horizontal and parallel shafts, while a large cam 
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revolves above them in such a v&y that the space between 
the cam and the rolls gradually decreases. The bloom is 
dropped into this space when it is at its widest, and is slowly 
squeezed by the combined motion ot the rolls and cam. 
At the same time its exposed end is hammered by a small 
horizontal steam hammer. The cinder drips out between 
the rolls. 

Puddled Bar. — The rough slab of metal when it comes 
from the hammer or other shingling apparatus is still at 
a bright red heat, and is taken straight to the forge-train, 
passed through the rolls, and thus worked down to puddled 
bar. The forge rolls consist of two pairs, one for roughing 
and the other for finishing. The spaces between the 
roughing rolls are diamond-shaped, and the working 
surfaces in the larger ones are roughened so as to grip the 
metal better. The spaces between the finishing rolls are 
oblong with the long side horizontal. The rolls them- 
selves are usually made of close grained cast iron. Their 
necks run in gun-metal bearings supported in heavy iron 
frames firmly bolted to the ground. The bottom rolls are 
keyed together, and are driven by a shaft attached to the 
end of one of the rolls. The top rolls are usually geared 
to the bottom ones so that they revolve with them but in 
the opposite direction, and the distance between them is 
regulated by screws that pass through the tops of the 
" housings " to the upper bearings. The usual rate of 
revolution is from 60 to 80 per minute. 

The hot slab is passed through the largest space in the 
roughing rolls, sent back over the top roll, passed through 
the next largest space, and so on to the end of the finishing 
rolls, from which a somewhat rough rectangular bar — the 
puddled bar — is obtained, the original heat of the metal 
allowing this much work to be put upon it. 

Merchant Bar. — The bars produced as described above 
are very rough-looking and far from homogeneous in 
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structure, as they still contain cinder dietribnted through 
their mass in more or less irregular patches. These bars 
are sent to the mill to be cut up into short lengths and made 
into piles. The piles are then raised to a welding heat and 
worked down to the required sections. A stand of roUs is 
shown in Fig. 49. 

The Reheating or MiU Furnace in which these piles are 
heated is of the reverberatory type, and is fired either by 



Fia. 49.— Bolls. 

solid or gaseous fuel. A vertical section through a coal- 
fired furnace is shown in Fig. 50, which will serve to 
illustrate the construction and use of such furnaces. It is 
similar in general form to the puddling furnace, but the 
ratio between the grate and the bed is not quite so large. 
The working bottom is usually lined with sand, sod slopes 
from the fire bridge to the fine, while the roof slopes in the 
same direction as the bed. The bed plates are of iron, and 
the inner structure is of firebrick, caaed on the outside 
with iron plates. There is one door, sometimes two, on the 
working side, and the usual firing hole. In some furnaces 
a layer of oxide of iron is used for a working bottom, and 
in others the sand is replaced by basic slag. 

The temperature of the furnace has to be kept up to a 
welding heat. The piles are carefully placed lengthwise 
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acFOSB the bed by means of a charging tool called the 
" peel," and when the full charge, from one to two tons, has 
been put in the door is closed, and the air excluded as much 
aa possible. The fire is made up, and tHe piles are turned 
occasionally ao that they may be uniformly heated. The 
reheating takes from fifteen minutes to an hour according 
to the weight of the piles, which varies from ^ cwt. to 6cwtB., 



Fio. 60.— Eehoating or Mill Furnace. 
.^,B«d; jB, Working door ; C, Firing door; i), Grata; £, Chimney. 

according to the size of the section to be produced. The 
pile when hot enough is withdrawn by means of a pair of 
tongs, transferred to a small iron trolley, and at once taken 
to the rolls. When the furnace has been discharged the 
bottom is made up and a fresh charge introduced. The 
cinder drains down the slope of the bed and rune from 
the flue end. It is known as " mill cinder " or " flue 
cinder," and consists largely of ferrous silicate rich in silica 
when a sand bottom is used. When an " oxide " bottom 
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is used the cinder is much richer in oxides of iron, and is 
more valuable. 

A coal-fired furnace is comparatively inexpensive to build 
and is easily worked, but these are its only recommenda- 
tions, for it is very extravagant in fuel, using from three to 
four times as much as a gas-fired furnace to do the same 
amount of work. The latter form of furnace is, therefore, 
very largely used. 

The changes taking place in the reheating process are 
simple in character, for if air is excluded from the furnace 
as much as possible the amount of oxidation should not be 
serious. As the temperature of the pile increases the 
cinder mechanically mixed with the metal in the bars 
liquefies, and part of it liquates out. In doing so it is 
brought into contact with the small quantity of impurities 
not removed in the puddling process, and being oxidising 
in character, oxidises and carries them out. In this way, 
not only is the quantity of intermixed slag reduced, but 
also small quantities of phosphorus, carbon, and sulphur 
are removed. This liquated cinder, together with that 
formed by the oxidation of the metal itself, makes up the 
flue cinder which runs from the furnace. The process is, 
therefore, to some extent, a refining as well as a reheating 

The reheated pile is taken to the rolls, and rolled down 
into a bar, sheet, or section as required. A further improve- 
ment in the structure and quality of the metal is sometimes 
effected by catting up the bars, piling, and reheating them 
a second, or even a third time. This extra work, however, 
increases the price as well as the quality of the metal. But 
the best qualities of bar iron are now produced more by the 
careful selection of the materials and their systematic treat- 
ment during the manufacture. 

The rolls used in the production of the various forms of 
merchant iron vary much in shape according to the sections 
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to be produced. Bonghiog rolls and finiehing rolU that 
have to be turned to shape are cast in aand from a good 
mixture of foundry irons, or from mild steel. Sometimes 
they are made of forged steel, and although the lirst cost 
is greater the rolls are much more durable. Eolls are also 
cast in a heavy iron mould by which the metal ie chilled 
to a depth of from \ inch to f inch, and a shell of hard 
white iron thus formed. Such rolls are used for finishing 
sheets and plates that are intended to have a smooth 
surface. The rolh in an iron mill generally vary from 
6 inches to 18 inches in diameter. 

The mill train, like the forge train, usually consists of 
two sets of rolls, one for roughing and one for finishing, 
and resembles it generally. The bottom finishing roll, 
especially for small sections, has a stripping plate in front 
of it that follows the contour of the roll to direct the section 
outwards, and so prevent it from wrapping round the roll. 
For some purposes, such as sheet rolling, the distance 
between the rolls must be readily and accurately adjustable. 
They are, therefore, fitted with adjusting screws that can 
be turned by lever arms within reach of the roller. The 
bottom roll is always made a little smaller than the top one, 
which tends to make the section bend downwards as it 
passes through, and thas prevents it from wrapping round 
the top roll. 

For rolling small light sections guide mills are used in 
which the bars are directed into the passes between the 
rolls by guide plates fixed opposite the collars on each side 
of the pass. This is necessary because the work has to be 
done rapidly, as such thin sections cool quickly. A fuller 
description of the apparatus and procesaes will be found in 
the section on Steel Mills. 

In the manufacture of sections such as angle, tee, and 
channel iron, wrought iron is being replaced by mild steel, 
and for unmarked bar, for which there is no guarantee of 
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qaalit;, the competition ie so keen that it searcelj pays to 
make it. But marked bare of good quaUty will hold their 
own, as the metal undoubtedly works better in the smithy 
than mild steel. Best Yorkshire bar iron has already been 
noticed for its quality. 

The Steel Mill. 

In considering the mechanical proceBaes for the treatment 
of steel, it must be borne in mind that the metal comes 
from the furnace in the fluid state and is cast into ingots ; so 
that it is in a different condition to the puddled iron already 
considered. With iron the welding process may be carried 
out to any extent within the limits of the apparatus at hand, 
and large masses may be built up by welding smaller ones 
together, for the metal can be raised to a welding beat and 
welded perfectly under the hammer without serious 
deterioration. But small steel ingots cannot be welded 
together to form larger masses in the same way, so that 
whatever may be the size of the section required the metal 
to form it must be cast into one ingot. 

In the old puddling days large masses of metal were 
seldom treated, and the iron mill was furnished with com- 
paratively small and simple apparatus; nor was there any 
difficulty in dealing with the waste, as the crop ends could 
be included in the piles for reheating, and so used up. But 
had it not been for the introduction of the Bessemer and 
open hearth processes, further development would no doubt 
have taken place, for the mechanical puddling furnaces 
described at the end of Chapter V. would have been improved 
and enlarged. The men, however, who could have done 
this had their energies diverted into other channels during 
the development of the new processes. 

Treatment of Ingot Metal, — Now when a piece of iron or 
steel is heated it expands and increases in volume as the 
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temperature rises. When it liquefies there is a further 
espansion, for the liquid occupies a larger volatne than the 
solid at the same temperature, and the higher the tempera- 
ture is above the melting point the lai^er will the volume 
be. Exactly the reverse changes take place as the liquid 
cools, freezes, and then cools to the temperature of the air. 
If, then, a given volume of molten steel is run from a ladle 
into & mould, the volume of the ingot into which it solidifies 
will be considerably smaller than the original volume. The 
amount of this contraction is, roughly, 6 per cent, of the 
original volume. If the mass could by any means 
be made to solidity uniformly from its centre, 
the ingot would occupy a smaller volume than 
the fluid metal, and be uniform in structure. 
But exactly the reverse takes place, for the 
metal in contact with the cold surface of the 
mould is at once chilled and solidified with 
formation of a thin shell. This shell thickens 
as the metal cools, and as it contracts during 
the solidification, the fluid metal in the interior 
is left in a larger cavity, so that it sinks. But 
as a skin has also formed on the free surface p^Q. 31, 
in contact with the air, it falls in a little as the 
fluid sinks from under it to form the well-known cavity or 
"pipe" usually found in the top of the solid ingot i»ee 
Fig. 51). The metal crystallises as it solidifies, and in doing 
BO passes through a pasty state. When the central portion 
is just about to set it is in this condition, and is surrounded 
by a thick shell which it is trying to fill. If it succeeds 
the solid will be spongy, but if not, a crack or cracks will 
develop in it. This is a defect in the ingot, as the sides of 
the crack do not weld together under further treatment. 
Cracks due to contraction are of the same nature as 
the pipe. Mow if the metal were pure, and no cracks 
developed, the pipe would form, and the mass generally 
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woald be in a state of unequal strain with a tendency to 
sponginesB. 

Segregation. — But when the metal is impure, as is usually 
the case, the impurities, such as phosphorus, sulphur, 
carbon, etc., are combined with a portion of the iron, and 
these compounds have a lower melting point than the main 
mass. As the solidification proceeds from the outside these 
fluid bodies are partially squeezed inwards from layer to 
layer towards the centre, and generally towards the top of 
the ingot. The movement of the impurities iawards is 
known as segregation. This action is more often beneficial 
than otherwise, as it tends to concentrate the impurities in 
one part of the mass. With a moderate percentage of 
impurities present the segregation is fairly uniform, as is 
shown by analyses of different parts of the ingot, and by 
practical experience ; but when the metal is very impure 
the segregation is not, as a rule, uniform. 

OccluBion of Gages. — Liquids dissolve gases, and the 
volumes of different gases dissolved by a given liquid depends 
upon the nature and volume of the liquid, the nature of the 
gas, and the temperature and pressure at which the dissolu- 
tion is effected. The effect of pressure is indicated by the 
rush of gas from the liquid in a soda water syphon when 
the pressure is suddenly reduced by opening the valve. 
Also, when a liquid solidifies on cooling, gas dissolved in it 
is largely liberated as such. This is noticed in the case of 
water, which always contains a small quantity of dissolved 
air, for when it freezes the dissolved gas is liberated and then 
imprisoned in the form of bubbles in the solid mass. This is 
due to the water solidifying first on the surface and forming 
a crust of ice which prevents the expelled gas from escap- 
ing. All gas not expelled during solidification is left in 
solid solution. 

Now when a metal absorbs a gas and retains it after 
soUdifieation the gas is said to be occluded by the metal ; 
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but the absorption may take place vhen the metal is in the 
Bolid or semi-solid condition, as in the absorption of carbon 
monoxide b; red hot iron, which was proved by Graham. 
Hydrogen and nitrogen are dissolved by iron, and when 
both are present they may be, in part at least, in combina- 
tion with each other as ammonia. Gaseous hydrocarbons 
may also be present, and some authorities say carbon 
dioxide too ; but this is somewhat difficult to account for, 
as carbon dioxide is reduced to the monoxide by red hot 

The method of detecting the presence of gas bubbles in 
the solid metal is to drill a piece of it, either under water or 
under mercury, in such a way that the escaping gas can be 
collected, measured, and analysed. The problem is a 
difficult one, and varying resulta have been obtained by 
difFerent observers; but that does not affect the general 
statement that gas does remain in solid solution in iron 
and steel at ordinary temperatures. The influence of 
occluded gas on the physical and mechanical properties of 
the metal is not at all understood, but there seems to be a 
general consensus of opinion that if the gas, wbatever may 
be its nature, can be kept in solid solution, its influence 
may be neglected. It is when the gas is liberated in the 
pasty metal and, failing to escape, causes blow-boles, that 
difficulties arise. 

A mass of molten steel may be fairly tranquil in the ladle 
and still contain a considerable volume of gas in solution, 
but when it is teamed into the mould the gas commences to 
escape, and this escaping gas usually consists of hydrogen, 
nitrogen and carbon monoxide during a normal solidification. 
Bat sometimes, when the deosidisers have not removed the 
oxygen sufficiently, reaction takes place between it and 
carbon, with formation of carbon monoxide and dioxide, 
and the sudden escape of these gases will sometimes cause 
the metal to boil out of the centre of the ingot, and leave 
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only a shell in the mould. Tbia phenomenoD ie known as 
a " wild heat," and the metal is said to be " wild." It ia 
well known that certain chemical changes are held in 
abeyance until the temperature falls below a certain limit, 
and then take place rapidly. This is the probable reason 
why the metal does not " boil " until it is in the mould. 
This wildnesB is usually noticed in the case of Bessemer 
metal that has blown too hot from the presence of too much 
silicon in the charge. The deoxidisers are then not able to 
sufficiently reduce the oxide of iron formed, and the metal 
is " wild." 

The presence of a dissolved solid in the solution of a gas 
may prevent the liberation of the gas, while the solution 
itself becomes solid, and this is put into practical use for 
the prevention of blow-boles in ingots. Aluminium and 
silicon seem to possess this property, though why the gases 
are kept in solid solution by these elements is not clear, 
but the actual result is remarkable. The writer saw an 
esperiment to demonstrate this conducted in Frof. Arnold's 
laboratory at Sheffield. Two exactly similar charges were 
melted down in two crucibles placed side by side in the 
same fire ; after they had been molten for some time a 
small piece of aluminium was dropped into one of the 
crucibles, and both charges were teemed into similar 
moulds. The ingot containing the aluminium was very 
compact and considerably shorter than the other, which, 
from its appearance, was very spongy towards the top. On 
the same day he saw a few ounces of aluminium thrown 
into a ladle containing 20 tons of steel ready for casting. 
Aluminium and silicon may also act as deoxidisers, and 
thus prevent carbon from reducing oxide of iron, left in by 
the manganese, with liberation of carbon monoxide. 

It would appear, however, that ferro-aluminium is the 
best form in which to introduce the aluminium on the large 
scale. Forro-silicon is used in the some way, and Fourcel, 
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the French metallurgist, states that he always found silicon 
in steel free from blow-holes, which supports the statement 
that the silicon acts by keeping the gases in solution. 

The escape of gases from the molten metal is facilitated 
by rapidly rotating a paddle in it just before tapping it from 
the ladle into the moulds. This purely mechanical process 
was introduced by Mv. Allen. 

The influence of pressure in keeping the gases in solution 
has been practised, and this pressure has been applied in a 
variety of ways. At the Kmpp works a gas-tight cap was 
fitted on the top of the mould into which the metal had just 
been tapped, and liquid carbon dioxide was allowed to 
vaporise from a strong receiver into the space above the 
molten metal, there to exert its pressure. Jones, of 
Pittsburg, tried the effect of introducing high pressure 
steam into a similar cap. But these methods, although 
partially successful, have not come into permanent use. 

The Wkitworth Press. — The method introduced by Sir 
J. Whitworth for compressing Huid steel is the most 
successful, but as the appetratus is very costly it has only 
come into limited use in the casting of steel required for 
ordnance purposes. The latest hydraulic press used for 
the process can exert a pressure of 8,000 tons, and is 
probably the most powerful in existence. 

In the Whitworth process a special mould able to resist a 
very powerful side thrust is required. It is made up of a 
number of forged steel hoops lined with shaped cast iron 
bars. Badial grooves in these bars open into vertical 
channels between the lining and rings, made by bevelling 
off the outer edges of the bars. G-ases have thus a free exit 
from the interior of the mould, and can escape through the 
vertical channels from the top and bottom of the mould. 
The iron lining is coated internally with refractory material 
spread on in a layer about J inch thick. The bottom of the 
mould consists of an iron plate faced with firebrick, and the 
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top 18 closed by an iron plate with a eirsular hole in it. A 
plug faced with firebrick and fitted to the upper fixed table of 
the preBS can just pass into the hole in the top plate with a 
clearance of about ^ inch. After the inside has been coated 
witli plumbago and warmed to expel any moisture, the mould 
is put into position on a small truck in the castini; pit close 
to the press, and filled with molten steel : it is then run, 
with the truck, on to the lower table of the press. The ram 
then raises the table until the plug enters the hole in the 
top plate of the mould. As the ram moves upwards some 
of the liquid metal, which is now in contact with the lower 
face of the plug, is forced into the annular space around it, 
and, chilling, forms a perfectly tight joint. As the pressure 
is increased much combustible gas issues from the top and 
bottom of the mould with a loud hissing noise, and burns 
there. The gas is usually accompanied by a fine metallic 
rain. The ingot shortens rapidly at first, then slowly, and 
the pressure is continued for a time after the metal has set. 
When the mould has been removed the ingot is found to 
have decreased in length by about XJ inches per foot, and 
the proportion of scrap made in working it is considerably 
reduced. 

Various estimates of the pressure required to be efi'ective 
have been given, and it appears that any pressure under 
2 tons per square inch is insufficient. Sir J. Whitworth 
himself contemplated using a pressure of 20 tons per 
square inch. 

M. Harmet, of St. Etienne, France, uses a mould with a 
short square section at thebottom and then tapered off slightly 
to the top. The top of the mould is open, and a cast iron 
plug fits into the bottom. If, when the metal has been 
tapped into this mould and is partly set, the plug is forced 
upwards by a hydraulic ram, the ingot is compressed 
laterally by being driven up the tapering portion of the 
mould. Harmet claims that the proportion of sound metal 
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IB considerably increased. The process has also been 
introduced into a Scotch steelworka. 

The general effect of pressure on the fluid appears to be to 
increase the proportion of sound metal in the ingots. But 
although the gas seems to be driven out, it is the opinion 
of those who have had most to do with the process that no 
more gas is expelled than would escape under normal 
conditions of cooling. Any blowholes formed in the pasty 
metal would, however, be smaller in proportion to the 
initial pressure on the gas in tbem ; and it would seem that 
the general tendency would be to keep such gas in solid 
solution. 

With regard to the decrease in the weight of the 
crop ends, this seems of no importance in a (general way, as 
the open hearth is eager to take back such waste metal, 
and, in fact, could use up more than is formed. It would 
appear from statistics of American practice that the portion 
of steel ingots going back to the furnace is upwards of 
20 per cent, of the output. In tact, it is only in special 
eases that ingots are treated in the moulds, except being 
stoppered as in the case of mild Bessemer metal. 

Soakitig Pits. — After the mould has been removed from 
an ordinary cast the ingot stands at a red heat, and to all 
appearance solid ; but as already indicated, the central 
portion is still fluid, and it it is allowed to solidify by 
normal cooling in the air the segregation will not be so 
perfect nor the strains in the mass so uniform as it it had 
solidified in a hot shell. Bessemer himself had this in 
mind when he covered the stripped ingots with sand to 
retard the cooling ; but Grjers clearly grasped the best con- 
ditions when he introduced the principle of the soaking pit. 
Now the shell is thick enough while still at good red heat 
to allow of the ingot being bandied. If then it is lowered 
into a rectangular chamber, the walls ot which are as hot 
as the outside ot the ingot, the latent heat of liquefaction of 
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the solidifying core will, aB it escapes outwards, be in part 
arrested by the cooler shell, and the general temperature of 
the ingot will be increased. In this case, when the whole 
is solid it will be hotter than the shell was when the ingot 
was put into the chamber. Also, the solidification will be 
slower, and there will be more opportunity for segregation 
towards the top, and for the equalisation of strains through 
the mass. This is assisted by the upright position of the 
ingot. Another good point is that the interior is usually 
hotter than the exterior, and the ingot works without a 
"bone" in it as is sometimes the case with re-heated 
ingots, the outside of which may be hotter and softer than 
the insides. Theoretically, the simple principle of the 
soaking pit is ideal ; but it requires the walls to be heated 
first to the necessary temperature, and then a constant and 
regular supply of ingots to pass through it, each ingot being 
in the pit about twenty minutes. Practically, these con- 
ditions are more or less difficult to comply with, and it is 
usual to keep up the temperature of the walls during inter- 
mittent supply by the use of solid or gaseous fuel in modified 
pits. The pits are generally built below the floor level 
close to the mill, and have fiues in their side walls in which 
producer gas is burnt, or, failing this, the gases from a 
slack-fired grate attached. The pits can thus be heated 
up to commence work, and the temperature regulated during 
working. 

A Reheating Furnace, in which the ingots can be placed 
in a vertical position, consists of a rectangular chamber 
lined with ordinary firebricks, and divided at the top by 
brickwork partitions that extend down to about half the 
depth of the chamber. The spaces on the Boor level 
between these partitions are fitted with covers, any one of 
which can be removed separately when an ingot is to be 
put in or taken out. The bottom on which the ingots rest 
is best made up of hard, infusible basic material, such as 
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good hfematite ore, hammar scale, or non-siliceoiiB flue 
cinder. Messrs. Harbord and Tucker introduced tbe use of 
basic slag for this purpose some years ago, and it has been 
very successful. With such a bottom very little Euid cinder 
is formed in working, and the little that does form runs 
away through a tap hole provided for the purpose. For a 
eoal-Gred furnace the grate is at one end of the chamber, 
and tbe products of combustion from it pass through tbe 
space below the partitions to tbe flue, and so keep up the 
temperature of the side walls and partitions. It is clear 



Fig. 52. — Gas-fired Be-heating Furnace or Soaking Pita. 



that such an arrangement can he used to soak ingots as 
well as for reheating. 

Gas-flred furnaces to which the regenerative principle is 
applied are also used, especially in America. They are 
constructed on the same general plan as the Siemens open 
hearth furnace, but the heating chamber is modified so as 
to receive the ingots in the vertical position, and to allow 
of working from the floor level. Fig. 62 is an illustration 
of a gas-fired reheating furnace or soaking pits. When an 
ingot is to be put in one of the spaces tbe cover is 
removed, either by booking it on to a chain suspended from 
a travelling crane, or by means of a bent lever bar, the 
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short arm of which ia pivoted to the axle of a pair of wheels, 
80 that its end can be pushed into a lug on the cover. On 
depressing the long arm of the lever the cover is raised, 
and can be run back clear of the opening. Then the ingot, 
suspended from the end of a crane, and held by a pair of 
" dogs," is brought over, lowered into the furnace, and the 
cover replaced. When ready for the mill it ia taken out in 
a similar manner. 

To put a partly solidified ingot on its side in a reheating 
furnace is not good practice, and should be avoided, for the 
pipe at the top of the ingot is thus encouraged to extend 
itself, and in some cases may ran nearly the whole length 
of the ingot. Another objection with large ingots, 
which are difficult to turn over, is that they are not 
uniformly heated, so that even with cold ingots it is better 
that they should be re-heated in a vertical position. Another 
point of importance in the case of large ingots that have 
been allowed to get cold, is that they should be heated up 
slowly. Such ingots are in a state of unequal strain, and if 
put suddenly into a very hot space may develop cracks. 
Also, steel ingots containing a high percentage of carbon must 
be slowly and uniformly heated, or they will deteriorate. 
It is too costly to put such ingots into a comparatively 
cold furnace and then gradually heat them up, for the furnace 
would have to be cooled down after each heat before another 
could be charged. The difficulty has been got over by 
the use of a furnace with a long sloping bed, into which the 
ingots are introduced at the Sue end, and gradually rolled 
down the bed into hotter and hotter positions. The ingots 
are turned over and moved forwards by means of iron bars 
put through the working doors in the side of the furnace, 
so that they are heated uniformly all over, and ready to 
withdraw by the time they reached liie fire bridge. The hot 
gases from the grate in their passage to the Sue come into 
contact with cooler and cooler ingots, by which their heat 
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is absorbed, and pass into the flae at a comparatively low 
temperature. A considerable economy of luel is thus 
effected. The first furnace of this description was con- 
structed by Ekman in Sweden about 1848. Several modifi- 
cations of it have been constructed and used in this country, 
on the Continent, snd in America. One of the latest is the 
Talbot Continuous Furnace, which is gas fired with pro- 
ducer gas burnt in hot air. The direction of the gas is not 
reversed in the furnace, but only in the regenerators, so that 
one end of the bed is continually cooler than the other. The 
bed elopes but slightly, and the ingots, which are put into 
the furnace at the cool end, are pushed along by a hydraulic 
pusher, and finally discharged on to live rollers, by which they 
are hurried off to the mill. Elooms, billets, and slabs can 
Eilso be reheated in continuous furnaces. But they are more 
commonly dealt with in the ordinary reheating furnace. 

The Rolling Mill. — The rolls used in a steel mill are for 
the most part cast iron, and are made from a mixture of 
cold blast foundry irons of the higher numbers. For 
chilled rolls the silicon should not be more than 1 per cent. 
and the phosphorus less than 0'6 per cent., while the 
sulphur should be leas than O'l per cent. The mixture is 
melted for casting in a reverberatory furnace fired with 
coal low in sulphur. Steel rolls, both cast and forged, are 
also used, and pay for the extra cost in the long run, as 
they are much more durable than cast iron ones. 

The "two-high" mill contains two rolls carried in 
" housings " and driven in opposite directions at the same 
rate. A single roll, as it is cast and finished ready for 
insertion in the housings, consists of the body or barrel, 
the two necks or jom'nals which revolve in the bearings, 
and the two wobblers. The body must not be too long 
compared with its diameter, as it would bend or break 
under the heavy Btresses put npon it. The usual limits 
are from two to four times its diameter. The two rolls are 
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rarel; duplicates except for square, rectiangnlar, and roond 
BoctioDB. They are cast, and then turned in a lathe to the 
neceesary ahape. 

The two housingB^ or standards in which the rolls work, 
and by which they are kept in the proper relative positions, 
are massive cast iron or steel frames firmly fixed to the 
bed plate by means of pins and wedges, and further held 
in position by tie rods at the top and bottom. The bed 
itself is firmly bolted down to a very solid foondation, so as 
to be practically immovable. The masonry of the founda- 
tion is several feet thick, and the bolts or pins run right 
through it, and are fastened on the underside by plates and 
nuts. This fixing is augmented by running in cement all 
round the bed plate. The chocks which carry the bearings 
are fitted loosely into the housings to allow for expansion 
when they get hot, and the bearings themselves are made 
of gun metal, bronze, or white metal. The space in the 
housings, in which the chocks are fitted, should be large 
enough to allow of the roll being drawn through endwise 
after the chocks have been removed. This is very con- 
venient, and saves time when the rolls have to be changed. 
The bearing for the bottom roll may either be fitted with 
a chock or form part of the housing itself, but the bearing 
for the top roll must be arranged so that it can be moved 
up and down during working. It is raised or lowered with 
the roll by the movement of a screw passing through the 
top of the housing. To do this the chock is suspended by 
rods from a cross-piece through which the screw passes. 
The bottom of the screw is expanded, so that when the 
screw is turned upwards the projection at the bottom 
catehes against the cross-piece and raises it together with 
the chock and roll. But when the screw is turned down- 
wards it passes through the cross-piece, and coming into 
contact with the top of the chock, forces it down and the 
roll with it. In this way the two rolls can be arranged at a 
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^ven distance apart, or brought into contact as desired. 
The bearing in the chock must extend round the neck of 
the roll sufficiently to hold the roll when it is raised, but it 
is seldom that the hearing extends far enough round in one 
piece to grip the neck. It is usually in three pieces, one 
at the top and one on each side, bo as to reduce the friction 
as much as possible, consistent with steady working. Very 
heavy rolls are balanced bo as to reduce the power required 
to raise them, and also the shock when the roll drops back 
after a pass. 

In a fully equipped mill for rolling sections there are 
fittings on each side of the rolls to ensure proper working. 
When the bar of metal is presented to the pass between 
the rolls it must enter properly, or it will probably get 
between the collars on one or other side of the pass, and 
damage the rolls. To prevent this, guides, which follow the 
contour of the rolls, are fixed close to the oollars of each 
pass, so that the metal is forced to enter the pass properly. 
There is also a fore plate parallel with the rolls, and under 
the guides, over which the metal elides on entering the pass. 
There is always a tendency for the hot metal to stick to 
one or other ol the rolls, and thus to wrap round it. This 
must not happen, so the top roll is made slightly larger 
than the bottom one, which determines that the metal shall 
cling to the lower one on leaving the pass; it is then 
prevented from winding round the roll by having a guard 
plate sufficiently close to and following the contour of the 
bottom roll. This directs the metal outwards. AU these 
fittings are not necessary for every rolling operation. 

Driving the RoUs.-Sinee the top roll rises and falls 
when at work, although in some eases this motion may be 
small, it is evident that the connection with the source of 
power cannot be perfectly rigid. Both rolls are driven in 
most oases to ensure uniform working. To effect this, the 
wobblers at the same end of the two rolls are connected 
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with the ■wobblers ot a pair of helical pinions by short 
Bpindlea kept in position by two coupling boxes. These 
boxes, which loosely fit the spindle, are on it when it is 
brought into Hoe with the end of the roll ajid the end of 
the corresponding pinion. They are then slipped on to the 
wobblerB, and are prevented from moving back by pieces of 
wood laid along the exposed part of the spindle and bound 
to it by iron hoops. A. sufficiently loose gearing is thus 
obtained to allow of easy working. As both rolls are fitted 
in the same way, and the two pinions are geared together, 
when one pinion ie driven both rolls revolve and in opposite 
directions. The pinions, which are in effect short rolls, 
run on bearings in their own housings. The mill Ib usually 
driven through the bottom pinion by connecting it directly 
with the shaft of the engine. Coupling boxes and a spindle 
are used as before. The helical pinions are in effect open 
screws with their axes vertical, so that the teeth come into 
action with a sliding motion that produces very little shock. 
Ordinary cog-wheels are sometimes used, but as the teeth 
must be strong there can only be a few of them, and the 
motion produced is of a bumping character. 

The PvU-over Mill. — The original method of working, 
and one that is still largely followed for light work, may 
be described as follows : one end of the hot bar to be rolled 
is brought on to the fore plate by the workman, called the 
"roller," and pushed into the pass, through which it runs 
rapidly. The man on the other side, the " catcher," then 
grips it with a pair of tongs and passes it back over the top 
roll to the roller, who pushes the end into the next pass. 
These operations are repeated until the rolling is finished. 
This method is more or less satisfactory in dealing with 
light sections, for the workmen are very expert in passing 
them to and fro, especially when they are on "piece" work; 
but for dealing with heavy masses of hot metal lifting 
machinery is necessary, and time is wasted. 
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The Reversing Mill. — One way of saving time is to reverse 
the rolls at each pass so that the bar ma; be passed back' 
wards and forwards through them until the rolling is 
finished. In rolling heavy ingots the bottom roll is nearly 
level with the floor, and a number of auxiliary rollers are 
fitted into the floor in front of the roll and parallel with it. 
The one between the housings is driven from the roll itself 
and takes the place of the foreplate. A number of vertical 
bars are arranged between the rollers, so that when uot in 
use their upper ends are below the general level. One set 



Fio. S3.— A Stand of Tbree-High BoUs. 

A, IIouBingB. Jt, Helical gearing rulla. 

B, Adjusting acrewe. E, Driving ooupliug box. 

C, Coupling apindles. 

of these bars can be forced up vertically to lift an ingot 
off the rollers and tilt it over. These are the "tilters." 
Another set can be raised and then moved in a horizontal 
direction between the rollers bo as to push the ingot side- 
ways. These are the " skids." There ie exactly the same 
arrangement on the other side of the rolls. Suppose now 
that a red hot ingot of from one to two tons is dropped on 
to the rollers, it is first tilted and skidded into the proper 
position, and then the rollers are started to bring it to the 
rolls, through which it passes. The rolls are then reversed, 
and it is passed back in the same way. This is repeated 
until the ingot is sufficiently brought down. It is interesting 
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to Bee the rapidity with which the tiltera and abids deal 
with large maBses of red hot metal. 

When two seta of roUa are nsed, aa in plate rolling, 
travelling tablea, fitted with live rollers, and mounted on 
wheela, are provided. These can be drawn from one set of 
rolls to the next, along raila laid parallel to the rolla. The 
bar to be rolled into a plate ia passed backwards and for- 
wards through the one set of rolls, and then taken to the 
next set (usually chilled rolls) to be finished. This is easily 
effected by drawing the table with the plate on it in front 
of the finishing rolla. 

The Three-High Mill— Fig. 53. In a mill with three 
rolls the return pass is obtained without reversing, which 
is a great advantage for moderately light work. The three 
rolls are arranged one above another in the housings, and 
are geared together by apindlea and piniona in the same 
mEmner aa to the two-high mill. The mill is driven from 
the middle roll, and as the top and bottom rolls revolve in 
opposite directions relatively to the middle one, a bar may 
be passed between the bottom and the middle rolls and 
back again between the middle and top rolla. The bar will, 
therefore, only have to be raised through a height equal to 
the diameter of the middle roll on the one aide, and lowered 
through the same distance on the other. This ia of no 
importance with light pieces, but with heavy ones the 
necessary lifting apparatus would be required. Thia form 
of mill was first used in America in 1857, and has been 
brought to great perfection there. Some of the largest 
American millsuaed for very heavy work are " three high." 

Continuous Mills conaist of a number of two-high mills 
arranged in tandem. The rolls all run in the same direc- 
tion, and the passee between them gradually decreaae in 
aeetion from the firat, where the metal enters, to the laat, 
where it leaves in the finished state. The difficulty with 
email pieces of metal ia to keep them sufficiently hot for the 
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necessary amount of work to be put into them ; and it is 
dear that the more rapidly they are passed through the pro- 
cess the better. In the continuous process different parts of 
the bar may be passing through several mills at the same time. 
Tke Looping Mill fumishea a good example of rapid 
working. It consists of several three-high mills arranged 
side by side in a straight line. Suppose that telegraph 



FiQ. 64.— Blooming Shesra. 

wire is being rolled in this mill. The bar is run backwards 
and forwards, and as soon as it can be bent up it is directed 
into the next pass above before it is through the last. It is 
then pulled down into the nest pass on the other side, and 
so on. The bar is then passing through the rolls in a series 
of loops, and as soon as the end is through the last pass it 
is carried on to the next mill, and treated as before. The 
operation requires expert workmen, but it takes the minimum 
time tor completion. 

a 2 
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In a complete steel mill there are two sets of operationB. 
(1) Cogging or blooming ; (2) Section rolling. At one time 
cogging was all done with a steam hammer, but the cogging 
rolls have now largely taken its place, as they are much 
more economical of both power and labour per ton of ingots 
treated. 8till, first cost has to be considered, and a cogging 
mill is a very expensive item ; but in large works, where 
upwards of 1,000 tons of ingots are put through per week, 
there is no doubt as to its Buccess. The cogging process is 
used for ingotB varj'iag from 15 cwts. to 4 tons. The; 
are square in cross section, and from 12 inches to 22 inches 
on the side. The object is to reduce the cross section, 
increase the length, and improve the structure by putting 
work into the metal. The cogging rolls vary in size accor- 
ding to the general run of ingots to be passed through them. 
For small ingots the rolls are about 30 inches, and for large 
ones about 46 inches in diameter. 

The ingot is brought direct from the soaking pit or re- 
heating furnace, and passed through the rolls backwards 
and forwards until it is reduced to the required section, 
which may be either square or rectangular. When the bar 
is square and 6 inches or more on the side, it is called a 
bloom ; and when it is wider than it is thick it is termed a 
glab. If, however, the section is square and leas than 
6 inches on the side, the bar is known as a billet. 

Powerful apparatus for shearing blooms, slabs, and billets 
is required for economical working. When an ingot has 
been cogged down to a given section, its weight per foot of 
length is known, and if it is then taken to the shears, the 
imperfect ends can be chopped off, and the remainder cut 
into lengths of known weight. These are then passed 
direct to the ordinary mill, and rolled to the required shape 
and size with very little waste. This is much less costly 
than keeping a large stock of moulds of different sizes, and 
attempting to cast ingots of given weights. 
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Fig. 54 representB a pair of powerful blooming shears 
witb live rollers for carrying the blooms forward. The 
lengths cut oS are regulated by the use of stops on the 
further side. If the pieces are not hot enough to go to the 
finishing rolls they are reheated. 

The number of shapes into which steel is rolled is very 
large, and section rolling has almost developed into a fine 
art. Some rolling processee are very ingenious, and are 
protected by patent rights. 

Rail Rolling. — The making, of a railway rail is a good 
example of section rolling, and will serve as a general 
illustration of the process. The mill used in this country 
is reversing, and the reheated 
bloom is gradually broken 
down to the required section. 
The general form of the rolls 
is shown in Fig. 52. The 
numbers represent the order 
in which the passes are made. 
The rail, when it comes from 

the last pass, is cut into Pio- oo.— Bail Rolls. 

lengths by saws while still 

hot, and slowly cooled. It is then pared to the eiact length, 
straightened, and the holes for the fish bolts drilled in it 
simultaneously. Each rail is, therefore, an exact duplicate 
of its fellows. The weight of the rails for main lines is 
about 100 lbs. per yard. 

Plate and Sheet Rolling. — Slabs are used for conver-sion 
into plates and sheets. The difference between the two is 
largely a matter of thickness, for plates are more, and sheets 
less, than ^ inch thick. Plate and sheet mills are furnished 
with plain rolls and accurate adjusting screws. They 
require considerable experience and care to roll to exact 
size. The rolls always spring a little, and the heavier the 
pinch put upon the metal between them the more they give 
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way. Tbis csuees the thickneBS of the plate to vary some- 
what in parts, hoag rolls are usually turned a little thinuer 
in the middle, and all rolls used for this kind of work 
require frequent redressing. Armour, ship, and boiler 
plates are largely produced, and when they are of consider- 
able dimensions require heavy auxiliary apparatus for 
handling, straightening, and shearing purposes. Large 
plates are an advantage from the constiuctor's point of view, 
but there are limits to the size, such as the weight of the 
ingot, the capacity of the mill, and the means of transport 
to the user. Ship plates 30 feet long and 4 feet wide are 
common, and boiler plates 22 feet long, 5 feet wide, and 
1^ inches thick, are not uncommon. 

Small thin sheets are Btill largely made in pull-over mills. 
The roller and his underhand keeps the sheets going through 
the rolls one after the other. The roller starts the first 
through the rolls, and follows it up with the second. By 
the time this is through the underhand has passed the first 
back over the rolls, and this goes on until both are reduced 
to the required thickness. The rolls are brought nearer 
together by the adjusting screws between each double pass. 
When thinner sheets than can be rolled singly are made, 
two of the singles are placed one on top of the other and 
rolled together ; while for still thinner sheets, the two ends 
of a " double " sheet are brought together, the whole pressed 
flat, and the four thicknesses passed through the rolls after 
reheating, if necessary. The single sheets in the pack 
usually stick together, and are then separated by passing 
through a machine which breaks up the film of oxide 
between thein. Sheets that are to have a clean bright 
surface are pickled in dilute sulphuric acid, dried, and 
passed through smooLh chilled rolls, by which the surface is 
brought up. Cold rolling is not much resorted to except 
when a bright finish is desired, or when the dimensions of 
the section must be accurate, as in the case of shafting. In 
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rolling to size, it is to be remembered that the exact dimen- 
sions of the finishing pass depend on the temperature of the 
rolls, and those of the finished section, on the temperatare 
from which it cools. The higher this temperature the 
amaller will the section be when cold. Therefore, for 
exact work, the piece must be brought down to the 
approximate section while hot, and finished in chilled rolls 
when cold. 

Rod RoUing. — No operation in the mechanical treatment 
of iron and steel has undergone so much development as 
that of rod rolling. It will be readily understood that much 
breaking down is required in converting a short thick billet 
into a very long thin rod. Also, that the thinner the rod 
becomes the more rapidly will its parts cool, and, therefore, 
the faster must the operation be carried on. A square billet 
cannot be broken down at once into a round rod, hut must 
be gradually made to take the final shape as it increases in 
length. In the case of rounds, the spring of the rolls causes 
the section not to be truly circular, but this defect diminishes 
as the rod thins down. A very long thin rod approximates 
to a wire in character, but it is not strictly so, although it 
is sometimes called wire when used for rough purposes, such 
as fencing. But iron or steel wire is first rolled hot, and 
then cold drawn through a plate to the required gauge. 
The looping, or Belgian mill, has already been mentioned, 
and is largely used for rolling long rods. A three-high 
mill or its equivalent must be used, as the loops form on 
both sides. As the section decreases the rod runs through 
faster, and the loops become longer, so that they have to be 
run out, and this requires extra labour, with more floor 
space. The free end, when it leaves the last pass, is attached 
to a reel, and the rod wound on as fast as it comes through. 
Thus the rod is in a coil when finished. The free end of the 
rod, as it issues from a pass, is caught and twisted hefora it 
ia presented to the next. In this way the sides are brought 
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to the top and bottom of the next p&bb, and a more uniform 
section is obtained. 

Bedson, oE Birmingham, adapted the continuous mill 
very aucceaefully to rod rolling, and it is now used in a 
more or less modified form both in this country and 
in America. Now it is evident that the smaller the section 
of the part of the rod running through a given pair of rolls, 
the faster must they run in order to take in the increasing 
length of rod coming through the pair behind them. To 
meet this difficulty the rolls are geared to the main driving 
shaft in such a way that succeeding pairs ran faster in the 
same proportion as the rod lengthens. Also, alternate pairs 
are run vertically, so that the rod is presented at right 
angles to each succeeding pass. Difficulties were met with 
in working the original mill that have been overcome in the 
modified forms ; while the winding on the reel at the end 
has been made automatic. The billets are brought straight 
from the reheating furnace to the first pass, and the rod is 
rolled throngh to the last. The energy of the rolls appears 
largely as heat in the rod, and the operation is carried on so 
rapidly, that when it leaves the mill the rod is nearly as 
hot as the original billet was on entering, and this in spite 
of the fact that the rolls are cooled with water. During the 
cooling of the coil on the reel the surface is oxidised and 
scale formed ; to prevent this the rod is sometimes passed 
through water before it reaohes the reel. In the case of 
medium carbon steel rod the cooling is regulated so as not 
to harden the metal sufficiently to necessitate its being 
annealed before being drawn into wire. 

The length of rod in one coil varies considerably, and 
may be as much as 600 yards. It is often rolled down 
to J inch in diameter when it is to be used for wire 
drawing. 

Wire Drawing ia a very ancient process, and consists in 
drawing the piece of metal throngh a series of holes of 
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gradaall; deereaBing size in a draw plate, until it is reduced 
to the required diameter. If the thickness to be reduced is 
considerable, tbe wire will require annealing one or more 
times during tha process, as it is hardened and rendered 
brittle by the work put upon it. But this may not be neeea- 
sary with iron or steel wire, if it is first reduced by hot rolling. 
In a continuous wire drawing machine, which is the latest 
development in this direction, a series of vertical dies and 
horizontal drums are arranged in line, and the coil of rod is 
placed on a loose reel at one end. The rod is started 
through the first die and wrapped round the first drum 
several times ; it is then passed through the second die to 
tbe second drum, and so on through the series. The free 
end is then connected with the winding reel, which is 
revolved with sufficient force to draw the wire through the 
last die.' The different drums are revolved at varying speeds 
to compensate for the increasing length of tbe wire, and 
each drum draws the wire through the preceding die. In 
this way the pult is distributed and no part of the wire is 
unduly strained. The rod must be carefully pickled in 
dilute sulphuric acid to remove the scale, passed through 
lime water to remove excess of acid, swilled, and dried. 
Unless this is done the hard scale will injure the dies, and 
the wire will be defective. The number of dies is regulated 
by the thickness of the wire, and how much it can be 
reduced without annealing. The wire as it comes from the 
machine is hard, and if wanted soft has to be annealed. 
Common wire is often annealed in the ordinary furnace, and 
a scale is formed on its own face. This can he avoided 
by close annealing in an iron pot. Both bard and soft wire 
are put on the market. 

Steel Forging. — The tilting of tool steel has long been 
practised, and for some purposes gives better results than 
rolling. It is now carried out with small steam hammers 
in a very effective manner. For large lorgings, hammers of 
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corresponding size have to be need ; bat with a considerable 
thickneBS of metal the blow is not sufficiently penetrating, 
and the centre has httle or no work put into it. Still, many 
large pieces are fort^ed into shape nnder the hammer for 
engineering purpOBes. But mach more effective work is 
done by the forging press, especially with large massea of 
metal. The pressure lasts long enough for its efifect to 
extend to the centre of the masB. These presBes are now 
used in all the large steel works. One in regular work at 
McBsrs. Firth's, Sheffield, exerts a pressure equal to 3,000 
tons, and is worked by engines of 1,200 h.-p. The writer 
had the pleasure of seeing this powerful tool at work on a 
20-ton ingot that was being drawn out under it. 

Thereareanumberof hydraulic presses in use, which vary 
in construction and detail of working, but in all of them the 
pressure put on the work is exerted by water in a hydraulic 
cylinder, the ram of which moves downwards. The head of 
the ram carries the pallet which comes into contact with 
the forging. Auxiliary cylinders are required for raising 
the ram after it has worked through its stroke. In some 
forms accumulators are used, into which water is forced 
under a dead weight ; in others, direct acting pumps supply 
the pressure ; and in others a long piston of small section is 
forced from a steam cylinder into the pressing cylinder to 
drive the ram to its work. Very strong cylinders of cast or 
forged steel are necessary to withstand the enormous pres- 
sureof four tonaper square inch used in soma of these presses, 
and the valves and collars must be as perfect as possible. 
The best forms of the press are under perfect control. 

Large ingots are not usually cast square in section, 
but in the form of a hexagon with slightly fluted sides, as 
they then take the forging better. On account of the alow 
rate of cooling of such large masses, segregation of phos- 
phides and sulphides may take place to a hurtful extent. 
Also, there is more liability to unequal distribution of 
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straine in the aolidi^ring mass, and to the formation of 
dangerous flaws. Beheating has to be carried out moBt 
carefully, especially with the higher carbon steels. Thus a 
50-ton ingot will require to be soaked for two or three days 
before removal to the press. The porter bar, which holds 
the ingot while it is in the press, is a heavy bar with a 
collar that is fastened to one end of the ingot before it is 
put into the reheating fnmace. The collar is outside the 
furnace, and the space round the ingot ia filled in to pre- 
vent the admission of air. Siemens reversing gas furnaces 
are used for reheating large ingots. At the back of the 
collar is a wheel round which an endless chain passes to a 
pulley above, which is suspended from a travelling crane. 
The pulley is arranged so that it can be rotated, together 
with the porter bar and the ingot. This is used to move 
the ingot round when it is in the press. Both solid and 
hollow forgings are made in these presses. The general 
details of the plant are well brought out by the photograph 
of a 3,000-ton press shown in Fig. 56, which has been kindly 
supplied by Messrs. Firth. 

The general arrangement of a rolling mill is shown in 
Fig. 57. 

When two pieces of iron or steel are welded together the 
success of the operation depends upon the plasticity of the 
metal at a welding heat. In this condition pressure exerted 
either by hammering or squeezing causes the particles on 
the surfaces in contact to interpenetrate, and a sound joint 
is the result. The surfaces must be clean, and to ensure 
this silica sand is sprinkled on the hot iron, while borax is 
used for steel. In this way the oxide formed during the 
heating is converted into a fluid slag which is squeezed 
from between the surfaces and a clean contact obtained. 
It is a fact difficult to explain that ingot metal will not weld 
properly, and so is rarely welded. 
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CHAPTER X. 

PHTBICAL AND UECHANICAIi PBOPBBTIBS OF IRON AND STEEL. 

Iron in its varioDS forms is uaed for so many and such 
diverse pDrposes, that careful testiug by various methods 
is necessary to determine the suitability or otherwise of a 
particalar variety of the metal for a given purpose, and in 
constructive work particularly to determinethe limit of safety. 
Iron, in common with other metals, poBsesseB a number of 
physical and mechanical properties, some of which are 
peculiar to metallic bodies, and its usefulness for a given 
purpose is often determined by the possession of oue or 
more of the properties in a high degree. The most impor- 
tant of these propertfes are tenacity, elasticity, ductility, 
malleability, toughness and hardness. 

Tenacily is the property by which the particles of the 
metal cling together so as to resist separation by forces 
acting in opposite directions along their common axes. 
This tenacity, tensile strength, or ultimate strength is 
measured by the magnitude of the forces acting through a 
cross section of unit area. The sum of these forces makes 
up the breaking stress, which is expressed in this country in 
either tons or pounds to the square inch of cross section, 
and on the continent in kilograms per square centimetre. 
The forces making up this breaking stress are represented 
by a dead weight, and are, therefore, static in character. 
They are uniformly distributed over the cross section, and 
act at right angles to it, so that whatever may be the area 
of the cross section the magnitude of the forces will be 
proportional to it The method of testing is to strain a bar 
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or wire of koown length and cross section, by gradually 
increasing stresBeB in the direction of its length until it 
breaks. Thus the magnitude of the forces distributed over 
^square inch would be one quarter of that for 1 square inch, or 
one quarter the stress would be required to break the ^ inch 
section as would be required for the 1 inch section. That 
is, whatever may be the cross section of the test bar if the 
breaking stress is known, it can be calculated to that 
required for a bar of unit cross section. The bars may be 
of any ^hape as long as the section is uniform, but round, 
square, and rectangular bars are commonly used, as it is 
easy to compute their cross section. 

The simple rules for determining cross section of bars 
may he stated as follows : — 

For a, square bar of nde " a" the oross aeation ^ a X a 
For a rectangTilap bar of sides "a" and "b" 

tlie croBB section — a X b 

For a circular bar of diameter "d" tlie croee 

section = d x d x 0*7854. 

Elatticity. — This important property governs the recovery 
of form after the removal of a stress insufficient to produce 
rupture. All bodies are more or less distorted when a 
stress is applied to them, and the greater the stress the 
greater the distortion. Also, all bodies recover their form 
more or less after the stress is removed. A perfectly 
elastic body would recover itself immediately and com- 
pletely ; but solid bodies are not by any means perfect in 
this respect, and the stress causes a kind of fatiffue in that 
the last portions of the strain die out slowly, and the body 
only recovers itself completely after some time. If, how- 
ever, the stress exceeds a certain limit for a given body the 
body is unable to recover itself even in time, and is 
permanently deformed. This gives rise to the terms 
ekuUc limit and permanent set. The determination of the 
elastic limit is most important, as the limit of safety lies 
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well within it. In practice the elastic limit never falls 
below 50 per cent, of the tensile strength, and as it is 
difficult to determine the former during rapid commercial 
testing, the tensile strength is relied upon to furnish 
sufficient information for the purpose. But the yield point, 
which ie in the neighbourhood of the elastic limit, can be 
determined on commercial machines, and fnmiBhes a very 
desirable check. 

Within the limit of elasticity the increase or decrease in 
the length of a uniform bar is proportional to the applied 
stress, and it is easy to imagine the bar increased to twice 
its length or decreased to zero without the limit being 
passed. The calculated stress that would be required to 
effect this lengthening or shortening is called the modulus 
of elasticity or Young's Modulus. If E denote the modulus, 
8 the stress on unit area, and R the extension or 



Then E =^5 = modulus of elasticity. 

In the case of hardened steel the extension to the limit 
is small and the load great. Thus the load on a bar 6t 
1 inch cross section is 62 tons, and the extension per linear 
inch is 0-00418 inch. 

••■'«=m5Jr8 = "'8»2'°°»- 

The idea is practically impossible, but it is sometimes 
very useful from a theoretical point of view. 

Ductility is the property of the metal that allows its 
particles to flow under lateral pressure. In wire drawing 
this pressure is exerted by the sides of the hole in the die 
through which the metal is drawn by a tensile stress 
applied at one end. Now, when the stress is applied at 
both ends, and there is no lateral pressure, the bar thins 
down in the middle and towaids the two ends, Tbis oauses 
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column. There is a SOO-ton Wicksteed machine at the 
National Testing Laboratory, Paris. A similar machine is 
also in conrBe of constructioa by Messrs. Avery for the 
Birmingham University. These powerful machines can be 
used for » variety of tensile, tranaverae, bending and 
torsional tests of constructive iron and steel. 

Fig. 60 is a photograph of a number of teat pieces that 
have been broken in a tensile machine. The bottom pair were 
exact duplicates before the upper one was 
tested. They show clearly the effects of | 

the stress on the length and cross-section 
of the piece. 

Resistance to Torsion is an important 
property, and is readily determined. One 
end of the test bar is rigidly fised in the 
machine, and the other end is made fast 
to the centre of a wheel, with its axis at 
riglit anglea to the plane of the wheel. 
When the wheel is turned the bar is 
twisted, and the resistance to this twist is 
proportional to the force required to pro- 
duce it. Tlie test is not usually carried 
beyond the limit of elasticity, and readily i 

indicates any lamination which may exist p _ 

in the material being tested. Sbacklea. 

Resistance to Cruthing. — A crushing 
force acts in just the opposite direction to a tensile force, 
and the test is usually made upon the metal used for 
columns which have to carry a dead weight on their upper 
ends. Both cast iron and structural steel are tested in this 
way. The test is carried out with a tensile testing machine, 
but the test piece, C, a short cylinder, is put between the 
moving parts, Ai, A3, of a pair of shackles, which are so 
arranged in the grips of the machine that when the pressure 
is put on the moving pieces are drawn closer together, and 
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has thinned down, and fractares across a Bmaller croBS- 



The Tensile Testing Machine. — The various measurements 
mentioned above are made during a single teat with a 
properly equipped machine. There are various machines 
in practical use, and in the larger ones the stress is applied 
at one end of the bar by a hydraulic ram, and balanced at 



FlO. 59.- Teiinte Testitig Machine in PoaitioD. 

the other by a weighted lever which, acting like a scale 
beam, measures the stress in dead weight. 

The general principles ot Wicketeed's machine, which is 
largely used in this country, are shown in Fig. 58. A long 
lever bar, AB, is supported on a fulcrum at F, on which 
it can move freely. The ratio of the two arms A F, B F is 
1 to 50, BO that a dead weight of 1 ton at B would balance a 
stress ot 50 tons at A. Directly under A is a hydraulic 
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ojlinder, to the ram of vhich a grip is attached. A second 
grip is easpended from A, and a har placed in them and 
palled tight is in a vertical position. Fastened on to the 
bar near the grips are two clips, the upper one of which 
carries a small pulley. An inextensible thread passes from 
the bottom clip over the pulley to a second pulley, and then 
down to and several times round a pulley attached to the 
drum. The free end is attached to a weight which, 
hanging down, keeps the whole of the thread tight. A 
small hydraulic cylinder directly connected with the main 
cylinder, and therefore sharing its pressure, is arranged so 
that its ram moves out in a. horizontal direction carrying 
with it a pointer that presses lightly against the surface of 
the drum. The pointer is kept in position by a spring, and 
can only move in s horizontal direction. The surface of the 
drum is covered by a sheet of squared paper. The bar to 
be tested is measured and fixed on the grips of the machine 
so that the parallel marks on the ends of the bar, between 
which the length to be stressed is measured, just show 
outside the faces of the grips. The clips and thread are 
then arranged, and the pressure applied by forcing water 
into the cylinder, either by a pump or an accumulator. As 
the bar stretches the thread moves over the pulley and 
causes the drum to rotate, while the increased pressure in 
the small cylinder drives the pointer over the surface in a 
horizontal direction. These two motions are combined, 
and the pointer traces a curve on the squared paper. Thus 
the esact nature of the elongation is known. As long as 
the strain is within the elastic limit the stress is pro- 
portional to it. After the limit is passed the strain, 
elongation increases more rapidly, and this goes on until 
the bar breaks. While the stress and strain are pro- 
portional the pointer traces a straight line, but when the 
proportionality ceases the straight line becomes a curve, 
and it is evident that the stress at this point is the measure 

s 2 
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of the elastic limit, bnt it is difficult to tell exactly where 
the straight line passes into the curve. The yield point, 
however, ia clearly shown. After the bar is broken the 
increase in length and the reduction in area are measured. 
It is thus possible to obtain the lour quantities, tensile 
strength, elastic limit, elonftation, and reduction of area ; 
and these are usually determined. A rough indication of 




the nature of a stress-strain diagram is shown above the 
drum in Fig. 58. Fig. 69 is an illustration of a modern 
tensile testing machine. Its capacity is from 50 to 100 tona. 
The sliding weight is propelled along the beam by means 
of a screw worked by power, and for the fine adjustment by 
a hand wheel fixed to the column. The graduated scale 
on the beiim is fitted with a vernier by which sub-divisions 
of llOOth of a ton can be read. The hydraulic cylinder 
by which the stress is applied is seen on the right of th^ 
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column. There is a 800-ton Wieketieed machine at the 
National Testing Laboratory, Fai-iB. A similar machine is 
also in course of construction by Messrs. Avery for the 
Birmingham University. These powerful machines can be 
used for a variety of tensile, transverse, bending and 
torsional tests of constructive iron and steel. 

Fig. 60 is a photograph of a number of test pieces that 
have been broken in a tensile machine. The bottom pair were 
exact duplicates before the upper one was 
tested. They show clearly the efTects of | 

the stress on the length and cross-section 
ot the piece. 

Henstance to Torsion is an important 
property, and is readily determined. One 
end of the test bar is rigidly fixed in the 
machine, and the other end is made fust 
to the centre of a wheel, with its axis at 
right angles to the plane of the wheel. 
When the wheel is turned the bar is 
twisted, and the resistance to this twist is 
proportional to the force required to pro- 
duce it. Tlie test is not usually carried 
beyond the limit of elasticity, and readily | 

indicates any lamination which may exist „ _ 

in the material being tested. Shackles. 

Reaistance to Crushing. — A crushing 
force acts in just the opposite direction to a tensile force, 
and the test is usually made upon the metal used for 
columns which have to carry a dead weight on their upper 
ends. Both ciist iron and structural steel are tested in this 
way. The test is carried out with a tensile testing machine, 
but the test piece, C, a short cylinder, is put between the 
moving parts, Ai, Aj, of a pair of shackles, which are so 
arranged in the grips of the machine that when the pressure 
is put on the moving pieces are drawn closer together, and 
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cruBh the teat piece between the hard steel blocks, Bi, S3. 
The teat eylindera are uaually small, about J inch in 
diameter, and the length is from one to three times the 
diameter. Steel test pieces usually bulge, and the resistance 
to crushing is judged by the deformation ; but cast iron 
usually fractures, and the mode of fracture is generally 
a shear at an angle of 66° with the vertical axis of the 
cylinder. The form of the shackles is shown in Fig. 61. 
Tratuverse Strength. — Tests for determining the resistance 
to transverse stress are commonly used for cast iron, and 
are carried out with a transverse testing machine. The test 
bar is held by two 
dogs or eye-pieces 
so fitted to the 
base of the ma- 
chine that they can 
be adjusted one on 
each side of the 
centre pillar, and 
at a regulated dis- 
tance apart. A 
screw passing 
through the top of 
the pillar can be forced downwards by a hand wheel con- 
nected directly with the top of the screw. This presses a 
steel knife edge on the short arm of a lever bar, the fulcrum 
of which is inside the pillar. The pressure is balanced by a 
sliding weight on the long arm of the lever. As the screw 
is revolved it raises a connecting rod, to the end of which 
a stirrup is suspended through which the test bar passes. 
The dogs are fixed at a regulated distance apart, and the 
stirrup ia exactly midway between tliem,so that as the con- 
necting rod moves upwards the test bar is pulled up against 
the dogs, and a steady upward pressure is exerted upon it 
at its centre. This pressure is balanced and measured by 
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the sliding weight, and when it juBt exceeds the transverse 
strength of the test bar, the bar breaks. The exact dead 
weight stress is measured by the position of the sliding 
weight on the lever arm. The ordinary test bars are 8 feet 
6 inches long, 2 inches wide, and 1 inch thick. They are 
placed in the machine with the supports 3 feet apart and 



Fig. 63.^Transv8tB© Testing Mftchina 

with their broad sides vertical. The transverse strength of 
cast iron bars of this section varies from 25 to 40 cwts. 
according to the quality of the metal. But test bars of 
various dimensions are used according to the power of the 
machine. The pressure is always applied by the hand wheel. 
Fig. 62 shows the general principle of the machine, and 
Fig. 63 is an illustration of Avery's combined tensile and 
transverse testing machine, which has been found very useful 
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tor foundry purposes. It will exert a tr&DBverse stress up 
to 86 ewts., and a tensile stress of fourteen tons per square 
inch on a round bar J inch in diameter, and of fifty tons 
per square inch on a bar 4 iD<>li ^^ diameter. 

DynaTtiic Testing. — Much useful information about the 




FiQ. 64. — Fendalum Drop Test Macliine. 

strength of materialB is obtained by the static tests described 
above ; but it is also necessary that dynamic tests should 
be applied in cases where the material is to be used for the 
construction of moving parts continually exposed to dynamic 
stresses, or for fixed parts exposed to a series of shocks. A 
railway axle and rail are typical examples. 
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The Drop Tett. — Tbie well-known test is ased for axles, 
tails, and tyres. The maehine for carrying it out eonsiets 
of two standards between which a heavy mass of iron, the 
tap, or monkey, usually weighing one ton, can he raised to 
a given height and then allowed to fall on to the test piece 
below. The rail or asle is placed on supports fixed at a 
regulated distance apart, and the tup raised to the proper 
position, where it is secured by a catch. On being released, 
it falls and delivers a blow to the test piece, the magnitude 
of which depends upon the height from which it falls. 
This is repeated several times according to the nature of 
the test. The bar is turned up after each blow, so that 
alternate blows are delivered on opposite sides of it. In a 
good test the rail or axle is bent by the first blow, 
straightened by the second, and so on ; it should show no 
signs of fracture at the end of the operation. Thus an axle 
4| inches in diameter should not fail under five blows from 
a tup weighing one ton, and falling through a distance of 
20 feet. With bars of smaller diameter the height of the 
drop is decreased. Now one ton, in falling through a height 
of 20 feet, wonld develop during its fall 2,240 x 20 = 44,800 
foot pounds of energy, which is the measure of the blow 
delivered to the test bar. 

For tyre testing the tyre is placed in the running position 
under the weight, and distorted by repeated blows. Some- 
times this test is made in a hydraulic press. For the above 
teste it is usual to select the test pieces haphazard from a 
number of the rails, axles, or tyres made from the same 
material. They are not put to work after the test. 

Modifications of the drop test have also been described. 
In one of these used by Messrs. Seaton and Jude the test 
piece is a small notched bar, which is subjected toa number 
of blows from a falling weight until it is fractured across the 
notched portion. Either the number of blows or the quantity 
of energy absorbed in effecting the fracture may be taken as 
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the meaaure of rasiatance to fracture. This method is used 
in at least one large engineering works. 

An important form of apparatus for dynamic testing is 
shown in Fig. 64. It may be described as the pendulum 
hammer test. The test piece is a small bar 2 inches long, 
f inch wide, and ^ inch thick. A* notch 0'05 inch deep is 
cut across the broad side ^ inch from one end, and leaving 
a thickness of 0'1S7 inch behind the notch. This test 
piece is fixed upright in the bottom plate of the machine, 
and the pendulum raised to a given height. It is then 
allowed to fall, when a projection on it strikes the test piece 
and fractures it at one blow. The pendulum swings past 
the vertical position, and the distance to which it rises on 
the other side is indicated by a pointer. The height to which 
it rises evidently depends upon the quantity of energy 
absorbed in breaking the test piece. Thus the more the 
kinetic energy of the falling weight is absorbed in the work 
of breaking the bar the smaller will be the height to 
which it will rise after doing this work. A measure of the 
dynamic energy required to break the bar is thus obtained 
and comparison between different test pieces made. 

Alternating Stresses. — Simple bending backwards and 
forwards of the test piece by hand is a very old method of 
applying alternating stresses, and gives good results in 
experienced hands ; but the personal equation comes in, 
and this is always more or lessunsatisfactory. Prof. Arnold 
has, however, developed a method and constructed a machine 
for carrying out alternating tests that is sure to be largely 
used in the future. The test bar, which is | inch square and 
several inches long, is fixed in a die in a vertical position, so 
that a length 4 inches is left free. The free end is then 
bent rapidly backwards and forwards by means of an, 
eccentric geared to a vertical shaft. In this way a large 
number of pushes and pulls per minute can be given to the 
bar. Also tbe rate and magnitude oE these alternating 
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Btresses can be varied to suit the particular te&t. The 
average stress is a little above the elastic limit of the test 
bar, and so determines its fracture in a reasonable time. 
Prol. Arnold gives as an illustration the case of good boiler 
plate steel, which, when under these alternating Btresses at 
the rate of 166 per minhte, broke after 1,376 alternations. 
On increasing the rate to 266 per minate a similar bar of 
the same steel broke after 878 alternations. Thus the 
resistance diminishes as the rate increases, and this shows 
that care is required in the selection of materials for the 
construction of high speed engines. Captain Sankey gives 
an example of a test bar of chromium vanadium steel 
tested b; Arnold that endured 1,206 alternations at the rate 
of 710 per minute. The motion of the free end of the bar 
on each side of the vertical line is j inch. The test appears 
to be a most important one in the selection of material, and 
is sure to be developed to its full extent in the able hands 
of its inventor. Another method of applying these transverse 
stresses is by hanging a weight at the free end of a bar, 
and then causing the bar to rotate rapidly. The test bar, 
which has a shallow groove turned in it, is fixed in a chock 
that can be driven hy a pulley, the number of revolationa 
of which is counted by a registering apparatus attached to 
it. The free end of the bar ia fitted with a small pulley, 
over which a flexible cord passes. One end of this cord is 
fastened to the fioor a little out of the vertical line passing 
through the pulley, and the other end is attached to a 
weight which thus hangs from the pulley, and exerts a steady 
pressure upon the bar to which the pulley is fastened. This 
pressure may be regarded as acting along a vertical diameter 
of a given cross-section of the bar, and as this diameter is 
reversed in every revolution of the bar, the pressure alternates 
in direction with respect to the moving bar. The stresses 
here are comparatively small and well within the elastic 
limit. This method has been developed by Mr. J. E. Stead. 
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Pure iron, in common with other matalB, has a crystalline 
structure, and this is shown very clearly when a small 
sample of the metal is properly prepared and examined 
under the microscope. Iron crystals of considerable size 
have been observed from time to time, but they are only 
formed under exceptional circnmetances, and for general 
observation the microscope most be used. Crystalline 
bodies are very common among the solids of the mineral 
kingdom, and have taken on their crystalline character 
while passing from the liquid into the sohd state. Such 
bodies may have been in solution in water, or other solvent, 
from which they have crystallised, the solvent remaining 
in the liquid state after the separation of the solid ; or 
they may have been in solution in molten solid matter, 
and then crystallised out during the extremely slow cooling 
and solidification of the whole mass ; or, if pure substances, 
they may have crystallised on solidification. An isolated 
crystal has a definite geometrical form which is easily 
recognised by the crystallographer ; but when a molten 
mass crystallises on solidification the individual crystals 
interfere with each other, and it is often difficult to 
recognise the particular form of the crystals, although the 
crystalline character of the whole may be evident. When 
the crystals are microscopic they are usually spoken of as 
" crystal grains," and the fractured surface of a piece of 
metal made up of these minute crystals presents a finely 
granular appearance. 
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Some of the commercial irona ahow the cryatalliiie 
structure very markedly, but this evident crystalliBation is 
usually caused by the presence of other elemeuts, and to the 
treatment the metal has undergone. The constituents of 
the different varieties of iron are often spoken of, and they 
have now to be considered ; but it is well to remember in 
approaching this subject that pure iron has only one 
constituent, and to that the name " Ferrite " has been 
given. This constituent is crystalline when solid, so that 
if a mass of pure iron in the molten state is allowed to 
solidify, it crystalliBeB as it becomes solid, and when the 
solidification is allowed to take place under given conditions 
the crystals are always the same. The size of the crystals 
will vary, but this is simply a matter of detail. 

The preparation of perfectly pure iron is a most difficult, 
if not impossible, task ; but a specimen of the metal with 
so little impurity in it that its presence cannot be detected 
under the microscope can be prepared, and it is upon the 
examination of such specimens that general statements are 
based. The limits of this book will not allow of a detailed 
account of this very interesting subject, but it is hoped that 
sufficient may be given to render it intelli{^ble. The 
method is applicable to the examination of any specimen 
of iron, whatever the treatment it has undergone, provided 
it is large enough to handle for preparation. 

Preparing the Specimen. — The piece to be examined should 
be of convenient size to hold in the fingers. If it is soft 
enough, it is filed flat and smoothed on the side to be 
examined. It is then rubbed on emery cloth carefully 
glued on a smooth plane surface of hard wood. A con- 
venient number of these emery blocks is six, ranging from 
F to 0000, but they need not all be used for one specimen. 
The filed surface of the specimen is rubbed in one direction 
over the coarsest block until the surface looks uniform ; it 
is then rubbed at right angles to the former direction on 
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the second block until it again looks uniform. This is 
repeated on the other blocks, starting at right angles to the 
last direction, until the finest has been nsed. A pocket 
lens is useful for examining the specimen during the rubbing 
down process. The surface has then to be pohshed and 
freed from microscopic scratches by rubbing it on a rouge 
pad, which consists of a piece of good chamois leather 
stretched on a flat surface. The rouge must be of the 
finest it a perfectly pohshed specimen is to be obtained. 
A well prepared surface has a smooth, bright, uniform 
appearance when looked at under the microscope. It is 
quite free from scratches, and generally shows no signs of 
structure, but sometimes the polishing may bring out 
certain structures which become evident under the micro- 
scope. This is so when the constituents differ in hardness. 
The softer portions of the surface are more rubbed away 
tban the harder ones, and this is accentuated by the use of 
a yielding polishing BUrfac«. 

For research work, in order that false impressions may 
be avoided, very great care must be taken in the prepara- 
tion of the polished surface, and elaborate descriptions of this 
preparation are given in original papers and works on the 
subject. But for the recognition of well-known constituents 
by the expert in the works laboratory, such fine work is not 
necessary, and the preparation already described is ample. 
The labour, however, is much lightened by the use of 
polishing machines. In most of these the polishing disc 
is screwed on to a vertical spindle so that it can be rotated 
rapidly in a horizontal plane at, say, about 2,000 revolutions 
per minute. For polishing with rouge a piece of fine cloth 
is stretched over the disc, and held in position by a metal 
ring, which is forced over the circumference of the disc like 
the tyre of a wheel. The cloth is slightly wetted, the rouge 
applied, and the polishing effected by pressing the specimen 
on the revolving surface. 
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A tin disc, or " lap," revolving in a horizontal plane, and 
fed with a thin paste of emery and water, is very useful for 
grinding down hard specimens that cannot be filed fiat. 
The usual preparation then follows. 

Etching. — The next process is the etching of the surface 
with some corrosive liquid, and this requires some care and 
considerable experience to do satisfactorily ; but the principle 
upon which it depends is very simple. Now, suppose the 
surface to be perfectly uniform, both chemically and 
physically, then, if it were immersed in any solvent liquid, 
the surface would be dissolved away equally all over ; but 
if the surface is not uniform, either physically or chemically, 
and few surfaces are, then the solvent liquid will act more 
rapidly on some parts than on others, and the structure 
will be brought out. The chief thing in etching is to stop 
the action of the solvent liquid as soon as the structure is 
Buf&ciently developed, and this is largely a matter of 
experience. 

The following are the common etching solutions : — 

(1) A 10 per cent, solution of iodine in alcohol. 

(2) A 5 per cent, solution of picric acid in alcohol. 

(3) A 2 per cent, solution of nitric acid in water. 

(4) A 1 per cent, solution of hydrochloric acid in 
alcohol. 

(5) A 2 per cent, solution of ammonium nitrate in 
water. 

(6) An infusion of liquorice root in water. 

(1) and (2) are largely used for cast irons, and (8) for 
steels. A much stronger solution of nitric acid than (3) is 
sometimes used. 

Before etching, the surface is examined to see that it is 
free from grease and finger marks. If the tincture of 
iodine is used, a drop is put on the surface to be etched and 
rubbed over it with the finger tip. This is repeated until 
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the structure tB brought out. The surface is then washed 
with alcohol and dried. 

When an acid is used, the metal is immeraed in the 
solution contained in a porcelain or glass dish. As the 
action proceeds, the surface is watched through a pocket 
lens, and when it is judged to have gone far enough the 
piece is removed, well swilled with water, immersed in 
alcohol, and dried. The surface is passed lightly pver the 
rouge pad, or a similar pad free from rouge, and is then 
ready for mounting. The simplest method of mounting is 
to put a metal ring over the specimen as it lies on the 
rouge pad, and to press upon its upper surface a cover glass, 
on which a piece of plasticene has been stack. If the 
cover glass is pressed down until it is stopped by the ring, 
the metal adheres to the plasticene, and when the glass is 
lifted away comes away with it. The prepared surface is 
parallel with the surface of the glass, and the mounted 
specimen is ready to be placed on the stage of the micro- 
scope. The etching may have to be repeated one or more 
times to bring out the structure properly. 

Liquorice root and ammonium nitrate solutions are 
usually put on to a piece of parchment stretched on a plate 
of glass. The polished specimen is then rubbed on the 
moistened parchment until the required effect is produced. 
Ammonium nitrate is the more effective of these two reagents. 

A rapid method for works practice is described by 
Professor Arnold. The sample is filed or ground flat and 
rubbed down on the and 00 emery blocks; it is then 
immersed in nitric acid solution of sp. gr. 1*2 for about a 
minute, or until a black film appears on the surface, and 
bubbles of gas are about to escape. The metal is then 
removed, swilled, dried, and mounted for the microscope. 
Any scratches left in from the rubbing down are largely 
removed by the acid, and the structure is well defined. It 
is suitable for the rapid examination of many steels. 
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^Dother way of bringing out the atructure ia known as 
"heat tinting." The poliehed specimen is put on a hot 
iron plate, watched till the colours appear, and then plunged 
into mercury. In this way the different eoDetituents often 
take on difTerent colours. Some of the reagents themselves 
often impart colour to one or more of the constituents in 
the structure of the etched surface. 

The Microscope, — The specimen is now ready for 
examination under the microscope, and a short description of 
this instrument may be useful. It is well known that a piece 
of curved glass, or " lens," as it ia called, will magnify a body 
which is looked at through it. The magnified appearance 
as seen by the eye is simply an enlarged image of the 
object formed by the lens. With an ordinary pocket lens 
the image is on the same side of tbe lens as the object, and 
is a virtual image, but this depends upon the position of the 
object with respect to the focus of the lens ; if it is outside 
the focus a real image is formed in the space on the other 
side of the lena. In the compound microscope an arrange- 
ment of lenses which acts as nearly as possibie like a 
perfect single lens, and known as the otijective, is used to 
obtain a magnified real image of an object placed behind it, 
and juat outside the focus. This image is then looked at by 
another combination of lenses, the eye-piece, which is so 
placed that the real image formed by tbe objective falls 
inside the focus of the eye-piece, and a magnified virtual 
image of the real image is seen on looking through the eye- 
piece. Thus, by this combination, two magnifications are 
effected, and a sharp image is obtained when the object, the 
objective, and the eyepiece are in their proper relative 
positions. The two lenses are at the opposite ends of a 
double tube, so that the distance between them can be 
readily regulated by drawing out or pushing in the tube 
carrying the eye-piece. The object is placed on a stage 
on which it can be moved into any required position, and 
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the tube carrying the object glass can also be moved to and 
from the object by means of a coarse and fine rack motion, 
the fine motion being ased for the final adjustment. The 
microscope, therefore, consists of a stand to support the stage 
on which the object is placed, and the tube carrying the 
lenses, together with the necessary gear for getting the 
object into focus. 

An object, to give a clear, well defined image, must he 
illuminated, and this presents more difficulty in the case of 
opaque objects than it does with transparent ones. All 
metal specimens are opaque, so that only the following 
mode of illumination need be considered. 

The light must be reflected from the surface of the object 
through the objective, up the tube, and through the eye-piece 
to the eye. Now when the light is focussed on the object 
entirely from outside, the asis of the tube must be inclined 
to the surface of the object, so that the light striking the 
surface may be reflected up the tube. This is called 
oblique illumination, and although sometimes used, does not 
give much information. Vertical illumination is mostly 
used, and this is best effected by placing a right angled 
glass prism inside the tube, and just above the objective, 
so that it can be rotated opposite to a hole in the side of 
the tube. The light from a lamp is focussed through this 
hole by a condensing lens, and is reflected downwards 
by the oblique side of the prism. It thus falls on the surface 
of the specimen, which then reflects it back through the 
objective, behind the prism, and to the eye-piece; so that 
the image is formed by light coming vertically from the 
surface under examination, and no distortion is caused. 

The object lenses are in a small case which can be 
screwed on and off the end of the microscope tube. The 
prism also is often fitted in a case which can be screwed 
into the tube before the objective is put in. There are 
usually several objectives of different focal lengths. The 
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most useful are the J inch, J inch, and the 1 inch. The 
shorter the focal length the greater the magnifying power 
of the objective ; but the actual magiiitication depends also 
on the character and position of the eye-piece. The 
magnification is usually expressed in linear dimensions as 
BO many diameters. The most useful magnifications are 
from 60 to 500. The limit is about 2,000 diameters. 

By arranging a camera in the place of the eye-piece the 
image of the section under the microscope can be projected 
on to a photographic plate, and a pbotographof it taken, 
developed, and printed in the usual manner. The figures 
which follow have been produced in 
this way. 

The Constituents of Iron and Steel. 
— As already stated, the commercial 
varieties of iron contain a number of 
other elements in various propor- 
tions, and the varying properties of 
different forms of the metal are due, 
not only to the presence and pro- 
perties of these elemeoCs, but also to p^^ gj — Penito 
the way in which they are associated (Hioms). 

with the iron and with each other. 
The association of some of the elements in a mass of 
iron is Influenced very largely by the treatment the metal 
has undergone, especially in heating and cooling. The 
complete analysis of a sample can only tell the actual 
amounts of the various elements present, and nothing about 
their condition, except in case of carbon, when it occurs both 
as graphite and as combined carbon. Of course, assumptions 
can be made from the known properties of the elements 
present, but they are only assumptions after all. By the 
use of the microscope, some of these have been found to be 
correct, and others fallacious; whilst the general view of 
the constitution of iron and steel has been enormously 

T "i 
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extended. Dr. Sorby, at Sheffield was the first worker in 
this field of research, and published some of the results of 
his labour as early as 1864. Since then many well-known 
men have taken up the work, and among them may be 
mentioned Howe (America) ; Martens {(jermany) ; Osmond 
(France) ; and Stead (England). 

Ferrite. — Now it might be auppoeed that the poliBbed 
surface of a piece of pure iron would be perfectly uniform 
and continuous, and so it is chemically, consisting as it does 
of a single element ; 
but it is not so physi- 
cally, for the surface 
cuts through crystals, 
the boundary planes of 
which must be re- 
garded as marking out 
the surface in the form 
of a network of lines. 
The metal is more 
readily attacked by the 
etching liquid along 
these lines than in any 
Fio. 66,— Ceinentite (Stead). other direction, ac- 

cordingly it is more 
eaten away, with the result that when looked at under the 
microscope the lines are rendered visible. These lines on 
the etched surface are regarded as marking the boundary 
planes of crystals. Fig. 65 is the micrograph of a piece of 
pure iron prepared by the author. 

Cevientite. — This constituent is regarded as a definite 
compound of iron and carbon, to which has been assigned 
the formula PesC, as it contains approximately 6'67 per 
cent, of carbon. It is very much harder than ferrite, more 
difficult to scratch, and is attracted by a magnet. Its name 
is derived from the fact that it is present in abundance 
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in cemented bars, and the late Sir F. Abel obtained it as a 
greyish-black spangly masB by treating carefully annealed 
steel with chromic acid solution, which dissolves out the 
ferrite without affecting the carbide to any great extent. 
With other acid solvents the carbide is more or less 
decomposed. Abel obtained as much as 92-8 per cent, of 
the combined carbon of annealed Bteel in this residue. The 
percentage of carbon was found to vary from lj'39 to 8-09 
as compared with the calculated percentage of 667 ; but it 
is probable that the resi- 
dues were contaminated 
with small quantities of 
water and graphite, which 
would accountfor the varia- 
tions. When hardened steel 
was treated in the same 
way only 4"7 per cent, of 
the combined carbon was 
isolated as carbide. Abel's 
conclusions have been con- 
firmed by other workers, 

and there is now no doubt „ „ , 

, ,, . . , ., . Fig. 67.— Peaclite Stead . 

of the existence of this 

constituent of iron and steel. The light portions in Fig. 66 
are patches of cementite. 

Pearltte. — This is the most striking constituent of iron and 
steel, and was discovered by Sorby, who gave it the name of 
the pearly constituent from its appearance under the 
microscope. In its most easily recognised form it consists 
of alternate layers of cementite and ferrite, whicli are more 
or less curved, and the average thickness of a pair of these 
layers is, according to Stead, not more than O'OOl milli- 
metre. This is known as lamellar pearlite, and is shown 
in Fig. 67. The black streaks are cementite, and the white 
ones ferrite. Sometimes it separates in granules, and is 
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tlien known as granular pearlita The general appearance 
of lamellar pearlite is due to the different degrees of hard- 
ness of the constituent layers causing the arrangement of 
the layers, after polishing and etching, to resemble somewhat 
thiLt of mother-of-pearl, and imparting to t)ie surface the 
8(ime piny of colour, though in a leas marked degree. It has 
been determined that pearlile contains approximately 09 
per cent, of carbon ; so that a steel of this composition, 
when properly annealed, should be practically all pearlite. 
In a steel containing less than 09 per cent, carbon the 
excess of ferrite separates 
or segregates from the 
pearlite ; but in a steel con- 
taining more than this 
quantity cementite segre- 
gates. These constituents 



sections containing them. 

Martensitc. — This con- 
stituent is just as well 
defined under the micro- 
FiG. 68.— AuBtenite and Martensite. scope as any of the others, 
but there is not such a 
general concensus of opinion of its composition among the 
various authorities. The simple view is that it is unsegre- 
gated pearlite, that is, a combinpition of iron and carbon 
containing 0'9 per cent, of carbon which has crystallised 
without separating into carbide and ferrite. Most autho- 
rities follow Osmond in regiirding it as a solid solution 
of ciirbon, or of the carl>ide, in iron which crystallises 
as such. Arnold, however, thinks that it is an iron 
sub-carbide FeaiC. Martensite takes the form of inter- 
lacing needles, and is best produced for recognition in steel 
containing less than 0*8 per cent, carbon, when it is raised 
to a bright red heat, allowed to cool to a cherry-red, and 
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then suddenly quenched in a freezmg mixture of ice and 
salt. 

In the 0'9 per cent, carbon steel the martensite is known 
as hardenite. This name was proposed hy Howe for the 
principal constituent of hardened steel. OBmond regards 
hardenite aa martensite saturated with carbon. 

In the higher carbon steels another constituent has 
been recognised, and is called avstenite ,■ it is softer 
than martensite, and can be scratched with a needle. It 
separates from martensite when a steel containing more 
than I'l per cent, of carbon is raised above l,O0O°G. 
(a light yellow heat), and then quencbed in ice-cold water. 
The structure is developed by polishing the prepared 
specimen on parchment, moistened with either ammonium 
nitrate solution or an infusion of liquorice. The austenite 
remains white while the associated martensite turns brown. 
Fig. 68 shows bpth austenite and martensite. Some 
authorities do not recognise the existence of austenite, 
and as it has only been observed in specimens submitted to 
abnormal treatment, it is not of much importance to the 
practical man. On the other hand, martensite exists in all 
steels at a temperature above that at which they are 
hardened when quencbed. 

If steel is allowed to cool slowly, the martensite under- 
goes transition into pearlite, and if during this transition 
the metal is quenched by plunging it into molten lead, its 
microstructure indicates that the transition has been 
arrested, and a permanent structure produced. The most 
familiar of these transition forms is called sorbite, after 
Dr. Sorhy, and its permanent formation tn medium carbon 
steel has been put to practical use, as will be indicated later. 
Another, but much more difficult transitional form to 
obtain, is known as troostite. 

Graphite. — As the content of carbon increases there is a 
tendency for some of that element to crystallise from the 
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cooliDg metal in the elementary form. The slower the 
cooling through a particular range of temperature, the 
greater the tendency of the carbon to crystallise as 
graphite. The metal in which graphite is beet observed is 
grey pig iron ; and it is considered that the presence of 
silicon in the commercial metal is largely responsible for 
the formation of graphite under the normal conditiona of 
cooling of the pig metal in the beds. Mr. A. H. Hiorns 
has shown that graphite separates from iron containing 



Fig. 69.— Graphite and Fenite. 

■very little silicon by keeping it above 1,000''G. for several 
hours. Fig. 69 shows the graphite plates obtruding among 
the crystal grains of ferrite in the micro section of a grey 
pig iron. 

Generally speaking, as the grade number of the pig iron 
increases, the size of the graphite plates decreases ; in the 
mottled variety it is somewhat scanty, and the plates small. 
In white iron the graphite is practically absent. Graphite 
is not usually met with in steel ; but the micrograph of a 
high carbon steel, kept for some time at a temperature 
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within the graphite lorming range, shows evidence of its 
separation. 

All the variatloDB in structure which have been described 
80 far, can be produced in alloys of iron with varying pro- 
portions of eiirbon by suitable heat treatment ; but the other 
elements, silicon, manganese, sulphur, and phospborua, 
when they are present exert a considerable influence on the 
structure of the metal. This is most marked in the case of 
cast iron, for the quantities present in wrought iron and 
steel are usually small, 
except manganese, which 
is often present in ingot 
iron and steel, and acts 
as a corrective. 

Silicon unites with 
iron to form silicide^, of 
which there appear to 
be two, FesSi in low 
silicon, and FeSi in high 
silicon metal. The pre- 
sence of silicon can only 
be detected in ferro- 
silicon. In cast iron it 
probably remains in the 
solid solution or struc- 
tureless matrix from which the graphite has been rejected. 
According to Heyn, silicon lowers the range of temperature 
within which the graphite can separate, and thus facilitates 
its separation under normal conditions of cooling. 

Manganese acts against the separation of graphite, and 
this is probably due to complex causes, for manganese 
combines with both carbon and silicon to form fairly stable 
compounds. 

Sulphur unites with iron to form ferrous sulphide, FeS, 
but when manganese is present the sulphur appears to 
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combine with it, and the influence of the separate elements 
is largely counteracted. Sulphide of manganese crystals 
are sometimes plainly discernible in tlie micro sections of 
cast irons. Manganese is usually regarded as an antidote 
for sulphur, and it is certain that the bad effects of the latter 
element on the working properties of the iron are not 
nearly bo marked in tlie presence of manganese. 

The general effect of sulphur on cast iron is to harden 
it and render it brittle. There should not be more than 
0"2 per cent, present, 
and, if possible, the 
amount should be less 
than 0*1 per cent. Fig. 
70 shows the microstruc- 
ture of a white cast iron 
containing 0'2 per cent. 
of sulphur. The dark 
patches are pearlite, and 
the hght ones cementite, 
in which the sulphide is 
imbedded. 

Phosphorus unites 
with iron to form a 
fairly stable phosphide 
o[ the metal having the 
composition FesP- The general effect of phosphorus in 
wrought iron and steel is to render the metals " cold short." 
In cast iron the presence of the element lowers the mettiDg 
point, and makes the metal more fluid when melted. It 
thus enables the molten metal to take the impression of the 
mould more readily, and produce finer caBtings. At the 
same time it reduces the strength of the eastings, so that 
the percentage of phosphorus present must be carefully 
regulated according to the purpose for which they are to 
be used. The iron phosphide forms a euteetic which is 
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distributed in patches through the structure of the metal. 
Fig. 71 is the micro section of phosphoric pig iron, con- 
taining 1 5 per cent, of phosphorus, in which the phosphorus 



Annealed. Fig. T2. HsTdeoed. 

butectic appears as small dark marks in the irreguhir 
patches of lighter cementite. 

Copper and arsenic are found in some varieties of iron 
and steel, but their influence on the structure and properties 
of the metals is not very marked, on account of the 
smallneBs of the quantities usually present. 

Fig. 72 shows clearly the great difference in the structure 
of the same steel (a) when carefully annealed, and (li) when 
quenche<l in cold water from about 800*^ C. The samples 
from which the specimens were cut contained 0'9 per cent. 
of carbon, and had been subjected to a very careful and 
prolonged annealing. The hardened specimen was heated 
in a muffle, and plunged into cold water. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

HE&T TREATUBNT OF IRON AND BTBEL. 

Ih dealing with the complex changes that take place when 
pieces of iron and steel are subjected to the action of heat, 
it would be well to keep in mind the kind of material to be 
dealt with. The generalisation proposed by Professor Howe 
is the best for this purpose. He regards all the varieties 
of commercial iron as more or less impure steels, or alloys 
of iron and carbon. Ab already stated, the normal con- 
stituents of annealed steel are pearlite, ferrite, and cementite. 
Thus the softest and purest Swedish bar iron would consist 
almost entirely of ferrite with a little pearlite. Then, as 
the percentage of carbon increased the ferrite would be 
more and more replaced by pearlite until with 0'9 per cent. 
of carbon the whole mass would consist of pearlite. With 
further increase of carbon the pearlite would be partially 
replaced by cementite, and this would continue until about 
2 per cent, of carbon is reached, and the steel becomes white 
cast iron. This generalisation is borne out by the fact that 
the difference between steel and white cast iron is only one 
of degree. The mottled iron may be regarded as consisting 
of a matrix of steel with graphite scattered through it ; and 
the grey iron as mild steel with graphite distributed in the 
same manner, with variations in structure produced by 
silicon, manganese, phosphorus, and sulphur considered as 
impurities. 

The ultimate effect of heat upon iron is to convert it into 
vapour, but an exceedingly high temperature is necessary 
for the rapid vaporisation of the metal. The range of 
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^Ing Peine aFPurt Iron 



temper atn res usually consideied lie between the temperature 
of the atmosphere, and the meltitig point of the metal, a 
range of abont 1,600° G. But MoiBBan has experimented 
with iron at the exceedingly high temperature of the electric 
arc, and Dewar at the exceedingly low temperature produced 
by liquid air. 

The general method of finding the effect of heat on a 
solid Ib to melt it, and then note the changes which take 
place as the liquid cools, solidifies, and finally cools down 
to the original temperature of 
the solid. The usual way of 
doing this is to put a thermo- 
meter (or pyrometer for very 
high temperatures) into the 
liquid, and note the rate of fall 
in temperature. The cause of ; 
the fall in temperature is the 
escape of heat from the body | 
into the surrounding space, and > 
if no internal change other than 
the escape of heat takes place 
thiB will follow a regular law. 
The simple way of recording 
the outward flow of heat is to 
note the temperatures at equal 
intervals of time, and record them on a curve diagram. 
Take the case of pure molten copper: the fall in tempera- 
ture is represented by a regular curve until the metal 
begins to solidify, when the fall is arrested, but as the time 
still goes on this portion of the curve becomes a horizontal 
line. The reason for this is well known, for when a soUd 
liquefies heat disappears as such in effecting the physical 
change from solid to liquid. When the liquid solidifies 
again the heat of liquefaction appears at the same rate as 
heat is radiated from the cooling body, so that the internal 
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temperature does not fall as long as any of the body 
remainB liquid. When the copper has solidified the fall 
in temperature is again represented by a regular down- 
ward curve. See Fig. 78. 

In the case of pure iron the same is exactly true down to 
the freezing point, but the downward curve is not regular, 
for an arrest takes place at 890° C, and still another at 
750° 0., when the curve becomes slightly horizontal. These 
points are denoted by the symbols Arg and Ara, and their 
existence shows clearly that an internal change of some 
kind takes place by which sufficient heat is developed to 
counterbalance that given out by the cooling metal. When 
the Ari point is passed the cooling curve becomes regular 
again, and keeps so down to the temperature of the 
atmosphere. An explanation of this difference between 
iron and copper was naturally sought for. Now, if iron be 
regarded as an element with its atoms all alike, these 
evolutions of heat must be accompanied by some rearrange- 
ment of the atoms in the molecules themselves, by which 
the quantity of energy associated with them is diminished 
to the exact amount of the heat liberated. 

A Uotropy. —There are several elements that can exist in 
ditTerent forms at the same temperature, and it is well 
known that different quantities of energy are associated 
with them. These are called allotropic modifications of the 
elements. Carbon is the well-known example in its three 
forms, the Diamond, Graphite, and Charcoal. A given 
weight of each of these bodies when completely burnt 
furnishes exactly the same weight of carbon dioxide ; but 
the quantity of heal developed is not Lhe same. This shows 
conclusively that the three bodies are one and the same 
chemical element, but that the internal arrangement of the 
atoms and molecules and energy associated with them are 
not the same, and it is to this that the marked variations 
in properties are due. These forms of carbon exist through 
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& wide range of temperature, and are therefore popularly 
regarded as stable bodies. But even the diamond is 
changed into a mass of black charcoal when rapidly heated 
to the temperature of the electric arc. 

Sulphur furnishes another example. This element can 
exist in three distinct allotropic states ; but the tempera- 
ture range is much smaller than in the case of carbon. 
There are two well-known crystalline forms, one of which, 
the monoclinic, is stable above 96° C, and the other, the 
rhombohedral, below that temperature. The latter is the 
stable form at ordinary temperatures, and well defined 
crystals can be obtained from a solution of sulphur in 
carbon bisulphide ; but whan the solid is melted (114*5° C.) 
and then slowly cooled monoclinic crystals are formed. Also 
when the liquid is heated above 250° C. and then suddenly 
cooled by being poured into cold water, a plastic form of the 
element is obtained. Both these pass back to the stable 
form with evolution of heat, if left to themselves at the 
temperature of the air, for they are below their transition 
point, as the lowest temperature at which they are stable is 
called. But there is a considerable amount of reluctance 
or lag about this change, which is due to some kind of 
molecular inertia. The form tends to persist below its 
transition point, and is then said to be in the metastable 
condition. Tin furnishes a good example of this. The 
transition point of ordinary tin is 20° C, so that it is in the 
metastable condition except in very hot weather ; hut its 
passage to the stable form, a grey powder, is excessively 
slow under normal conditions, although when subjected to 
great cold it may be effected in a few months. Thus blocks 
of tin have been known to crumble to powder when exposed 
to the rigour of a severe Russian winter. 

With these well-known cases in view it is not at all 
difficult to accept the conclusion of Osmond, that iron can 
exist in different allotropic states within certain ranges of 
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temperatare ; and jnst as we speak of diamond -carbon, 
graphitic-carbon, and amorpboue-carbon be speakB of 
alpba-iron, beta-iron, and gamma- iron, using the names of 
the first letters of the Greek alphabet a, /3, y, to distin- 
guish the different forms. Nov a-iron is the normal form, 
and exists below 750° C. ; ^-iron exists in the range between 
760°C.and890°C.; and y-iron above 890° C. These different 
forms of the metal have different physical and mechanical 
properties. Thus alpba-iron is soft and magnetic ; beta- 
iron is hard and non-magnetic ; gamma-iron is non-magnetic 
and soft. Now it may be remarked that although this 
allotropic theory for iron is not universally accepted, general 
opinion is strong in its favour, and it certainly gives a 
simple explanation of observed facts. 

But when carbon is associated with the iron these 
changes are considerably modified, and with about 0*6 per 
cent, present the points Arg and Ar^ are both lowered, and 
appear to run together at 720° C. with a marked evolution 
of heat. Then, when the temperature reaches 660° C. a 
very marked evolntion of heat takes place, and the cooling 
metal glows again with the added heat. This change has 
long been known by the name of recalescence, although its 
cause was not properly understood. 

Eutectivt. — Now in order to understand this important 
phenomenon it will be necessary to consider the cooling 
curve of an alloy such as plumber's solder, which consists 
of two parts of lead and one part of tin. At a temperature 
abont the melting point of lead it is perfectly fluid, and if 
it is allowed to cool begins to solidify at about 240° C, but 
the temperature continues to fall through a range of some 
60°C. before complete solidification takesplace. Thefreezing 
mass thus assumes a pasty condition, which enables a 
skilful workman to work it round the junction of two pieces 
of lead pipe in the process of " wiping " a joint. A simple 
explanation of this may be given. When solidifi;cation 
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first Bets in it is pate lead that crTstallises, and this 
crystallisation proceeds antil an alloy of approzimately two 
parts tin and one part lead ie left in the liquid state. This 
then solidifies at 160° C, and the whole mass heeomes solid. 
The pasty material with which the plumber workB, consista 
of small crystals of solid lead wetted by the molten alloy of 
lead and tin. The alloy containing two parts tin and one 
part lead has the lowest melting point of any alloy of the 
two metals. It is called the eutectic alloy. The freezing 
curve of a series of lead-tin alloys is given in Fig. 74. 

The characteristics of a chemical compound are its 
absolute constancy of composition with regard to both the 
nature and proportions 
of the elements it con- 
tains, and the complete 
merging of the proper- 
ties of these elements 
into those of the com- 
pound. When a body 
of any kind ie dissolved 
in a liquid, the solute, 
as the dissolved body is 

called, is uniformly distributed through the solvent, and 
the solution becomes perfectly homogeneous ; it is said to 
be a body of uniform concentration. A solution, however, 
differs from a chemical compound in that the proportions 
of the solute and the solvent may vary between wide limits — 
that is, from a very small proportion of the solute up to the 
saturation point. But the saturation proportion depends 
very largely on the temperature of the solution, and in 
most cases is lowered by a reduction in its temperature. 
Liquids tend to freeze when they are cooled, and the general 
result of dissolving a solid in a liquid is to lower its 
freezing point ; but the extent of this lowering depends 
upon the naiure of the liquid and the nature and proportion 
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of the diseolved solid. Take the simple case of commoD 
salt dissolved in water, and suppose that the solution 
contains one part of salt and nine parts of water. If SQch 
a BolatioD is saironnded by a freezing mixture, and a 
thermometer is pat into it, the effects of cooling may be 
watched. The temperature falls below the freezing point of 
water 0° C, and the solution still keeps perfectly liquid until 
the thermometer reaches — 8°C., when solid commences to 
separate. If this is removed and examined it is found to be 
pure ice, so that the concentration of the salt in the 
solution is increased. This causes a further lowering of 
the freezing point, and the temperature again falls, with 
separation of more ice. The lowering of temperature and 
separation of ioe goes on until the concentration reaches 
23'5 per cent, of salt and 76*5 per cent, of water, and the 
temperature falls to —22° C. The solution then solidifies 
completely. If on the other hand the solution contains 
more than 23*5 per cent, of salt, then no solidification takes 
place until — 12° C. Ih reached, when salt commences to 
crystallise out, and separation of salt with lowering of the 
freezing point goes on until —22° G. is again reached, when 
the remaining solution contains 23*5 per cent, of salt, and 
solidifies completely as before. Thus there is one particular 
concentration from which it is impossible to separate either 
the solute or the solvent by merely cooling the solution, for 
if it is cooled sufficiently it solidifies as a whole. This is 
the well-known eutectic Bolulion, which has always, for the 
same solute and solvent, a constant composition ; but it is 
not a chemical compound. Guthrie, its discoverer, called 
it a cryohydrate ; but it is not a hydrate, for when the 
solid eutectic is examined under the microscope it is found 
to consist of a mixture of ice crystals and salt crystals. 
The solute and the solvent appear to mutually reject each 
other at the moment of solidification ; and this is the 
probable constitution of all eutectic mixtures. Now, if a 
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solution containing an excess of either the solvent or the 
Bolate over the entecttc proportions is cooled nntil it 
solidifies, withont removing the excess as it cryetallises out, 
the solid will consist of crystals of the excess constituent 
imbedded in the matrix of the eutectio, and this will appear 
when the structure is examined. The freezing carve of a 
salt solution is shown in Fig. 76. 

Solid Solutions. — Suppose a solution to become solid 
without any separation whatever of its constituents taking 
place, it would then retain its uniform concentratioa and 
homogeneousness, and be in every 
particular the same as a liquid solu- 
tion, but in the solid state. Then 
suppose that a lowering of the ^o 
temperature of this solid solution Sie 
caused a separation of one or other | o ^ 
of the constituents, this separation i-m 
would go on until the eutectic pro- 
portions were reached, and then 
further cooling would not effect any 
further separation of either consti- Ptrctnesmie. 

tuent alone, and the solid mass would Fjo. Td. 

have the same general structure as 
a solidified solution containing an excess of either con- 
stituent over the eutectic proportions. This is the modem 
idea of a solid solution, as distinguished from a solidified 
solution which need not be homogeneous when just solidi- 
fied, and in which change of temperature within ordinary 
limits does not cause further separation of the constituents. 

Solution of Carbon in Iron. — Molten iron will dissolve 
carbon in much the same way that water dissolves salt, 
and as much as 7 per cent, of the element will pass into 
solution under proper conditions. The melting point of 
pure iron is about 1,600° C, and the presence of carbon 
lowers it in just the same way that salt lowers the freezing 
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point o( water; A molten maas of iron containing upwards 
of 5 per cent, of carbon deposits graphitic carbon as it cools, 
80 tbat when the temperature falls to 1,130° C. the solution 
contaioB 4'3 per cent, of carbon. As this is the composition 
of the iron-carboQ alloy of lowest melting point the whole 
mass becomes solid. The eutectic is said to contain 2'3 per 
cent, of graphite, and the other constituent is the solid 
solution of carbon in y-iron, to which the name anstenite 
has been given. In its saturated form it contains about 
2 pet cant, of carbon. When the molten alloy contains less 
than 4'3 per cent, of carbon it deposits austenite as it cools, 
instead of graphite. The eutectic has not been traced in 
steels containing less than 1'2 per cent, of carbon, so that 
at 1,130° C. iron can hold 1'2 per cent, of that element in 
solid solution. It must be borne in mind that austenite is 
similar to other solutions in that its concentration may 
vary. Thus its carbon may vary from to 2 per cent., and 
this will cause variation in its properties. The cooling 
curve is shown in the upper range (1600° C. to 1130^ C.) 
of Fig. 77. The carbon in the molten alloy is regarded 
by some authorities as being in the elemental form, 
but Professor Sauveur is of opinion that it is present 
as carbide of iron, Mr, Stead also favours this view, 
and brings forward the effect of chill casting on molten 
pig iron in support of it. It is said, however, that 
the carbide FegC is dissociated above 1,060° C, and only 
forms below that temperature. Also, that at 1,000° C, 
iron can hold more than 1*2 per cent, of carbon in solid 
solution, due to its being in the form of carbide. But 
whichever view is taken, the fact remains that a number 
of important changes take place in the cooling solid, and 
much experimental work has been done in investi- 
gating them. It is almost invidious to select from the 
many distinguished men who have taken up this work, 
but the names of the late Sir W. Bolierts-Austen, 
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Osmond, and Le Chatelier must always occupy a foremost 
place. 

The allotropic modifieationB of iron are supposed to play 
an important part in the constitution of steel. Thus j8-iron 
is capable of forming a solid solution with carbon, but 
a-iron does not dissolve that element. Now the j3 to a 
range is 89(P C. to 750° C. in pure iron, but the presence of 
carbon retards the passage from the ^ to the a form. 
Speaking generally, there is always a certain amount of 
lag during the passage of an element from a higher to a 
lower, or more stable, allotropic form. This lag, which is 
caused by a kind of sluggishness or disinclination on the 
part of the element to alter its form, is accentuated in the 
case of iron by the presence of carbon. When pure iron is 
heated up, the points Aci and Acs corresponding to Ara and 
Arg on the cooling curve occur at rather higher temperatures, 
and the lag in the case of the pure element thus rendered 
evident. 

In much the same way a solution may become super- 
saturated when carefully cooled below its point of saturation, 
without any separation of solid. Similarly a liquid may 
be supercooled, that is, cooled below its freezing point, 
without freezing. A body in this supersaturated or super- 
cooled condition is in unstable equilibrium, and when 
solidification does take place there is a rise in temperature 
due to the evolution of heat that marks the passage of the 
liquid to the solid state. Water, for example, may be 
cooled several degrees below its freezing point without 
solidifying, but if the smallest crystal of ice is dropped into 
the supercooled liquid soUdification at once sets in, and 
the temperature rises rapidly to the normal freezing point 
of the liquid. Similarly crystals of thiosulphate of soda 
may be melted and cooled to the temperature of the atmo- 
sphere without solidification, but the smallest crystal of the 
salt will induce crystallisation together with a rapid rise in 
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temperature and considerable evolation of heat. Similar 
phenomena no doabt play an important part in the cooling 
of steel and cast iron. 

The Phate Rule. — Any body, a mass of iron for instance, 
may be regarded ae an independent system made np 
of matter and energy, and sach a system is said to be 
in stable equilibrium when there is no inherent tendency 
to change as long &b the outside conditions remain 
the same. Such a system may consist of one or more 
components. These components may be either elements 
or compounds which are not decomposed under the 
existing conditions. These components may pass from 
solid to liquid or liquid to gas, and rice versk ; they may 
be grouped together in various ways; they may even 
combine together to form definite compounds and be 
decomposed again. Every homogeneous entity in the 
system, whether it consists of one or more of the eom- 
ponents, is called a phase, which may be either solid, liquid, 
or gaseous. That is, a phase does not necessarily indicate 
the particular physical state in which the components of 
the system exist. It may be anything in the form of 
matter provided it is homogeneous. Thus water is b 
system of one component which may exist in three phases, 
solid, liquid and gaseous. On the other hand, a solution 
of salt in water ia a system of two components with one 
phase, that is a homogeneous liquid solution. A system 
has certain properties that may vary, and these are known 
as the variables of the system. Thus in a simple gas 
system there are three variables — volume, pressure, and 
temperature — and two of these must be known before the 
state of the system can be strictly defined. In the case of 
a solid system pressure may be neglected, which simplifies 
the matter somewhat. Thus volume or concentration and 
temperature only need be considered. 

Systems are said to have one or more degrees of freedom 
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when they can survive a change m one or more of theae 
variablea ; but no degree of freedom when they cannot 
survive even the slightest change in the variables. Thus 
there IB only one temperature and pressnre at which the 
one component system water can exist in the three phases, 
ice, water, and vapour. With the eUghtest alteration of 
either temperature or pressure one of these phases must 
eventually disappear. This is summed op generally in the 
Pltate Eiile formulated by Gibbs, and expressed by the 
equation : 

F = C + 2 - P. 

F denotes the number of degrees of freedom ; C the 
number of components ; P the number of phases. 

Thus, when the system water is in three phases, ice, 
water, vapour, the equation becomes ; 

F = l + 2-S = 0, 

or there are no degrees of freedom ; but when it exists in 
the two phases, liquid and vapour, then : 

F = l + 2-2 = l, 

and the system has one degree of freedom, or ia mono- 
variant. 

It is to be remembered that the phase rule does not deal 
with the quantities of the phases, but only with their 
existence. There may be much or little of a particular 
phase. 

Now, when concentration and temperature only are 
considered, the equation becomes : 

F = C + 1 - P. 

Thus the molten lead-tin alloy already mentioned is a 
system of two components and one phase, therefore it has 
two degrees of freedom, or is di-variant ; but when one of 
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the metals commeoces to freeze out there are two phsBes, 
and vhen the eatectic begins to solidify the other metal is 
added as a third phase. The system thus becomes mono- 
variant, and finally in^variant. The eatectic is not a phase, 
for it is not homogeneous, consisting as it does of a mixture 
of the two constituenta of the system. 

Then consider the case of molten iron-carbon alloy ; it is 
a di-variant system of two components, iron and carbon, 
and one phase, the liquid solution. As it cools either the 
solid solution or graphite crystallises out, and the system 
becomes mono- variant. Then when the eutectic commences 
to solidify a third phase is added, and the system becomes 
in-variant. One or other of these phases must now 
disappear, and it is the liquid solution, for the mass 
solidifies ; it then consists of two phases, graphite and 
solid solution, when the carbon exceeds 2 per cent., and of 
one phase, the solid solution, when less than 2 per cent, of 
carbon is present. 

The solid continues to cool, and at about 1,000° C. 
cementite, FesC, forms and separates from the solid 
solution. There are now three phases, ferrite, cementite, 
and graphite. Now, according to the phase rule, the system 
cannot survive a further change in temperature ; one or 
other of the phases must disappear. Prof. Boozeboom, 
who gathered together the results oC BobertB-Austen and 
others, applied the phase rule to their elucidation, and 
assumed that as the temperature falls below 1,000° C. 
ferrite and graphite unite to form cementite to bring 
the mass again into stable equilibrium. But there seems 
to be conclusive evidence that this change does not take 
place, and that graphite, once formed in the solid mass, 
becomes inactive. Prof. Sauveur argues that this is no 
deviation from the phase rule, but that the graphite, 
once separated, no longer belongs to the system. He 
refers to the Boberts-Austin-Eoozeboom diagram as being 
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classical, and it is without doubt a very fine esample of 
generaliBatioD.* 

Fig. 76 is a diagram prepared for teaching purposes, in 
which the cooling curves of a series of carbon-steels 
obtained by Boberts-Austen are represented. The cooling 
curve of pure iron ia given for reference. Temperatures 
are plotted on the vertical line, and time in seconds on the 
horizontal line. The first arrest point Are, which indicates 
the passage of y-iron into the |3 form, occurs at 890° C. in 



pmre iron, and is lowered to 815° C. by the presence of 01 
per cent, of carbon. The second arrest Arg, which takes 
place at 750° C, corresponds to the passage of /^-iron into 
the a form, and is lowered to 725° C. by 01 per cent, of 
carbon. With 0"4 per cent, of carbon these two points are 
brought together at 700° C. The arrest Ar,, which is 
observed only in iron containing carbon, occurs at 640° C. 
with 0"1 per cent., and at 650° C. with 0*4 per cent, carbon. 
With I'S per cent, of carbon the three points coalesce at 
680° C. 

> Jwirml u/ (/,e Irvn and Steel ImtiluU, No. IV.. 1906. 
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The arrest Ari, which is only observed in iron-carbon 
alloys, IB due either to the formation of cementite or to its 
separation from the solid solution, the latter being probably 
the correct explanation. The heat developed by this 
separation is the cause of recalescence, and is augmented 
in the case of the 1*8 alloy by the beat due to other 
ehanfres. It is to be bom in mind that these changes are 
not by any means instantaneous, so that they really take 
place within definite ranges of temperature, but for 
simplicity these are represented by definite temperatures. 

According to Sauveur, steel at 1,000° G. is a solid solution 
of carbide in y-iron, known as austenite. Within the first 
critical range it is transformed into the solid solution of 
carbide in iS-iron, martensite. Then in the second critical 
range the ^-iron is transformed into o-iron, which cannot 
form a solid solution, and so the carbide separates and 
segregates with ferrite to form pearlite. The resemblance 
of this change to the solidification of a eutectic alloy caused 
the pearlite, which has a constant composition represented 
by FosC + 21 Fe, to be regarded as a eutectic, hut objections 
were raised, and Howe's term " eutectoid " is now largely 
adopted. The composition given above contains 0'69 per 
cent, of carbon, and the terms hypoeutectoid and hyper- 
eutectoid have been applied to steels containing less than 
and more than 0*9 per cent, of carbon. The former steels, 
when in the soft state, consist of pearlite and ferrite, and 
the latter of pearlite and cementite. Martensite, when it 
has the same composition as pearlite, is better known as 
hardenite. 

It is to be understood that the 3faort«ning of the range in 
the case of high carbon steels, within which the various 
changes take place, does not mean the suppression of any 
one of them, but only that they follow one another in the 
proper order within the contracted range. The change 
from austenite to martensite can be partially arrested by 
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% Carbon. 
Fio. 77. — The Roberts- Austen -Boozeboom Curve (Sauveur). 

quenching the steel from a high temperature in iced brine. 
It is a comparatively soft constituent ot the ateel in which 
it occurs, as it can be scratched with a needle. The change 
from austenite to maitenBite appears to be fairlj rapid, as 
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a Bteel quenched when well within the contracted range is 
almost entirely martensitic in character. Some of the tran- 
sition forma between martensite and pearlite are well known, 
such as trooatite and sorbite. In them the segregation 
of the pearlite is arrested at different stages. The work of 
Mr. J. E. Stead on the production of sorbite in large 
masses of steel by proper heat treatment is well known, 
and is a good example of the practical application of the 
results of research work. Much labour has been bestowed 
upon the subjects briefly outlined above, and there is little 
doubt of their great practical value, although still open to 
controversy. The Eoberts-Austen-Eoozeboom curve, as 
modified by Sauveur, is given in Pig. 77. If a line is 
drawn through the diagram parallel to the temperature line 
the point where it cuts the base line determines the per- 
centage of carbon in the alloy, and if this line is traced 
downwards towards the base line the changes in the con- 
stitution of the alloy as it passes through the various 
temperature ranges are indicated. 

H&RDENINO AND TeUPERIKG. 

When a piece of steel containing more than 0*2 per cent, 
of carbon is raised to a red heat and then suddenly cooled, 
it becomes bard and brittle, and the higher the percentage 
of carbon present the harder and more brittle does the 
metal become. Further, if this hardened and brittled 
metal is heated to a temperature between 200° and S00° C. 
the hardness is somewhat reduced, and the brittleness is 
very largely removed. These are the processes of hardening 
and tempering. 

Quenching Liquids. — The hardness of a given sample of 
steel depends upon the suddenness with which it is cooled 
through the critical range. The rate of cooling depends 
upon the nature, and to some extent upon the bulk of the 
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qnencbing liquid. The difference in the action of different 
liquids is veil shown b; the following experiment : Three 
similar bars of the same steel are heated together to the 
same temperature, separated, and planged, one into 
mercury, one into water, and one into oil. When they are 
tested for hardnesB the bar cooled in the mercury is found 
to be the hardest, and the one cooled in oil the softest, the 
water cooled bar taking an intermediate place. 

Now heat eecapeB from a body in three waye, (i) radiation, 
by which the heat passes from the body through space 
without the intervention of ordinary matter ; (ii) absorption 
into the gaseous, liquid, or solid matter surrounding the 
hot body ; (iii) conduction through the surrounding matter. 
All these are more or less concerned in removing the heat 
from a hot body, and the rate at which it is removed 
depends upon the properties of the surrounding bodies. 
Now mercury, though not such a good absorber of heat as 
water, is a very much better conductor, and this property 
more than counterbalances the greater absorbing power of 
the water; hence the more rapid cooling and the greater 
hardness of the bar quenched in it. Also, water has s 
greater absorbing power, and is a better conductor than oil, 
which explains its greater hardening property. Mercury 
is not often used in practice, for the action of water can be 
increased by dissolving a body such as common salt in it, 
and by having it cold. The presence of the salt in the 
water increases its conductivity, and thus causes more 
rapid cooling. This is the only action of the salt and 
other BubBtances added to the water. Ice cold water is 
sometimes used, and the cause of its increased action is 
obvious. 

There is for each quality of steel a temperature limit 
above which the metal must not be heated in the hardening 
process, so that if extra hardness is required this must be 
arranged for in the quenching. An instructive experiment 
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in this connection can be made thus : & bar of steel 12 inches 
long is nicked at every inch, and heated bo that one end is 
at a white heat, and the other at a very low red heat, the 
parts in between being at intermediate temperatures. The 
whole bar is then quenched in cold water, and broken into 
pieces acrosB the nicks. The fractured surface of the piece 
that was hottest, althongh hard, is foand to have a very 
open crystalline structure. This diminishes in the other 
pieces until the grain becomes close, even, and velve^ in 
appearance, and this piece is found to have the best and 
most uniform hardness. The hardness of the pieces from 
the other end is defective, and the grain more open. It is 
evident from this that there is a temperature range within 
which the best hardening effects are obtained, and the 
metal should not be heated above it, for even though the 
steel is allowed to cool to the proper temperature before 
quenching, the grain does not close again, and cracks are 
likely to develop. If it is overheated by mistake it should 
be allowed to cool slowly, and then be heated again to the 
proper temperature before quenching. This will modify, 
although it may not cure, the effects of overheating. The 
temperature should be high enough to harden the metal 
sufficiently, but not high enough to open the grain. A 
little liberty may be taken with the lower carbon-steels, but 
absolutely none with the high carbon metal, if the best result 
is to be obtained. 

A tool should not be hardened straight from the forging 
process even though it be hot enough, but should be 
allowed to cool before lieating for hardening. Tools with 
sharp edges and corners should be allowed to cool a little 
before quenching, for the edges are usually hotter than the 
main mass when it is removed from the heating chamber. 
In a short time the temperature is equalised, and the body 
is ready to he plunged into the cooling liquid. Large tools 
are more difficult to harden than small ones, and should be 
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raised to a slightly higher temperature. This is due to the 
more rapid quenching of the smaller body. Also, large 
tools take some time to heat up to the necessary temperatare, 
BO that oxidation is anavoidable unless their surfaces are 
protected. This may be done by coating them with some 
substance that has no effect on the steel. Thus common 
salt and borax, or borax alone, sprinkled over the surface, 
melts and forms a glaze. Soft soap rubbed orer the surface 
of the tool protects it somewhat. A good mixture for the 
purpose consists of two parts of charcoal and one part of 
yellow prussiste of potash boiled with water, and thickened 
with gelatin. When the tool has been heated to a dull red 
it is dipped in and out of this mixture until it is well 
coated, and is then heated up for hardening. Scale formed 
by oxidation is a bad conductor, and when firmly adherent 
keeps in the heat, thus rendering the cooling slower, and 
interfering with the operation. The prevention of oxidation 
is not so important in the case of forged tools that have to 
be ground up after hardening ; but when the articles are 
finished before they are hardened, as is the case with some 
machine parts, it is necessary that they should come oat 
bright, or at any rate practically free from scale. Such 
articles can be heated by immersing them in a bath of 
molten common salt, or nitre, the temperature of which is 
above the recalescence point. They are then quenched in 
the usual manner. This method gives uniform results, as 
the temperature of the bath is fairly under control. The 
melting point of common salt is 816° C, and that of nitre 
852° C. The bath is usually an iron pot set over a coal- 
fired grate by which it is heated. Some pots are gas-fired. 
Thin films of oxide may be removed by the use of dilute 
hydrochloric acid (smoking salts) for quenching. This is 
really hardening and pickling at the same time, but it must 
be remembered that the addition of the acid increases the 
hardening power of the water. A solution of zinc chloride 
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(killed spirit) ia also used, and this gives a pleasing appear- 
ance to the surface of the finished work. 

When the beating is carried on in a smith's fire, or in a 
furnace filled with flame, the surface of the metal ia exposed 
to the fuel and products of combustion, and the metal may 
be injured by the absorption of sulphur, which is often 
present in the fuel. This 
method may be described 
as forge hardening. A 
safer method, now 
largely used, is to carry 
on the heating in a 
muffle furnace, the heat- 
ing chamber of which is 
completely cut off from 
the fuel and products of 
combustion. There is 
more liability to oxida- 
tion, but as the surface 
of the metal can be pro- 
tected, if necessary, this 
is not a serious objec- 
tion. Also, two or more 
chambers, one above 
the other and heated to 
Fro. 78,-Muffle Furnace. different temperatures, 

can be used, and the 
steel heated more gradually and uniformly by passing it 
from chamber to chamber. This is most important, for 
if a cold tool is put straightway into a very hot space 
the temperature of the outside is suddenly raised, 
causing rapid expansion of that part before the heat is 
sufficiently conducted to the metal beneath, so that there 
is a greater tendency for cracks to develop. This 
improved method of heating is rapidly coming into 
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OBB, and the difficulties of the hardener are gradually 
disappearing. 

With tools that only reqaire to be hard in one part the 
heating must be conducted ao that the temperature grades 
off uniformly, for if there is a sharp break, fracture is likely 
to result. Fig. 78 is an illustration of a muffle furnace 
with two heating chambers. 

Tempting. — The sudden quenching of the steel prevents 
the segregation of the cementite, and thus keeps the carbon 
in solid solution, or in the hardening form. As the 
temperature of a piece of hardened steel ia raised, there is 
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a tendency towards segregation and reduction of hardness. 
This becomes marked at about 200° C, and the higher the 
temperature to which the metal is raised the softer does it 
become. If a piece of hardened sleel is rubbed until its 
surface is bright, and is then gradually heated in contact 
with air, the bright surface undergoes change due to 
oxidation. The film of oxide is exceedingly thin at first, and 
colour effects are observed similar to those on a soap bubble. 
' The colour of the film furnishes a good indication of the 
temperature of the steel, for it changes as the metal gets 
hotter. When the proper colour appears the steel is 
quenched. The above table gives the more noticeable 
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colours, and their approximate temperatures. The explana- 
tion of the internal changes in the light of the solution 
theory is very simple : the cementite in the solid solution 
martensite or hardenite commences to segregate, and thus 
softens the metal. The higher the temperature the greater 
the segregation, and the softer the temper of the steel. 

The simple process as used for a single tool ma; be thus 
described. The tool is rubbed on a brick, and then placed 
on a hot bar of iron with the brightened surface upwards. 
This is closely watched until the proper colour appears, 
when the tool is tipped off the bar into the quenching 
liqnid. 

But a variety of methods are now in use where tempering 
is carried on largely. Lead melts at 326° C. and alloys of 
lead and tin melting at lower temperatures are easily 
obtained. In fact, all the temperatures given above can be 
obtained in a series of lead-tin baths. An iron vessel con- 
taining the alloy and heated as already described is used. 
The metal or alloy is kept just melted, the articles are 
immersed in it, and when they have reached the temperature 
of the bath, are removed and quenched. Nor is it necessary 
in many cases to make the tempering a separate process, 
for the steel at the hardening temperature may be plunged 
into the bath and held there till it comes to the same 
temperature ; it is then removed and plunged into water. 

Oil baths, which are readily maintained at a definite 
temperature, are largely used for hardening and tempering. 
Of course, much depends upon what the tool or part is to 
be used for. In some cases it is not necessary to heat up 
to the recalescence point before quenching in the oil bath. 
An oil hardening tank 75 feet deep and containing 15,000 
gallons of oil, is in use at Messrs. Firth's, Sheffield, for 
hardening heavy gun tubes. It is served by a 50-ton crane. 
Some tools are made in large quantities, and are treated 
in a uniform manner. Files, for example, are covered with 
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a paate of Bait and flour, heated in a coke £re, Btraightened 
OD a block with a lead hammer, and then dipped into a 
brine bath. 8awB are quenched in whale oil, and the oil 
that adheres to the Burface burnt off to temper them. 
Large pieces, Buch aB eteel-faced anvilB, are sprayed from 
above with water. Very thin sheets may be hardened by 
quenching tbem between thick metal plates, which treatment 
aUo prevents them from warping. 

Annealing. — The hardening effect of working on iron and 
steel, especially on the cold metal, is well known, and is 
largely due to the internal strains set up in the metal by 
the external stresses brought to bear upon it The operations 
having the greatest effect are forging, rolling, and wire 
drawing. The object of annealing is to remove these 
internal straina, or to rediBtribute them. Steel hardened 
by cold or nearly cold working is not hard in the same senae 
that quenched steel is hard ; but when worked hot the 
hardness may be due, in part at least, to the arrest of 
some of the changes that take place on slow cooling. The 
annealing should be conducted so that the metal, whether 
hard from working or from quenching, Ib obtained in the 
softest and moat ductile condition possible, and the resis- 
tance to sudden shocks is & maximum. AUo the elastic limit 
should be high. It may be stated generally that the higher 
the percentage of carbon in the metal the greater the care 
required in regulating the temperature of annealing. The 
operation should be conducted as far as possible out of 
contact with air, to prevent oxidation, particularly so with 
high grade steels, aa aome of the carbon itaelf ib burnt out. 

According to Brinnel, steel annealed at gradually in- 
creasing temperaturea up to about 680° C. undergoea very 
little change in structure aa far aa the grain is concerned, 
but at 730° C, just above the recalescence point, the 
structure becomes £ne grained. He distinguishes this 
important range of temperature by marking the lower limit 

x2 
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by the letter V and the npper limit by tbe letter W. Th^e 
ftra practically the same as the arrest poiDts Ati and Aci 
already deBcribed. Above this temperature range the grain 
gets coarser, until at 1,100° C it is quite coarse, and at 
1,400° C. it ia very coarse grained and "burnt." This 
horning is distinguished from simple overheating by the 
extreme brittleness of the metal both hot and cold, and its 
coarse, shining fracture. The grains are probably only 
slightly coherent, and at this high temperature small 
quantities of occluded gas are hberated, the pressure of 
which forces the grains apart, and makes the structure more 
open. Air can thus filter in and the grains are oxidised 
superficially. The oxygen thus introduced may also assist 
in opening the structure by forming carbon monoxide with 
some of the carbon, which by its pressure would help to 
separate the grains. If this is true it becomes clear why 
high grade eteel is more easily burnt than low carbon metal. 

Annealing the burnt metal at a lower temperature will 
not cure it, as it cannot close up the grains. Nor is such 
metal benefited very much by hammering or rolling. It 
must be melted again, so that it is best for burnt metal to 
be scrapped straightway. On the other hand, metal that 
has been simply overheated can be in a great measure 
restored by anneaUng at a lower temperature, and by 
mechanical working. 

According to Stead, the prolonged heating of low carbon 
steels between 600° C. and 750° G. renders them coarsely 
crystalline, but not necessarily brittle. On reheating to 
about 900° C. the coarse grain and brittleness disappear. 
Thus he found that steel rails and blooms which had been 
rendered dangerously brittle by overheating were restored 
to the best possible condition by reheating them to 870° C, 
and without working them down to a smaller size. Test 
pieces were taken from these bars and subjected to 
alternating stress tests, and to impact tests. 
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Campion, who has investigated the effects of heat on 
steels containing from O'l to 0'5 per cent, of carbon, states 
that the best temperature lor annealing, so as to obtain a 
high elastic limit and great ductility, lies between 750° C. and 
850° C. The metal is then in the best possible condition 
to resist sudden shocks. The higher the temperature the 
shorter the time the metal requires to be exposed to it ; 
but although slower heating at a lower temperature may 
be snitable for some steels, the recalesoence point must be 
exceeded to obtain the finest grain. 

Professor Howe also emphasises the importance of a 
careful regulation of the temperature during annealing, 
which, by the way, he calls " heat refining," and states 
that it must be carried above the recalescence point, or to 
the W of Brinnel, if the finest grain is to be obtained. 
" Hammer refining " is also another expressive term ased 
by Howe in dealing with the effects of mechanical work 
upon the hot metal. It may be noted here that the effect 
of work of any kind at temperatures below a dull red heat 
is to distort the grains, but this distortion and its effects 
can be removed by heating the metal through the 
range V — W, 

The usual practice with heavy gun tubes, large axles, etc., 
is to heat to about 800° C. and quench in oil at 20° C. 
Then reheat to 550° C. This considerably increases the 
resistance of the metal to shock. 

From what has been said, the great importance of the 
proper heat treatment will be readily understood, if the 
beat is to he got out of the metal. 

The term annealing is also used in connection with the 
heat treatment of some forms of cast iron. Grey iron when 
cast into large pieces is suEBciently soft to be machined, but 
there is often a thin skin of hard metal to be removed first. 
With small articles, which cool rapidly in the moulds, the 
chilling effect is much more marked, and the skin of white 
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metal is moderately thick. This may be modified by pro- 
longed heating in a Blow fire, and the surface can then 
be dressed. Common cutlery is often produced in this 
way. When, however, white or mottlecl irons, which are 
low in silicon, are used, the nature of the castings is the 
same as that of the metal from which they are cast. The 
castings are, therefore, hard, brittle, and unworkable, and 
must be annealed. But the annealing has for its object 
the decomposition of the cementite, and the liberation of 
the carbon in the form of what Ledebnr calls " temper 
carbon." This is free carbon but not graphite, and it gives 
to the fractured surface of the iron a black velvety 
appearance, which has gained the name of " black heart " 
for the castings in which it is present. To bring about 
this change the castings are imbedded in sand in an iron 
pot, and the lid luted round with clay to exclude the air. 
The pot is then heated in a furnace to a temperature of 
850° C, and maintained at this heat for about two days. 
It is then allowed to cool down slowly. A skin of malleable 
iron is formed due to the oxidising effect of the small 
quantity of air in the box, but inside this is the black 
heart peculiar to castings of this class. They are stronger 
than similar castings made from grey iron, and machine 
readily. 

For " malleable castings " so called, the process is some- 
what different. They are cast from white or mottled iron, 
and are glass hard and brittle. To soften them and render 
them workable they are imbedded in coarsely powdered 
haematite ore, and heated in cast iron pots to 8S0° C. Two 
or three days are required to get up the temperature, and 
about the same time to complete the annealing. The length 
of time, however, depends upon the size of the pieces, and 
the extent of the annealing required. The operation is 
sometimes called oxidising cementation, and it is certain 
that oxidation takes place which results 'in the removal of 
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some of the carbon ; but the principal change appears to be 
the decomposition of cementite and the liberation of its 
carbon, either as finely divided graphite, or as temper 
carbon. Thus a malleable casting after annealing consists 
of a shell of iron softened by the removal of most of its 
carbon, and a core softened by the liberation of its 
combined carbon as graphite. 

Measorbuent op Tkmpbh&tcre. 

Specific heat and temperature are regarded as the two 
factors of heat enei^, and are measured by reference to 
arbitrary standards. Specific heat is in effect the capacity 
of unit weight of a body for absorbing beat, while tempera- 
ture indicates the tendency of heat to escape from the body. 
Crenerally, when heat enters a body ita temperature rises, 
but the greater the specific heat of the body the smaller 
will be the rise in temperature for a given quantity of heat 
absorbed. Whatever may be the capacity for heat or the 
size of the body, it can be raised to a given temperature if 
sufficient heat is passed into it. Thus a 50 ton ingot may 
be raised to the same temperature as one weighing a pound, 
and the temperature determined from either of them, for 
it is the same in both. Temperature hears much the same 
relation to heat that height of level does to water. The 
pressure of the water in a tank depends upon the height of 
the level and not upon the dimensions of the tank. The 
fixed points for the arbitrary measurement of temperature 
are the freezing and boiling points of water. On the 
Centigrade scale the interval between these two points is 
divided into 100 parts or degrees. Thus 0° C. is the freezing 
point, and 100° C. the boiling point, of water. 1,000° C. 
is equal to ten times this interval of temperature. On the 
Fahrenheit scale the interval is divided into 180 parts and 
S2 are added below the freezing point, so that the freezing 
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point IB 32° F. and the boiling point 212° F. Degrees on 
one Bcale can be expressed in degrees on the other by the 
following simple formulES : — 

C° = 5 (F° - 82) ; F°= | C° + 32. 

y 5 

The instruments for measuring temperatures up to 300° C. 
are usually called thermometers, and are mostly based upon 
the expansion of a liquid as its temperature rises. Mercury 
is the common liquid for the purpose, and a few minutes 
spent with a mercurial thermometer will render its action 
perfectly clear. For measuring higher temperatures the 
instruments depend upon other principles, and are known 
ae pyrometers. A large number of such instruments have 
been devised for the purpose. The two forms most generally 
used are electrical in principle. 

The Resistance Pyrometer. — The Siemens pyrometer 
depends upon the increase in the resistance of a thin 
platinum wire to the passage of an electric current through 
it as the temperature to which it is exposed rises, and the 
measure of this increase in resistance is also a measure of 
the increase in temperature. By correlating these the 
temperature is determined. A modem portable form of 
this instrument, made by the Cambridge Scientific Instru- 
ment Company, is shown in Fig. 79. The porcelain or 
steel tube contains a coil of thin platinum wire wound on 
a mica frame. The free ends of the coil are connected by 
stout leads to the indicator. The tube is inserted in the 
hot space the temperature of which is to be determined, 
when the resistance of the coil increases until the space and 
the tube are at the same temperature. This resistance is 
then balanced by an opposing resistance in the recorder 
that is put into the circuit by turning a milled head con- 
nected with it. The balance is indicated by a magnet 
needle which points to zero on the scale when the balance 
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is made. The temperature is then read off on the tem- 
perature scale. These instrumentB are calibrated with 



Fio. 79. — Resistance Pyrometer. 

great care, and give good results. In Fig. 14 a labourer is 
shown taking the temperature of the hot blast with one ot 
these instruments. 

The Thermo- Electric Pyrometer. — This instrument depends 
upon the fact that if two wires of different metals or alloys 
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are twisted, Boldered, or welcled together at both ends bo bs 
to form a closed loop, and if one of the se junctione is heated 
while the other is kept cool an electric current will circulate ■ 
in the wire. This current, although very small, can be 
made to deflect a sensitive galvanometer needle, and a 
record of its strength is thus obtained. As the deflection 
of the needle is proportional to the strength of the current, 
and the strength of the current is proportional to the 
temperature of the junction, this last quantity can be 
determined. Various metals and alloys might be used for 
the junction, but for recording high temperatures the 
platinum and platinum-rhodium alloy introduced by M. Le 
Ghatelier is the best. In the Boberts-Austen form of this 
pyrometer the galvanometer carries a email . mirror 
which is made to reflect a email spot of light on to a 
photographic plate. When the galvanometer is deflected 
by a current passing through it the mirror is deflected also, 
and the spot of light travels along the plate in a horizontal 
direction. If at the same time the plate is caused to 
move at a uniform rate the spot of liglit will trace a 
curve upon it that will come into view when the plate is 
developed, and will thus form a permanent record of the 
variation in temperature of the thermo junction. Apparatus 
baaed upon these principles was used tor obtaining the data 
from which the curves given in Fig. 77 were plotted. 

A portable pyrometer of this type is made for use in 
works. It consists of a platinum and platinum-rhodium 
junction inserted in a porcelain or steel tube and a recorder. 
The wires are carefully insulated from each other, and the 
cold junction is contained in a bos at the top of the tube, 
together with two other junctions — copper-platinum and 
copper platinum-rhodium-=-fonned by putting the copper 
leads from the galvanometer into the circuit. But as these 
junctions are all in the same space they are kept at the 
same temperature, which is registered by a thermometer 
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and IB thns known. The galvanometer is not always of the 
reflecting type, but in some forme an automatic record can 
be obtained from a curve traced on the prepared surface of 
a revolving drum, which may be arranged to revolve once 
in a given number of boors, say up to twenty-tour hours. 
The recording part of the apparatus may be placed at any 
convenient distance from the junction, and connected with 
it by leads. The manager's office is a good place for it. 

In the portable type, for taking the temperature at 
intervals, it is read on a dial plate attached to the recorder 
box. Each instrument has to be calibrated before it is 
used, and this is done by means of substances, principally 
metals, of which the melting points are accurately known. 
To do this all the junctions are brought to the same 
temperature, and the zero point, where the pointer comes 
to rest on the galvanometer scale, is marked. A piece of 
one of the metals is melted in a smalt crucible imbedded 
in a mass of sand contained in a larger crucible. The 
whole is then removed from the furnace and the thermo 
junction, incased in a thin clay tube, held in the molten 
metal. When the freezing point of the metal is reached 
the cooling is arrested for a time, and the position of the 
pointer on the galvanometer scale remains practically 
stationary until the metal is solid. This point is noted, 
and other metals are treated in the same manner. In this 
way a number of points are obtained on the scale, which is 
then divided in proportion. The strictly correct method is 
to plot a curve from the data thus obtained, and so find the 
intermediate points. It is said that these instruments, 
when correctly calibrated, will read up to 1,600° G. ; but the 
shorter the range the more open it is. The actual tempera- 
ture registered is the difference between the temperatures 
of the hot and cold junctions plus the temperature of the 
cold junction. The temperature of the recalescence point 
of st«el is easily determined by one of these instruments. 
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The steel bar, which has a hole drilled in it to take the 
tbermo- junction, is heated to a bright red heat, the junction 
ineerted, and the whole allowed to cool. The pointer is 
deflected and then travels back across the scale towards 
the zero point, but when the recalescence commences it is 



Fig. 80. — E ad iation\ Pyrometer. 

again deflected, thus showing a sudden increase in the tem- 
perature of the cooling steel. When the recalescence is 
passed the pointer resumes its Journey towards zero. 

The Fery Radiation Pyrometer. — The drawback to the 
resistance and thenao-electric pyrometers is that there is a 
limit to the temperature to which they can be exposed, as 
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the tbemometric portions of these inBtrumentB mast be 
Etctually in the hot space the temperature of which is to be 
measured. This is obviated in the FSry iastrument by 
having the thermo-couple outside the space, and focussing 
the radiations from the furnace or other hot body upon it. 
The pyrometer consists of a small reflecting telescope, the 
concave mirror of which receives the radiations from the 
hot body, and brings them to a focus on a copper -constantan 
thermo- junction placed there to receive them. The free 
ends of the junction are connected with binding screws on 
the aide of the telescope tube, and leads pass from these to 
the sensitive galvanometer that registers the current 
generated. It is evident that the hotter the body is from 
which the radiations come the higher will be the tempera- 
ture of the junction, and the stronger the current registered 
by the galvanometer. Theoretically, the distance of the 
instrument from the hot body would have to be taken into 
account, as some radiation is absorbed by the air through 
which it passes, bat practically it makes very little 
difference whether the space between is 6 feet or 60 feet 
A hole leading into a furnace is required for sighting, but 
a red hot ingot or a stream of molten steel may be sighted 
direct. On looking through the eye piece of the telescope 
the junction ia seen as a black disc in the middle of the 
field, and the image of the hot body shows as two half- 
circles formed by two mirrors placed near the junction. 
The pyrometer is in the proper position for taking the 
temperature when these two half- circles join to form 
a complete circle that clearly over-laps the junction disc. 
The galvanometer is calibrated to read degrees Centigrade. 
Two temperature scales, one from 600° C. to 1,300° C. 
and another from 1,000° C. to 2,000° C, are ordinarily 
divided on the galvanometer. When high temperatures 
are to be registered a diaphragm is used to cut off a portion 
<^ the heat from the telescope. The temperature of the 
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hot janction rarel; exceeds 60° C, so that it ib onder perfect 
control, and the sighting ia an easy matter. A permaneat 
record for a given period caD be obtained by nsing a thread 
recorder in place of the direct reading galvanometer. 

Professor Fery has, by uaing one of these instraments, 
estimated the temperature of the eun to be 7,800° C, and it 
is certain that they give the very best means at present 
available of determining the temperature of electric 
furnaces and other very hot bodies. Fig. 80 shows the 
general form of the pyrometer as used in works. 
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CHAPTER Xni. 

BLECTBIV BUBLTINO. 

Tbb employment of the energy of an electric current for 
doing various kinds of work is now well known. Heating, 
lighting, and traction are the most familiar, but the 
chemical action of the current is also largely used in 
manufacturing proeesseB. There are a variety of ways in 
which an electric current with its accompanying energy 
can be generated, bat in whatever manner it is brought 
into existence an equivalent quantity of some other form of 
energy disappears. The only way of generating electricity 
on the large scale for practical use is by means of the 
dynamo, and this machine requires to be driven by power 
of some kind. The common sources of such power are 
steam, water, and combustible gas, and which of these 
sources is the most economical depends upon surrounding 
conditions. 

There are two principal types of current generators : 
direct-current dynamos and alternators. In machines of 
the first type the effective parts are so arranged that a 
continuous current flows through an outside conductor 
connecting the terminals or brushes which press upon the 
revolving commutator. That is, the main current is 
always in the same direction, for one terminal is constantly 
at a higher potential than the other, and it is assumed that 
electricity flows from points of higher potential to points of 
lower potential through a conductor joining them. In 
machines of the second type the arrangement is such that 
the current ebbs and flows with a concertina-like motion in 
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the conductor joining the terminals, ao that, in efFect, the 
main current is made up of seriea of currents in opposite 
directions. This is the result of the constantly changing 
potential of the terminals, for when one is high the other 
is low, and they change alternately, so that currents passing 
between them alternate in direction. 

The action of these cuiTent generators depends upon the 
rapid cutting of the lines of force in a powerful magnetic 
field by properly arranged coils of insulated copper wire. 
The larger the number of lines cut in a given time the 
higher is the potential at which the current is generated. 
Therefore, for a given coil the more powerful the field, and 
the faster the coil cuts through it, the higher is the average 
potential generated in the coil. But as the coil moves into 
the field the potential rises to a maximum, and as it moves 
out of the field the potential falls to a minimum, so that 
there is a constant rise and fall with its accompanying 
alternation in the direction of the current, for the current 
ebbs and flows in the coil in exactly the same way that it 
does in the conductor joining the terminals. This is the 
natural order inside the machine, so that in its simplest 
form it is an alternator. 

The coils are fixed to a spindle working in bearings, and 
having a driving pulley at one end. The other end is fitted 
with two copper rings insulated from each other, to which 
the two free ends of the coils are joined. The whole is 
called the armature. The electro-magnets, which consist of 
soft iron parts surrounded by insulated coils of copper wire, 
form part of the fixed portion of the machine. Two contact 
pieces press against the rings, and are connected with the 
terminals from which the power is drawn off for use. In 
direct current machines the end of the armature is divided 
into a large number of copper segments insulated from each 
other, and to these the ends of the coils are so connected 
that when the two contact pieces, or brushes, are pressed 
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against Opposite ends of a diameter, the current is always 
passing oat of the end of the coil connected with the 
segment being pressed upon by the one brush, and passing 
into the coil connected with the segment being pressed 
upon by the other brush. The terminal of the machine 
connected with the high potential brush is said to be the 
positive + terminal, and that with the low potential brush 
the negative — terminal. This divided end is called the 
commutator, and the greater the number of segments in it 
the nearer the cur- 
rent approaches to a 
continuous one 
through the outeide 
conductor. Thus in 
alternators the cur- 
rents are allowed to 
flov as they are gene- 
rated, and in direct- 
current machines 
they are diverted into 
one direction. The 
electro-magnet in 

either machine is ^la. 8l.-Altemat«rB in Poeition. 

excited by a direct 

current which, in the case of the alternator, is furnished 
by a small direct-current dynamo attached to the frame, 
and in the case of the direct-current machine from the 
armature of the machine itself. 

Alternators are either monophase or polyphase, according 
to the number and arrangement of their coils. In polyphase 
machines a pair of rings and leads may be used for each 
phase, or they may be combined with a common return. 
In a well designed machine a very large proportion of the 
mechanical power used in driving it is converted into 
electrical energy to pass out of the terminals with the 
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current. Alternators are by far the beat for heavy work for 
which the alternation in the direction of the current is of 
no importance. A difference o! potential np to 16,000 nnits 
may be generated in them with Bafety, but in direct-current 
machines the limit of safety ia about 2,000 units. Very 
large and powerful alternatora are now being designed, nor 
has the limit to their aize and power yet been reached. 

Fig. 81 shows several "Weatinghouae alternatora in 
position at a water-power station. 

The electrical engineer usually speaks of difference of 
potential as electrical pressure, and regards the two factors 
of electrical energy as pressure and quantity of electricity. 
The former ia, in effect, the driver that forces the current 
through resistances of various kinds, and the latter the 
quantity of electricity which passes through the resistance. 
The pressure, quantity of electricity, and resistance are all 
measurable quantities and have their proper units of 
measurement. 

The Volt is the unit of electrical pressure or difference of 
potential. 

The Ohm is the unit of electrical rwistance. 

The Ampere is the unit of current strength, and is defined 
as the current that passes through a resistance of one ohm 
under a pressure of one volt. 

These units are recognised standards of measurement, 
and are just as well defined as the pound and the foot units 
of weight and length. 

When these are properly correlated they may be put into 
the following form : — 

-, , pressure _ volts ^ V 

Current = - -^-t ■, or amperes = —, , or C =-r, 

resistance ohms a 

This relation is known as Ohm's Law, and forms the 
basis of a large number of electrical calculations. 

The energy carried by a current is directly proportional 
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to the pressure and to the carrent strength, and when it 
does no ontside work is entirely converted into heat which 
nnder proper conditions can be used as such. 

The Watt is the unit of electrical power and is carried 
by an ampere of current ; it is further defined by introducing 
the element of time. The watt is a very small unit, so for 
practical purposes it is multiplied by 1,000, and is then 
known as the Kilowatt. 

Joule proved that one watt-second, that is, the quantity 
of energy expended in one second by one ampere of current 
working through a resistance of one ohm under a pressure 
of one volt, develops heat sufficient to raise S'7 grains of 
water through 1° C. 

He also proved that the quantity of beat required to raise 
1 lb. of water through 1° C. would, if expended in doing 
work, raise 1,S90 Mm. through a vertical height of 1 foot. 
Watt estimated that a horse working for one second would 
raise 650 lbs. through a vertical height of 1 foot ; and 
this is equivalent to raising 2,766 grains of water 
through 1° C. 

__ 

And the kilowatt = -s^jt- ■ 

Yalue of 746 watts is sometimes called the electrical horse- 
power — E.H.P., and the kilowatt-hour is the Board of Trade 
unit of electrical supply. A simple calculation shows that 
8 kilowatt hours would, if converted into heat, melt 1 owt. 
of cast iron. When large supplies are to be considered the 
kilowatt-year is used, and this is usually taken as 865 X 2i 
= 8,760 kilowatt-hours ; but it would be simpler to take 
10,000 for this large unit. The cost of production depends 
upon a number of circumstances, among which the cost of 

Y 2 
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the mechanical power ased in driving the dynamo is the 
most import&Dt. 

One of the first, if not the first, applications of electricity 
to the treatment of iron and steel was made by Pepys in 
1815, when he split a piece of iron wire, filled the gap with 
diamond powder, and passed a powerful current through 
the wire. The metal was thus raised to a bright red heat, 
and in six minutes the diamond dust had disappeared, 
while the iron was converted into " blistered steel." The 
late Sir W. Boberts-Austen repeated this experiment in s 
vacuum with every possible precaution, and proved 
conclusively that red-hot iron will absorb solid carbon. 

In 1849 Despretz obtained metallic iron from a mixture 
of oxide of iron and carbon by the heat developed with an 
electric current. 

In 1867 the residual magnetism of soft iron was first 
taken advantage of in dynamo construction, and the 
machine was thus made independent of everything but the 
power required to drive it. Enormous strides have been 
made since then, and now the only limit to the use of 
electricity in iron and steel manufacture is the cost of the 
energy. Much has been done, and very much more 
attempted, since Siemens introduced his small electric steel- 
melting furnace in 1879. Only the more successful work 
can be referred to here. 

Electric Furnaces are conveniently classified into (i.) arc 
furnaces, (ii.) resistance furnaces, (iii.) induction furnaces. 
They all, however, depend upon the heat developed by 
electrical resistance. 

In the arc furnace the heat is due to the resistance of 
gases and vapours, and in the resistance furnace to that of 
solid and liquid bodies, but in most cases there is also 
more or less arcing through the gaseous matter in the 
furnace. In these types of furnace the terminals of the 
generator are connected by leads with the corresponding 
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terminals of the furnace, so that in the empt; fomace there 
is a gap between the tenninalB, and no enrrent can pass. 
When this gap is bridged over b; conducting matter the 
current passes, and its energy is converted into heat. The 
furnace terminals are in almost all cases rods or blocks of 
strongly compressed carbon, and when these are brought 
together and then separated, an arc is formed between 
them when the pressure exceeds 40 volte. The arc space 
absorbs an enormous amount of energy from the current 
with the development of a correspondingly high temperature, 
and it is probable that a temperature of 4,000° C. or more 
has been obtained. It is in arc furnaces generally that 
processes requiring exceptionally high temperatures are 
carried out. Besistance furnaces are used when a lower 
and more distributed temperature is required. 

There are no terminals required in the induction furnace, 
as it is based upon the principle of the transformer used in 
general electrical practice for reducing the pressure of high 
potential currents. To understand the principle involved, 
suppose that a ring of soft iron, such as a link of a heavy 
cable, has a coil of several loops of insulated copper wire 
wrapped round one part of it, and that an alternating 
current is passing through these loops. An alternating 
magnetic flux is set up in the soft iron corresponding to the 
alternations of the current, and if an independent coil with 
a smaller number of loops is wrapped round another part 
of the iron ring, alternating currents are induced in this 
secondary coil. Now, it is found that, neglecting small 
losses, the average pressure of the current in the secondary 
coil is reduced in the same proportion as the number of 
loops in the coil is smaller than the number in the primary 
coil, and that the quantity of electricity is increased in the 
same way. Thus, suppose an alternating current of 10 
amperes, under a pressure of 1,000 volts, is passing through 
a primary coil with 1,000 loops, it will induce a current of 
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100 amperes at a pressure of 100 volts in a secondary coil 
consisting of 10 loops, and with one loop 1,000 amperes at 
10 volts. These heavy currents are much more useful 
for heating and lighting purposee, as a conductor of given 
cross-section offers more resistance to their passage. High- 
potential currents are usually conveyed over long distances 
by comparatively thin conductors, and transformed into low- 
potential currents where they are to be used. Induction 
furnaces are in effect transformers in which the metal 
to be melted is made to t&ke the place of the secondary coil. 

Steel Making in the Electric Fm-naee. — It is improbable 
that the electric furnace will be able to compete with the 
Bessemer and open hearth processes in the manufacture of 
steel tor constructional purposes, except under special 
conditions; but it will prove a serious rival, and finally 
oust the old processes of making liigh-class tool steel. Up 
to the present the electric furnace has flourished in districts 
where abundant water power is available; but with the 
introduction of gas-driven generators, and especially where 
blast-furnace gas can be used, it is sure to make its way 
into the iron working districts of this country. 

The Hhoult Process. — The furnace used in this process 
is of the resistance type, and has been producing high-class 
tool steel in considerable quantities for several years past. 
It is a small iron-clad tilting furnace, lined with refractory 
material. The bed plate is covered with a layer of either 
dolomite or magnesite bricks, on the top of which is 
rammed the working bed of dolomite lime. The roof is 
lined with silica bricks. There is the usual spout for 
pouring, and the charging door. Two massive carbon 
blocks are suspended side by side through two openmgs in 
the roof, but out of contact with the sides, so that they can 
be moved freely. These blocks form the terminals or 
electrodes of the furnace, and are so arranged that they can 
he raised or lowered separately, either by hand gearing 
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or by Binall motors fixed to the eupporte. In the parts ot 
the roof between the electrodes the iron plates are 
replaced by bronze to prevent the forming of a magnetic 
circuit when the current is passing ; and the parts of the 



Fio. 82.— The H^roult Furnace. 

A, Furnace lining. F, Tapping apout. 

B. ,, roof. G, If, Tilting gear. 

f'. Outlet for gaees. M. ff. Supports for carbons. 

I), Carbon block. A', L, Begiilating gear. 

electrodes exposed to the heat of the roof are water- 
jacketed. The furnace is shown in section in Fig. 82. 

Steel or iron scrap of average quality, auch as crop ends 
from the mill, is worked into high-class tool steel, anil the 
operation is thus described : — 

The scrap is charged on to the bed, together with lime, 
and the electrodes are brought down so as to touch parts of 
the charge. The current then passes from one electrode 
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to the other through the charge. A number of arcs are 
formed b; the imperfect contact at various points, and 
heat is developed due to the reeiBtance of the charge 
generally. During the melting down it ie usual to switch 
out the motor control of the carbons, and regulate them by 
the hand gearing, so as to avoid short-circuiting as much 
as possible. As the charge melts down more scrap and 
lime are added, and when it ia quite fluid some pure ore is 
thrown in. The carbons are now above the molten bath, 
and form two arcs with its surface. It is in these arcing 
spaces that most of the heat necessary to keep the bath 
molten is generated. Slag forms, and after a time the 
furnace is tilted to run it off as completely as poBsible, the 
last portions being raked off. The furnace is then tUted back, 
and more ore and lime added to form a fresh slag. This is 
poured, and a third slag formed in the same way. The 
removal of the last traces of impurity is thus ensured. 
When the last slag has been run off the metal is finished in 
the case of low carbon steel by the addition of ferro- 
Qianganese, and for high carbon steel by adding a calculated 
quantity of a fritted mixture of pure iron and carbon, 
according to the percentage of carbon required in the 
finished steel. The furnace is then tilted and the metal 
run into the ladle ready for casting. 

At La Fraz, in the South of France, such a furnace has 
been at work for several years. The electrical supply is 
obtained from an alternator connected directly with a water 
wheel, giving, with a full supply of water to the wheel, 
4,000 amperes at a presaure of HO volts. This is equiva- 
lent to 590 h.p., and in working for tool steel as much as 
350 kilowatts — 470 h.p. were being absorbed by the 
furnace. According to Harbord, the cost ot the electrical 
energy is 78. Id. per ton of ingots for the production 
of 2 tons 6 cwt. of steel during a run of 7 hours. These 
figures were obtained in 1904, when the Canadian 
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CommiBsioD visited La Praz with Professor Harbord as 
its metallurgical expert. 

Dr. Heroult was supplying steel to the Greueot; Works as 
early as 1900, and he slated that by the end of 1904 the 
plant in operation in France would give an output of 160 
tons of steel per day. The same type of furnace is also at 
work in Sweden and Germany. In the last-named, the 



Fia. 83.— The Ileroult Furnace in Position. 

electrical energy is generated by the use of blaHt-Iurnace 
gas in a gas engine. 

Tlie following is a typical analyeis of the tool steel made 
in this furnace : — 
S = 0-016 ; P = 0-006 ; Si = 0*02 ; Mn = 0-092 ; C = 1-08 

The carbon may be varied from 0-06 to 1-87 per cent. ; 
that is, various grades of metal from the softest and most 
ductile iron to the hardest tool steel can be made at will. A 
furnace in position is shown in Fig. 83. 

The KjeUin Process.— TOiB furnace used in this process is 
a very successful example of the application of the principle 
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of induction to either a melting or a Bmelting process. 
The body of the furnace Ib built of ordinary furnace 
masonry and may be either circular or rectangular in croBB 
section. Looked at from above, the hearth or crucible Ib 
seen to consist of a ring-like space in the masonry, lined 
with either acid or basic refractory material, and fitted with 
a movable cover made in segments so that parts of it can 



Fia, 84.--The Kjellin Furnace. 

A, Primary coil. f. Air chamber. 

B, Furnace hearth. O. Exhaust pipe. 

C, Iron core. //. Tap hole. 
Z*, E, Maeonry. A', Covers. 

be taken off as required. This ring hearth is nearer to one 
side of the structure, and the tap hole leads from this near 
part of the hearth to a spout fixed to the outside wall. 
Inside the hearth ring and concentric with it is a circnlar 
apace separated from the hearth by a thick ring of firebrick. 
In the centre of this space is a laminated core made up of soft 
iron plates, and surrounded by a coil of insulated copper 
wire of many turns. The core is continued horizontally 
above and below to a second piece let into the masonry 
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outside the hearth space. The whole thns forms a closed 
magnetic circuit similar to the cable link referred to on 
p. 826. The space containing the coil ie closed in at the 
top and connected with a pipe by which a rapid current of 
cold air can be drawn through to keep it cool when the 
furnace is working. The ends of tbe coil are connected by 
leads with the terminals of an alternator driven by a water 
turbine, and capable of supplying a current ot from 80 to 
90 amperes at a pressure of 8,000 volts. Fig. 84 shows 
the furnace in vertical section. To work the furnace 
BufGcient molten pig iron is run into the hearth to form a 
molten ring of metal round it. The furnace is now a 
transformer, for the ring of metal forms the secondary 
circuit, and when the current is switched on tbe transforming 
commences. The number of loops in the primary coil is 
such that an induced current of 30,000 amperes at a 
pressure of 7 volts is set up in the molten circuit, and 
much heat is generated. The full charge is then made up 
by the addition of charcoal iron and scrap from time to 
time until the whole is melted. It is then kept in tbe 
furnace for a time for the temperature to rise sufficiently 
for tapping, when about two-thirds is run into the casting 
ladle, and cast into ingots. The remainder is left in the 
hearth to continue the transforming, and the full charge is 
made up and worked through in the same manner. 

The process has been in use at Gysinge Bruk in Sweden 
since 1900 under the supervision of Mr. Kjellin, and is 
without doubt a success there ; but it seems to be specially 
adapted to the treatment of the very pure materials peculiar 
to the district. Very little refining goes on, and except for 
the oxidation of a small portion of the carbon and iron, the 
action is a pure melting one. It is, therefore, possible to 
arrange a charge of pure pig iron, wrouglit iron, and scrap 
of known composition to produce steel of a given composi- 
tion. Additions of ferro-manganese and other iron alloys 
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may be m&cle for the prodaetion of special steels. Somewhat 
recently pig and ore have been used in place of pig and 
scrap, but this reduces the oatput, and very pare ore must 
be used if the product is to be high class. One of the 
recent furnaces is 12 feet in diameter, 8 feet high, and 
has a capacity of S5 cwt. The energy absorbed is about 
240 h.p. and the output 5 to 5^ tons per 24 hours. About 
6 hours ia required to work off a charge of 25 cwt. But 



Fio. 85.- -The Stassano Furnace. 

two larger furnaces of 1,000 h.p., of which the dimensions 
are not to hand, are now at work. 

The following analysis is given by Mr. Ritchie, of Glasgow, 
who saw the process in operation, and analysed samples of 
the steel : — 
S = 0012 ; P = 0015 ; Si = 009S ; Mn = 0044 ; C = I'SS. 

The use of aluminium for the reduction of pure oxide of 
iron in a furnace of this type should solve the problem of 
obtaining carbonless iron for experimental purposes. A 
small induction furnace with a basic lined hearth of a few 
pounds capacity would furnish either the pure metal or 
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alloys of controlled composition, and the questionable 
metjiodnowinnseof determining the influence of a particular 
element on the physical and mechanical properties of iron 
in the presence of other elements, would be avoided. 

The Sttusano Proceta, — The latest form of furnace, used 
by Major Stassano in carrying out bis process, is of the arc 
type pure and simple. It consists of a circular chamber 
about S feet 3 inches in diameter and of the same height. It 
is lined with refractory brickwork, and has a dome roof. The 
carhon electrodes, A, which are about 9 inches in diameter, 
enter the chamber through openings midway between the 
floor and the roof. They are fitted with regulating gear by 
which they can be caused to meet in the centre of the 
chamber, or their free ends may be brought flush with the 
walls. There are tap holes for the metal and the slag, one 
near the bottom of the hearth, and the other midway 
between the bottom and the electrode openings. The parts 
of the electrodes outside the chamber are water jacketed to 
keep them cool. The furnace is iron clad, and is fixed at 
the bottom to a shaft slightly inclined to the vertical, by 
which it can be rotated on bearings at the rate of one to 
two revolutions per minute. In this way the charge may be 
set in motion and the tap hole brought to the lowest 
position when tapping. The charge is put into the furnace 
through an inclined shoot in the side. 

As the furnace is revolving while the current ia passing, 
the carhon electrodes are connected with the fixed leads 
from the generator by a rubbing contact at C. To effect this 
two fixed insulated rings are provided upon which contact 
pieces connected with the electrodes are pressed during the 
rotation of the furnace. The furnace that has given the 
greatest satisfaction is one of 200 h.p. and this absorbs 
about 140 kilowatts. The current is furnished by a water 
driven alternator. The form of the furnace is shown in 
vertical section in Pig. 85. A 200 h.p. furnace at work in 
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the Artillery Construction Works, Tnrin, for the Italian 
Government prodaces ateel for artillery projectiles from the 
following materials in regulated proportions: (i.) pig iron 
tumingB with sufficient ore and lime for refining the metal 
and slagging the impurities ; (ii.) iron and steel turnings ; 
(iii.) iron and steel scrap ; (iv.) terro-silicon and ferro-man- 
ganese for deoxidation and introduction of sufficient man- 
ganese into the finished steel. The product contains : — 

P = 003 to 004 ; C = O'S to 0-4 ; Mn = 1-2 to I'S. 

Very little loss of metal occurs, and the electrodes lose 
about 10 lb. per ton of steel. According to the inventor, it 
will make other varieties of steel either soft or hard just as 
readily by properly regulating the charge. There is no 
doubt that the furnace will make steel successfully. One 
of its advantages is that the electrodes are kept clear of the 
bath so that contamination of the metal from that source 
is not possible. One of its disadvantages is in the removal 
of the slag; hut Stassano says that it can be completely 
removed in actual working. 

The Stassano Electric Furnace Company of Turin have 
lately installed three furnaces, one of 1,000 h.p. with three 
pairs of electrodes, one of 200 h.p. and one of 100 h.p,, 
but no details of their working are yet published. 

2'he Electric Smelting of Iron AlUrys. — The preparation 
of iron alloys in the electric furnace is of the most general 
importance, for in several cases they are either very 
difficult to produce or cannot be produced in an ordinary 
furnace. In fact, some of them owe their existence com- 
mercially to the electric furnace. Alloys of iron with 
silicon, manganese, aluminium, nickel, chromium, tungsten, 
titanium, molybdenum, and vanadium are now in common 
use ; and although some of them are made extensively in 
the blast furnace, it is probable that eventually they will 
be almost entirely produced in the electric furnace. Many 
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mventorB have applied their energies in this direction, and 
Bome BO Bnccessfully that it would be eomewbat invidious 
to select any one for first place, but M. Keller of the Keller, 
LelQux Company, Livet, France, has done much in tbie 
direction ; and Mr. A. J. Rossi has been a most snccessfal 
pioneer of tbe industry in America. 

The production of ferro-alloys depends entirely upon the 
reduction of the oxide of the second element in the alloy by 
carbon in the presence of either metallic iron or its oxide, 
which is then reduced simultaneouBly. It is well known 
that when the reduction is effected by carbonaceous matter, 
or in the presence of the same, carbon itself is absorbed by 
the alloy. In this way as much as 8 per cent, of the 
element may be associated with the metals. This may or 
may not be a drawback, depending upon tbe purpose to 
which the alloy is to be put. It is posBible, however, to 
considerably reduce the amount of carbon in the final 
product. 

Mr. Bossi is especially interested in tbe production of 
ferro-titanium, tbe effects of which upon tbe transverse and 
tensile strength of cast iron and steel are remarkable. He 
claims an increase of 20 to 25 per cent, in the transverse 
and 20 to 30 per cent, to the tensile strength of cast iron 
by the addition of 0*1 per cent, of titanium to the bath of 
molten metal before casting. It also increases the elastic 
limit of steel. The effect is probably due to the expulsion 
of occluded gases, and the closing up of the grain of the 
metal. 

Bossi's furnace, which is square in section, consists 
essentially of a graphite crucible with a tap hole leading 
from the bottom. The crucible itself is connected bya bus- 
bar with the electric supply, and thus forms one of the 
electrodes. The other electrode is a carbon block suspended 
within the crucible, so that it can be raised and lowered by 
mechanism above. Such a furnace StJ feet high and 4 feet 
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Bgoare will abeorb ISO kilowatts at a pressure of from 20 to 
100 volts. Tbe shell of the furnace is made of iron plates, 
and is lined with graphitic material. 

The smelting mixture for ferro-chromium consists of 
chrome iron ore and carbon, and is fed in at the top. The 
arc is struck by lowering the electrode to make contact and 
then raising it again. The charge is added at intervals, 
and when sufficient metal has collected it is tapped out. 
Any slag that may collect is run away by another opening, 
the charging is continued, and more metal collects. The 
process is practically a continnous one. The richness of 
the alloy depends upon the proportions of tbe mixture. 
Thus if chromium oxide only is used, chromium free from iron 
is obtained. Bossi makes ferro-chromium containing up to 
78 per cent, of chromium, and from 6 to 7 per cent, of 
carbon ; but he is able to remove tbe greater part of the 
carbon by the addition of oxides to the furnace before the 
metal is tapped. A very oxidising slag is thus formed, and 
much of the carbon is oxidised and removed. The lower 
limit, however, appears to be from 1 to 2 per cent, carbon. 

But alloys practically free from carbon can be obtained 
by nsing a bath of alnminium for the reducing agent. Scrap 
aluminium is melted in the furnace, and tbe oxides added 
carefully on account of the great beat developed by the 
reduction. The whole of the aluminium may be oxidised, 
and thus prevented from contaminating the metal by the 
addition of sufficient oxide, and the judicious use of the 
current. The change is expressed thus : — 

CrA + 2 Al = AljOa + 2 Cr. 
Cbiomic Oside. Sltkg. 

The metal is tapped in the usual manner, and is found to 
contain very little carbon, but is not free from that element, 
as it is in contact with the carbon walls of the crucible. A 
better method would be to use a furnace of the Ejellin 
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type. The ttliuninium could then be melted, and the oxides 
reduced without any risk of contamination with carbon. 

The Keller Furnace is more complicated than the one 
described above, and for some purposes more efSeient. It 
consists of a number of hearths connected together, and 
capable of being worked together. In the vertical section, 
Fig. 86, two vat-shaped 
hearths are shown con- 
nected together by a 
central well, in which 
the reduced metal or 
alloy collects together 
with any slag that may 
form. The carbon elec- 
trodes A, B, which are 
connected with the alter- 
nator, serve for the pas- 
sage of the current into 
and out of the furnace. 
The smelting mixture is 
fed into the top of each 
hearth, and gradually 
works down as it is re- 
duced. The circuit is 
made by the two elec- 
trodes and the material Fio. 86.-The Keller Furnace, 
between them, and the 

heat is furnished by the resistance of the latter as the 
current passes to and fro in it. The central electrode 
C is for heating the contents of the well should the tempera- 
ture fall too low. It can be put into use at any time by 
towering, and then raising it bo as to form an arc with the 
contents of the well. When the metal is tapped the level 
falls, and the circuit is more or less broken. This interferes 
not only with the working of the furnace, but also with 
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that ot the alternator, which is bad for both. To obviate 
this carbon blocks are built into the bottom of each hearth, 
and are connected together by copper rods, whieh gradually 
take up part of the load as the level of the metal sinks in 
the well. Ab the level of the metal rises again they are 
gradually put out of action, and the load taken on by the 
furnace charge. 

One important feature of this furnace is that the products 
of reduction are removed from the zone of highest 
temperature as they form, and collect in the well. This 
proves very useful in the production of ferro- silicon. 

Ferro-Silicon. — The melting charge used by Keller for 
the production of this useful alloy consists of crushed 
quartz, scrap iron, and coke. The sihca is reduced by 
carbon in the presence of iron, and the silicon passes into 
the metal. In the reduction of silica by carbon there is a 
tendency for the reduced silicon to unite with carbon to form 
the carbide known as carborundum, and this tendency 
increases as the temperature rises, but it is found that the 
rapid removal of the silicon from the zone of highest 
temperature enables the nearly pure element to be obtained, 
and very little reaction with carbon takes place. Thus 
ferro-silicona containing up to 98 per cent. siHeon are by 
no means rare, but the poorer varieties are mostly produced. 
There is a tendency for the rich alloys to disintegrate on 
exposure to the air, and this is not in their favour. Keller 
states that with electric energy equal to 10,000 b.p. he 
could produce 80 tons of SO per cent, ferro-silicon per 
day. 

The tungsten, molybdenum, vanadium alloys are prepared 
in a similar manner by smelting their oxides with iron 
oxide, or iron-producing material and carbon. The oxides 
are prepared in a fairly pure condition by taking advantage 
of the fact that they combine with the alkaline oxides, soda 
and potash, to form soluble compounds. The ores of the 
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metals are coneentirBted as far as possible by craBhing and 
waehing, and then roasted irith free access of air to remove 
volatile Iiodies, snch as sulpbor and arsenic. The roasted 
product is then melted with carbonate of soda- The mass 
is crushed and treated with water to dissolve out the 
soluble matter, which contains the oxide of the metal under 
treatment. The solution is acidified with sulphuric acid, 
which takes up the soda and precipitates the oxide. This 
is then collected and dried, when it is ready for the electric 
furnace. When a reducible metal, such as lead in vanadate 
of lead, is present, coal is added in addition to the carbonate 
of soda for the smelting, and the lead is obtained in the 
metallic state. The alloys of these metals are of great 
importance, as they are used in the manufacture of special 
8t«els. (S«e Chap. XIV). 

Electric smelting has been carried on in Canada, but is 
more or less in the experimental stage, although it is proved 
that the processes can be made commercially successful. 
It is largely the outcome of the visit of a Government 
Commission to Europe some three years ago to investigate 
these smelting processes generally. 

In 1904 Mr. E. A. Sjoetedt, of Sanlt Ste. Marie, Ontario, 
conducted some very successful experiments for the pro- 
duction of ferro-nickel from a nickeliferous pyrites. The 
ore was roasted down to 8 per cent, of sulphur and then 
smelted in admixture with lime and ground coke in a 
rectangular furnace lined with magnesite bricks. The lower 
electrode consisted of a thick carbon rod running the full 
length of the bottom, and the upper electrode of a number 
oE rods arranged in a row directly over the lower one. The 
furnace was worked with 1,S50 amperes at a pressure of 
80 volts, or 108 kilowatts, and had an output of 18 cwts. of 
the alloy per 24 hours. The slag notch and tap hole were 
at opposite ends of the furnace. 

Dr. Haanel also conducted some experiments at Sault 8te. 
z2 
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Marie in 1906 under Government aaBpices. The chief 
object ot these experimentB was to prove whether the 
principal Canadian ore, magnetite, could be successfully 
treated in the electric furnace, and whether roasted iron 
pyrites could be smelted for the production of pig iron 
practically free from sulphur. The conditions are : aband- 
ance of ore, wood for charcoal, and water power. 

The furnace used is circular in section, and consists of 
of an iron shell the bottom of which is lined with a thick 
hollowed-out block of compressed carbon to form the hearth, 
and the sides with firebricke. The internal dimensions 
are 3 feet 9 inches deep and 2 feet 9 inches wide. The 
hearth serves aB the lower electrode, and the upper electrode 
consists of a carbon block so suspended that it can be 
raised or lowered in the furnace at will. The shell is made 
in two semi-circular parts which are joined together by 
copper strips. This prevents the formation of a magnetic 
circuit with its consequent loss of energy. The current is 
furnished by a water-driven alternator at 2,400 volts, and 
reduced to 60 volts by a transformer. The energy absorbed 
by the furnace when working is about 230 e.h.p. Accurate 
measuring instruments were used in the experimental runs, 
and every precaution taken to determine the actual cost of 
working. 

The charge consisted ot ore, charcoal, and flux, the nature 
of the latter depending upon the gangue to be removed. 
Limestone is the common flux, but sand is sometimes 
required. 

The composition of samples of the pig iron and slag is 
shown by the table on the next page. 

Carbon monoxide is formed during the redaction, and 
attempts were made to utilise it for pre-heating the charge 
in the furnace, but with indifferent success. There is no 
doubt, however, that it could be drawn off and used for 
heating purposes outside the furnace itself. The tests 
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-were 8r> satisfactory that a larger and more complete plant 
should have a Buccessful career. 

Smelting Ores. — In Brazil a high grade ore can be 
delivered near a water-power station at 10«. 6d. per ton, 
and mild steel can be produced from it at a cost of 68. 
per ton for electrical energy. The price of coke in the 
district is 488. pet ton, and there is a prohibitive tariff on 
imported iron. A smelting plant at this place should 
clearly be a huge succesB. 

There ie not the slightest difficulty in the reduction of 
iron ores in the electric furnace. It is simply a matter of 
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eost, and it would appear that it is only in special cases 
that the electric furnace eould possibly compete with 
the modem blast furnace. For refining processes on the 
large scale in the open hearth it is simply the question of 
price ol electrical energy against the price of producer gas, 
for little difficulty would be encountered in the electrical 
heating of furnaces of 50 tons capacity and upwards. But 
it is in the use of blast furnace gas as a source of electrical 
energy for the production of high grade steel and ferro- 
alloys, that the first advances will be made away from the 
water power districts. 

Heroult, Keller, Stassano, Gin, and others have proved 
the practicability of obtaining either pig or refined metal 
direct from the ore by electrical heating, but at present their 
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apparatus is more economically engaged in the production 
of high grade steel and ferro-alloys. Keller's experiments 
lead to the conclusion that the ore can be smelted, the pig 
refined, and the ingots reheated for the mill. For the 
carbon monoxide liberated during the reduction oE the ore 
is sufficient to work n reheating furnace. 

In districts where water power is not available, but where 
supplies of raw materials and fuel can be readily obtained, 
the ideal iron and steel works should be self-contained. 
Take a case with which the writer is acquainted. After 
the expenditure of much labour and capital, blast furnace 
gas is being used direct in gas engines, and about 4,000 b.p. 
is being so developed. Now, what is to prevent the instal- 
lation of say the H^toult and Keller processes for the 
production of high grade steel and ferro-alloys in this and 
similar works? It will come in time, and it is to be hoped 
that some at least of the pioneer work will be done in this 
country, and not left to Germany and America. 

Electric welding forms part of the electrical treatment 
of metals, and may be effected by either " arc " or 
" resistance " heating. In welding by the arc the work is 
connected with the positive lead and thus forms the 
positive electrode, while the negative electrode, a carbon 
rod, is held by the workman. With a pressure of 110 
volts and a good supply an arc two inches long is formed 
between the work and the carbon, so that the metal is 
rapidly softened, and can then be worked together by a 
former. Flanges are welded on to solid drawn steel tubes 
by this method. Resistance welding machines are trans- 
formers in principle, in which heavy alternating currents 
of low pressure pass through the junction of the pieces to 
be welded, and the heat generated there softens the metal, 
while the machine exerts the necessary pressure to effect 
the weld. Tramway rails are sometimes welded together 
in this way. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

BPECIiL STEELS. 

The rapid increase in tlie world's output of iron and steel 
and their very much extended use for a variety of purposes, 
evidently demanded more rapid methods of dealing with 
large pieces in the finishing processes. Both forgings and 
castings have to be turned, planed, and milled in a variety 
of ways, and an increase in the rate at which they can be 
dealt with on the lathe or machine is of considerable 
importance. 

One of the principal difficulties in the way of rapid 
working with ordinary carbon steel tools, is due to the rapid 
conversion of mechanical energy into heat. This develop- 
ment of heat takes place near to the cutting edge where the 
work is being done, and if it goes on too rapidly the tool 
may be raised to a temperature above that at which its 
hardening carbon passes into the cement form. This 
would soon soften the tool, and pat it out of action. The 
tool may be flooded with some cooling liquid while it is at 
work, but even then the speed limit appears to be only 
30 to 50 feet per minute. 

Self-hardening SteeU. — The first step in the direction of 
increasing the speed of working was made by B. Mushet, 
in 1868, when he introduced the self-hardening steel known 
by his name. This steel is an iron-manganese-tungsten 
alloy, which did not receive the attention it deserved, as all 
its properties were not understood, even by Mushet himself. 
It should be mentioned, however, that Mr. Jacobs and Br. 
Koeller, in 1865, drew attention to the efiect of tungsten in 
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closing the grain of ateel and rendering its fracture silky. 
The steel, as made by Unshet, haa been largely need in the 
working of hard metals on account of its increased hardness 
and resistance to shearing stress. By self-hardening, it is 
meant that the steel may be made to sustain a cutting edge 
by proper heat treatment without the quenching necessary 
for carbon steel. Tbas, if a tool is raised to a medium 
orange heat, and then allowed to coot naturally, it is ready 
for use. The important function of the tungsten is to keep 
the carbon in the hardening form at a comparatively high 
temperature, and so prevent softening, while the self- 
hardening property appears to be due almost entirely to 
the presence of sufficient manganese. In the absence of this 
element the tungsten-carbon-iron alloy has little or no self- 
hardening properties, hut requires to be quenched in the 
ordinary way. Oil or water hardening, however, renders 
these ateels excessively hard and brittle, so that even if 
they do not crack in the process, they are practically 
useless. The method of annealing them is to heat to a 
bright red heat for about 24 hours, and than cool slowly in 
hot sand or ashes. Some brands can be annealed by 
heating to a dull red heat, and then quenching in water. 
This is remarkable, but at the same time effective. The 
composition of some of these alloys is given in the following 
table : — 

SaU-HARDBinKG OB MUBHBT STKEI^. 
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When the tungsten does not exceed 3'5 per cent., and the 
manganese 0*5 per cent., with low silicon, the steel can be 
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hardeDed b; water-quenching in the usual manner. But 
such Bteels are expensive, and do not possesa an; particular 
advantage over good carbon ateel. Chromium in small 
quantity is also found in some varieties of self-hardening 
steelB. 

The proper heat treatment of carbon steel ia moat 
important, for comparatively slight over-heating deteriorates 
the metal, and the higher the carbon the greater the care 
required. This was thought to be true also of the tungsten 
alloys, but Messrs. Taylor and White made a most 
important step forward when they proved that ateel 
containing tungateu could be heated near it a melting point 
and then quenched in a blaat of air without deterioration. 
Further, that a tool treated in this way could be worked at 
a higher speed without softening. In fact, such a tool can 
be worked at a temperature that would render ordinary 
ateel perfectly useless. It is aaid to be " red hard," that 
ia, it retains its normal hardness at a red heat. The 
cutting speed can thus be increased up to 500 feet per 
minute it necessary, but the usual speeds are much leaa 
than this, or about 150 feet per minute. The Bethlehem 
Steel Company gave a demonstration of high speed turning 
at the Paris Exhibition of 1900, and since then many ateel 
makers have turned their attention to this most important 
subject. Mr. J. M. Gledhill, of Messrs. Armstrong, 
Whitworth and Company, haa inveatigated the composition 
and properties of these alloya, and the " A.W." high-speed 
steel, manufactured by the company, is justly celebrated. 
The elementa so far used in the production of these steels 
are tungsten, chromium, molybdenum, and vanadium, 
together with the elements usually present in ordinary 
steel, and some of these alloya contain as much as SO per 
cent, of matter other than iron. Mr. Gledhill atatee that 
the alloya are best made from cemented Swedish bar, and 
this is the orthodox method in this country for producing 
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the beet brands. American antbontieB, however, are of 
opinion that any equally pure, uncemented bar can be nsed, 
and much of the American high Bpeed steel is quite innocent 
of anything Swedish. The principal reason for the use of 
Swedish iron in this country is that much of our own marked 
bar is hardly pure enough for the purpose ; but it is said 
that in spite of the demand for H.8. (high speed) steel the 
market for Swedish bar in Sheffield is not particularly brisk. 

The ordinary crucible method of manufacture is used, 
and the necessary proportions of the ferro-alloys are added 
to the crucible charge of converted or unconverted bar. 
More care must be taken in the melting and a longer time 
is required in order to obtain the alloy in a perfectly 
homogeneous condition. Many of the imperfections of 
high speed steels of which users complain are due to 
imperfect alloying. The pure metals themselves could not 
very well be used, even it they could be produced cheaply, 
on account of their high melting points. As the ferro-alloys 
are made for the most part in electric furnaces, it ib probable 
that H.S. steel will also he produced in them, and it is diffi- 
cult to understand why this should not be, for excellent 
carbon steel is so made, and it would only be a matter of 
working the bath of steel down to the proper content of 
carbon, and then adding the necessary ferro-alloys. Both 
the HerouH and the Ejellin furnaces should give good 
results. 

Most of the methods of making particular brands are 
supposed to be secret, but the following details of a process 
by which a high-class steel is made is a refutation of the 
statement that only Swedish bar can be used : — 

70 lbs. of scrap tool steel, 9 lbs. ferro-chromium,andl4lbs. 
of ferro-molybdenom are melted together in a crucible. 
When the charge is thoroughly molten 170 lbs. of molten 
steel from a Tropena converter is added to it, together 
with ^ lb. of aluminium. The full charge, when ready, is 
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teemed into moulde ftud caat into ingots 4 inches square, 
ready for the usual mechanical treatment. The finished 
steel contains 8 per cent, of chromium and 3 per cent, of 
molybdenum, while the carbon varies from 0*75 to 0*9 
per cent. 

The ingots of H.S. steel are reheated to a temperature 
depending upon their composition, and are then cogged 
down under a steam hammer. When cold, the bars are 
examined to detect any defects, reheated, and tilted under 
small hammers, or rolled, into the required sections. 
These are then very carefully annealed to get the metal 
into the best condition for working up into tools, and to 
eliminate the internal strains set up during the tilting. 
The tools made from these steels should be annealed after 
they have heen shaped, preparatory to being hardened. 
This is most necessary for complicated tools such as 
milling cutters, upon which much labour has been spent. 
The internal strains are thus relieved, and the tool has a 
much better chance of surviving the hardening process. 

It may be thought that H.S. steel requires less skill in 
hardening than carbon steel from the fact that it can be 
raised to a much higher temperature without injury, but 
this is not so, for special precautions must be taken in the 
high heating and subsequent cooling. The prescribed 
treatment is to heat slowly up to 8\2° C. (a full cherry-red) ; 
to heat rapidly to just below the melting point (a full 
white) ; to cool rapidly to below 840° C. ; and to cool 
slowly or rapidly to the temperature of the air. In the 
low heating, or tempering, the steel is raised slowly to 
612° G. and kept at that temperature for five minutes ; it is 
then cooled rapidly or slowly. A double muffle furnace, in 
which the upper chamber is kept at about 812° C, and the 
lower one at a full white heat, gives excellent results for 
the high heating. The tools are put on the top of the 
muffle to warm, transferred to the upper chamber to soak, 
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and then to the lower chamber for the final heating. The 
rapid cooling is nsnally effected in a blast of cold air ; but 
a lead bath is also used for the same purpose. The low 
heating is best carried on in a lead bath kept at a tempera- 
ture of 612° C. 

Makers, however, uanally issue instructions with their 
steels, and these should be faithfully followed if the metal 
is to have a fair chance of doing the work for which it is 
intended. Maltreatment of steel b; the user ia the steel 
maker's greatest source of troabie. High speed steels 
may be described as iron-chromium-tungaten alloys, but 
molybdenum and vanadium are also introduced. Professor 
Howe thinks that efforts should be made to utilise the 
more abundant elements in their manufacture, as the 
supply of these rare elements cannot be great, and may 
only last tor a generation or so. 

The following table contains a list of the elements found 
in various high speed steels : — 



Hjoh-bfbed Steels. 
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Carbon, C. . . . 


1-00 
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1-83 


0-75 
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3-40 
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Ifolvbdenum, Mo. 




6-00 






3-00 




3-90 


Vanadium, V. 












0-290 





Molybdenum has the same general effect as tungsten, 
but is more active. Two per cent, of the former is said to 
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be equal to 6 per cent, of the latter. Also, the eteel only 
needs to be raised to a tumpeiature of 1,000° G. before 
being air quenched. 

It wilt be Been from the above table that the alloys vary 
vary much in composition, which is no doubt largely due 
to the endeavours of the various makers to produce alloys 
suitable for different purposes, and for undergoing varying 
treatment in preparing them for use. 

The advantages due to the presence of tungsten and 
molybdenum are, however, quite evident, but it will be 
noticed that tlie influence of these elements is always 
exerted upon the iron in the presence of carbon. H.3. 
steels of any value contain sufficient carbon to harden the 
iron in the absence of the other elements. The influence 
of these elements during the heat treatment of the alloys 
has been studied by Le Chatelier, Carpenter and others, 
and appears to be of a moderately simple character. The 
temperature range in which martensite, the hard solid 
solution, is changed into pearlite, the soft eutectoid, is 
either split into parts, or extended downwards, so that the 
martensite is, in part at least, preserved down to the 
temperature of the air. The alloy is, therefore, hard, 
although it has not been quenched Hke a carbon steel. 
Also, according to Le Chatetier, on reheating hardened 
steel, the martensite b^ins to segregate at 200° C, and 
tempering takes place at that temperature ; but with the 
H.S. Bteel the segregation does not commence until the 
temperature reaches nearly 600° C. The result is that this 
steel will preserve its hardness and " stand up " to its work 
even when it is red hot. When, however, the steel is 
raised to 700° C. it softens, that is, the oarboD change takes 
place, and the softening goes on up to a temperature of 
850 to 900° C, but this temperature must not be exceeded 
in annealing. Baised to 1,000° C, or above, hardening 
again takes place. Ease in hardening and resistance to 
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tempering may be described as the characteriBticB of these 
alloys. 

Many practical men still doubt the ability of H.S. ateel 
to take fini^bing cuts at a high speed, but Gledhill states 
that an excellent finish can be obtained with proper tools 
suitably arranged. Thus a rolled bar can be finished with 
a good bright surface, and gnaranteed to 0'002 inch at one 
cut. 

The steel for chipping chisels has its wearing property 
much improved by the introduction of 025 per cent, of 
tungsten ; and an excellent steel used for making permanent 
magnets contains from 5 to 6 per cent, of that element. 

An important series of experiments were carried out 
daring October, 1908, at the Manchester Technical School 
under the auspices of the Manchester Association of 
Engineers, and a detailed account of them published in 
" Engineering " for April 3rd and 16th, 1904. Makers were 
invited to send their special brands to he tested in the 
presence of their own representatives, and tools made from 
the best steels on the market were used in the trials. These 
comprised tests of endurance, speed, weight of metal 
removed, area machined, depth of cut, traverse per 
revolution, power absorbed, and condition of the tool at the 
end of the trial. The most important result of the investiga- 
tion is that the same steel is not suitable for every purpose 
to which high speed steel can be put, and the user must 
trust to the maker to supply him with suitable steel for a 
particular tool. Large makers take every precaution, and 
have special shops fitted with the various means of testing 
the steels they supply. Such well known brands as Ajax, 
A.W., Novo, and Speedicut are guaranteed to do certain 
kinds of work, and can be depended upon. 

A number of these steels were tested for drilling, boring, 
and turning by a Birmingham engineering firm noted for 
its accurate work, and it was proved that they were all 
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saperior to carbon steel for the particular work they were 
put to do. The life ol a drill was 10 times, of a borer 
5 times, and of a turning tool 3 times that of the ordinary 
steel tool. Hard, medium and mild steels were all worked 
by the tools. As an example of poBsibilities, a punch | inch 
diameter punched 56,000 holes in structural steel as against 
6,600 punched by an ordinary steel punch of the same 
dimensions. 

Manganese Steel. — Manganese in small quantity is always 
present in ingot steel, but seems to have no decided 
influence on the metal when under 1 per cent. This is 
probably due to its being engaged in neutralising the effects 
of impurities, and preventing red shortness. The general 
effect of larger quantities is to harden the alloy and make it 
brittle ; but this is not a cumulative effect, for the brittleness 
increases until the alloy contains between 4 and 5 per cent. 
of manganese, and then decreasee as the percentage of the 
metal increases up to 10 per cent. Alloys containing 
between 2'5 and 7'5 per cent, manganese are practically 
unworkable; while alloys containing about 20 per cent, of 
manganese resemble cast iron. The useful proportions 
seem to lie between 8 and 16 per cent. A peculiarity of 
these alloys is that when heated to about 1,000^ C, and 
quenched in cold water, they are softened and toughened. 
They can be forged, but are so hard when cold that they 
can be machined only with great difficulty, which con- 
siderably reduces their usefulness. Most of the information 
regarding these alloys is due to Mr. Hadfield, of Sheffield, 
who has thoroughly investigated their properties. The 
well known Hadfield manganese steel contains about IS per 
cent, manganese and 1 per cent, carbon, and has a tensile 
strength of upwards of 60 tons per square inch ; while the 
elongation is nearly 50 per cent. The tensile strength and 
ductility of these alloys are increased by heating to a white 
heat, and quenching in cold water. Manganese steel cannot 
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be magnetised, and, unlike carbon steel, cools from a red 
heat without showing any sign of recalesfience. It is ased 
principally for rock crushing machinery, railway and tram- 
way crossings, and safes, its great hardness and ductility 
rendering it most suitable for these purposes. 

Nickel Sted. — The metal nickel is now put on the market 
in a nearly pure etate, and is used for a variety of purposes, 
one of which is to alloy with iron in the manufacture of 
nickel steel. Either the metal itself or the rich alloy of 
ferro-niokel may be employed, and mast be added to the 
charge in the furnace on account of its high melting point. 
Also it is necessary to add ferro-manganese at the end of 
the process, as nickel is much the same as iron in requiring 
a deoxidising agent. The alloy is cast into ingots in the 
usual manner. For special purposes this open hearth 
product may he re-melted in crucibles, and thus rendered 
more uniform. 

The general efFect of nickel on the steel is to harden it, 
but not to the same extent that carbon does ; it also 
increases the tensile strength and elastic limit of the alloy 
without seriously reducing its elongation tinder tensile 
stress. Such a steel possesses properties well suited for 
making forgings for engine parts that require great tenacity 
and high elastic limit combined with sufficient ductility 
to prevent them giving way under dynamic stresses. By 
using this alloy the weight of metal in the parts may be 
reduced with safety, which is sometimes of more importance 
than the mere cost of the metal when lightness combined 
with strength is required. About 12 per cent, of nickel 
appears to ho the limit for useful work, but the actual pro- 
portion of nickel depends upon the purpose to which the 
alloy is to be put. 

The following table is abbreviated from the table recording 
Hadfield's experiments with a series of nickel steels ; — 
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It is seen from the table that the breaking etresB and the 
elastic limit increase with the content of nickel up to 
11'39 per cent., and then decre&ae. Also that these two 
factors increase in greater proportion than the elongation 
and reduction of area decrease. Now, since the percentage 
elongation and the reduction in area, particularly the latter, 
are the measure of tensile ductility, it is clear that greater 
strength is obtained without any serioas sacrifice of tough- 
ness; andtheBearetheprincipalproperties of ametal suitable 
for resisting comparatively small but alternating stresses 
such as occur in the moving parts ot a machine. Thus it 
is largely used for shafting, connecting rods, crank pins, 
piston rods, railway axles, and tyres. 

Nickel steel used for gun forgings and small arms barrels 
contains about 0*2 per cent, of carbon and 3 per cent, of 
nickel. Reference to the table will show the value of such 
an alloy for this purpose. 

Steel containing about 2 per cent, nickel, 1 per cent, 
chromium, and 0*4 per cent, carbon is being largely used 
for armour plates and armour-piercing projectiles. Nickel 
steel containing less than 1 per cent, of nickel can be 
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welded as readily as ordinary steel, but with higher 
percentages the welding properties decrease, and great care 
is required even with the 8 per cent, alloy. The probable 
cause of this is the tenacity with which the mixed oxides 
seem to cling to the heated surface, so that they are not 
completely removed by the fluxes. According to some 
authorities the presence of nickel in the higher carbon 
steels causes a lowering of the recalescence point, so that 
such steels can be both annealed and hardened at lower 
temperatures than the corresponding carbon steels. 

Vanadium Steelt. — As already mentionBd, vanadium is 
sometimes used in the composition of H.S. steels, but it 
does not appear to be of much importance in this connection. 
Although, like other elements, it maybe widely distributed, 
it does not occur in sufficient quantity to bear any great 
drain on its supplies. Its usefulness seems to lie more in 
the marked influence it exerts upon ordinary open hearth 
steel when introduced in small quantities, together with 
chromium. The effects of this combination on the physical 
and mechanical properties of constructional steel have been 
under careful investigation for several years by Captain 
Sankey, Mr. J. Kent Smith, and others, and their tests 
point to the very great importance of vanadium-chromium 
steels for constructive material that is to be exposed to 
dynamic stresses. The following tensile tests, in which 
open hearth steel with and without vanadium are compared, 
are given by Mr. Kent Smith : — 







Blutlc limit 
<qu.r« inch. 


•"Z.^™ 


ReducUoa 


Open hearth steel 

Open Learlh steel, with 
1 p6r cent chromium 
and 0-15 per cent, 
vanadium 


32-2 

52'6 


IT'T 
34-4 


34 
25 


52-6 
65-5 
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The resQlts of these teata show clearly the reaaon for the 
great improvement in the mechanical propertiea of the 
steel claimed by the makers. Mr. Smith is of opinion that 
the reduction of area is a more reliable test of dnctility 
than the elongation, and in this caae it is seen that with a 
large increase in the breaking stress and elastic limit the 
ductility is also increased. This is very remarkable, and 
if it will stand the test of experience, an alloy anrivalled for 
a variety of purposes is at hand. The largest makers in 
this country at present are Messrs. Willans and Bobinson, 
and they are aaid to be exporting their products, which are 
ahnost entirely need in the motor-car industry. The alloy 
ia also found to give excellent results when case-hardened, 
for with care a glass hard surface on a tough core can be 
obtained. 
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Acme. — The name given to a class of componads which, when 
soluble in -water, furnish solutions having a sour taste, and 
capable of turning vegetable colours red. They react 
with bases to form Baits by which their acid properties are 
neutralised. Some acid-forming oxides are insoluble In 
water, but may be neutralised by fusion with basic oxides, 
as in the case of silica. 

Aftebblow. — The term used in basic Bessemer practice to 
indicate the part of the blow after the removal of the 
silicon and carbon, during which the greater part of the 
phospboms is oxidised and passes into the slag. 

Allotboft is the capability of some elements to possess 
different physical properties while existing in the same 
physical state. This is due to variations in the number 
or arrangement of the atoms in the molecules of the 
element, or of the grouping of the molecules themselves, 
by which the internal energy is increased or decreased. 
When an allotropio change occurs it is always accom- 
panied by a change in the internal energy, and takes place 
at a critical temperature. 

Allot. — A mixture of metals which is homogeneous when 
fluid, and when solid possesses the physical and mechanical 
properties of a metal. Bich iron alloys are often prepared 
direct from materials containing their constituent metals, 
and these products are used in making alloys for industrial 
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purposeB. The term is sometimes applied to the combiDa- 
tions of iron with carbon and other non-metalB when a 
large excess of iron is present. 

Abbbst. — This tenu is used to denote a stoppage in the cooling 
or beating of a body, which is due to an internal change 
taking plEbce by which sufficient heat is developed or 
absorbed to counterbEilance that lost by radiation from the 
body, or gained from the source of heat. The duration of 
the arrest depends upon the magnitude of the internal 
change. In the heat treatment of iron and steel Ar. 
denotes arrest of cooling, and Ac. denotes that of heating. 
These arrests do not take place at the same temperature 
for a given internal change on account of the " lag " or 
disinclination of the metal to change its state. Thus Ar. is 
always below and Ac. above the critical point. 

Atomic Theokt. — This conception in its modern form was 
enunciated by Dalton in 1808. It has since been moclified 
to include the idea of molecules, and has rendered great 
service in the development of theoretical chemistry. 
Beoent investigations in phjrsical chemistry seem to 
indicate that atoms are not the smallest possible particles 
of elements, but are built up of still smaller particles 
called " electrons " when charged with electricity, or simply 
corpuscles when not charged. 

AuBTENiTE. — The name given to a constituent of hardened 
steel in honour of the late Sir W. Boberts-Austea 

Basic. — This term refers principally to the chemical properties 
of the lower oxides and hydroxides of the metals, by which 
they are able to react with acids, or acid-forming oxides, 
to form salts. The properties of both are merged into 
those of the salt, which has distinctive properties of its 
own. Basic oxides soluble in water give solutions that 
tiu^ red litmus blue, and have a caustic action on the 
skin. Basic materials contain an excess of basic oxides. 

Cementite is the name given by Howe to the carbide of iron 
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Fe^G, present in ateel and cast iron, either in the free 
state or in the eutectoid pearlite. It furnishes the com- 
bined carbon in any of the normal forms of iron and steel 
containing that element. 

Chbhioai. Equivalents are experimental numbers obtained 
by determining the weights of the various elements which 
unite with a fixed weight of one element. The numbers 
are sometimes obtained indirectly, and all are compared 
with H = 1. 

Cold Short is applied to iron and steel which cannot be 
hammered or rolled cold without cracking. Phosphorus is 
the most hurtful impurity in this respect. 

Critical Point or Critical Temperature. — This is for a given 
change a definite temperature or range of temperature at 
which or within which the change takes place. When the 
range extends over several degrees of temperature it is 
sometimes called a zone. 

Crystal Grains. — Fragments of crystals with their faces and 
angles either absent or but imperfectly developed. 

Crtbtals.^ — A fully developed crystal is a solid of definite 
geometrical form usually bounded by planes which join 
each other and form solid angles. These angles are 
invariable tor a particular crystalline form which enables 
crystals to be recognised, and classified inta systems. 
Iron in common with other metals crystallises in cubes, 
and so belongs to the cubic system. Ferrite grains are 
more or leas cuboidal in form. 

Curves.— When there are two variables connected with a 
change, and they can be measured as the change proceeds, 
the change may be represented by a diagram. The vari- 
ables are measured on two reference lines or co-ordinates, 
which are usually at right angles, and cut each other in a 
point called the origin, see Fig. 73. Thus if the variables 
are time and temperature, as in cooling, the temperature, 
at a given moment, can be indicated by a point on the 
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vertical reference line, or on taij line parallel to it, and the 
time on the horizontal line, or any line parallel to it. 
Therefore the temperature of the body at any given time 
will be represented by a point on the surface where these 
lines cut. Thus by noting the temperature of a coolmg 
body at equal intervals of time, plotting the points on the 
diagram and joining them, a continuoUB line is obtained. 
If the fall in temperature is strictly proportional to the 
time the line will be straight, but if not it will be cnrved. 
Cooling, stress and strain, eto., may be represented 
graphically in this way, and the greater the number of 
points determined the more accurate the curve will be. 

Dtnauics.^ — The branch of mechanical science that deals with 
bodies in motion. 

Ekdothebmic as applied to chemical change denotes that as 
the change takes place beat is absorbed into the reacting 
system, and unless heat is supplied from outside the tem- 
perature of the sjrstem will fall below that at which the 
change is possible. The temperature must therefore be 
maintained above this critical point if the change is to 
go on. 

EiCBiNa. — The name given to the differential action of a 
solvent Uquid, or other agent, on a surface not perfectly 
homogeneous. 

EcTBCTic is the general term used by Guthrie to denote a 
mixture of two substances having a lower melting point 
than any other mixture of the same two bodies. Among 
the mixtures of two metals the one containing the eutectic 
proportions is the eutectic alloy. When soUd it is called 
the eutectic mixture, and when hquid the eutectic solution. 
If the melting points of a series of the alloys of two metals 
are plotted on a diagram the lowest point on the curve 
indicates the melting point of the eutectic alloy, and a 
horizontal line drawn through this point is termed the 
eutectic line. See Fig. 74. 
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ExoTBEBUic. — The large majority of chemical changes are snch 
that heat is developed ae they proceed. When once in 
progreBB the change goes on as long as the reacting bodies 
are present in the systein. As heat is constantly leaving 
the system the change is regarded as a source of heat, or 
esothennic. 

Febbite. — The name given to pure iron as it is seen in cuboidal 
grains under the microscope, and to carbonless iron, Tvhich 
may contain silicon, manganese, etc., in solid solution. In 
the case of silicon it may be called sihco-fernte. 

Flux is the general term used to denote the solid material 
added to a smelting mixture to remove the earthy matter 
as a fluid slag. A basic flux is required for an acid gangue, 
and vice versd. Lime, magnesia, alumina, and oxide of 
iron are the common basic fluxes used on the large scale ; 
but soda and potash, as carbonates, are used for assays. 
Silica or siliceous matter is the acid flux, but borax is often 
used on the small scale. 

FusiBiLiTT expresses the fact that a body can pass from the solid 
to the liquid state when heated, and the more readily it fuses 
the more fusible it is said to ba Some bodies have definite 
fusing points, that is, the temperature range within which 
they are both solid and liquid is a comparatively short one. 
The metals are good examples of such bodies. On the 
other hand, slags and similar bodies have no definite fusing 
points, for they pass through a long range of temperature 
without any decided arrest, such as is present in the 
beating curve of a metal. 

Kabdbnite. — A term used by Charpy and Howe to denote the 
solid solution of iron and carbide containing 0'9 per cent, 
of carbon. 

Helical (from kelix, a spiral). — This is usually applied to 
pinions that come into action gradually with a sliding 
motion. The teeth sre so formed that when one pair of 
teeth are parting company the next pair are just coming 
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into contact, and the motion is uniform tbroughont The 
humpiog inseparable from heavy cog-wheels with few teeth 
IB thua avoided. 

Htpebbutectic is used to designate Steele containing more 
than 09 per cent, of carbon. 

Hypoeuteotic is used to designate steels containing less than 
0"9 per cent, of carbon, 

Imtebfbnetbation is a kind of mutual filtration of one sub- 
stance into another. It is usually applied to the mingling 
of the particles of two solid masses in contact, to the 
passage of solid particles into a plastic mass, and of molten 
matter between the faces of crystals. 

Metabtable indicates the condition of a substance when its 
temperature is below or above that at which it should 
pass into another form, but is prevented from so doing by 
- its own molecular inertia. In the case of allotropic change 
the metastable body is either above or below the transition 
point. 

Neutbai., aa applied to oxy-salts, means that the acid and basic 
properties of their constituent osides have been completely 
merged into the properties of the salts. In the case of fire- 
resisting materials it means that they resist the fluxing 
action of acid and basic oxides. 

Occlusion. — When metals absorb gases and retain them in 
the solid state they are said to occlude the gases. As this 
gaseous matter is capable of reappearing with its original 
tension, it may considerably affect the mechanical pro- 
perties of the metals, and is a constant source of blow- 
holes. Iron is capable of absorbing carbon monoxide, 
hydrogen, nitrogen, etc, 

Pearlite, — The name given by Howe to the pearly constituent 
of steel discovered by Sorby. It is the eutectoid of 
ferrite and cementite present in annealed steel, white cast 
iron, etc. 

Bed Shobt, as applied to iron and steel, means that the metal 
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is unworkable at a red heat. Copper, sulphur, and oxide 
of iron render the metal red short or hot abort when 
present in sufficient quantity. 

Beobneraxion.^A term applied by Siemens to the restoration 
of heat carried away from a furnace by the gases on their 
way to the chimney. The heat is absorbed by refractory 
brickwork, reabsorbed by the entering gases, and so carried 
back to the furnace. 

Revebbebation is the beating back of the dame and products 
of combustion by a properly constructed root to heat 
materials placed on the bed of the furnace. Radiation 
from the low roof also plays an important part in the 
heating. 

RUBTINO. — A term now generally applied to the surface changes 
taking place when a metal is exposed to the atmosphere. 
The change taking place is an oxidising one, and iron 
among the common metals is most prone to it. The 
protection of iron and steel from rusting when it is to be 
exposed to the air is of great importance. In most cases 
the film of oxide first formed protects the metal under- 
neath from further action, but this is not so with iron, tor 
the rusting eats right to the heart of the metal, so that the 
air must be entirely excluded for the protection to be 
effective. The means adopted depend upon what the 
metal is to be used for. The coating ot tin on ordinary 
tin plate is very effective. To do this the iron sheets are . 
carefully cleansed from scale by pickling in dilute sulphuric 
acid and scouring. They are dried by immersion in molten 
tallow, and are then passed through a series of pots con- 
taining molten tin, by which they are coated uniformly 
with a thin layer of the metal. In some cases the surface 
oi the sheets is improved by passing them through rolls 
after immersion in the last tin pot. The zincing of sheets 
and pipes is also largely carried on for the production of 
galvanised iron. The operation is somewhat similar to the 
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process of tinning, for the surface to bo coated ie thoroughly 
cleansed from scale and the sheet plunged into a bath of 
molten zinc covered with sal-ammoniac. The zinc alloys 
with the iroD and forms a good coherent coEiting, which is 
very effective unless the iron becomes exposed in any 
part. In that case the rusting is even more rapid than 
usual, due, probably, to electrical action. Iron coated 
with zinc by electro-deposition is now being put on the 
market under the name of Sherradieed iron. In the Bower- 
Barff process the iron is first heated in the flame of 
producer gas, and then exposed to the action of super- 
heated steam, by which a coating of the blaok oxide is 
formed on the surface and effectively protects it from rust. 
Painting, varnishing, and greasing are also resorted to for 
the prevention of rusting. 

Segbeqation,— The more fusible portions of alloys are driven 
inwards as the mass solidifies, and tend to accumulate in 
the part which solidifies last. 

Solid Solution. — According to Van-t-Hoff a solid solution 
is a homogeneous mixture in the solid state, and may be 
either crystalline or non- crystalline in character. 

Solution. — A solution is a homogeneous mixture of two or 
more bodies in the liquid state which do not separate 
from each other under normal conditions. 

Si'ATics. — The branch of mechanical science which deals with 
the action of forces on bodies at rest. 

SuRFUBioN. — The condition of a liquid which has passed 
through its normal freezing point without becoming 
solid. 

Teitpebatubb. — The condition of a body with regard to the 
tendency of heat to escape from it. The greater this 
tendency the higher the temperature is said to be. Solids 
and liquids that will withstand a high temperature 
become incandescent as their temperature increases, thus 
giving out light as well as heat, and the appearance 
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of a solid gives a rough indication of its tomperatore. 
Thus an incipient red heat is about 600 ; red, 700 ; 
bright red, 800—1,000; white, 1,300; dazzling white, 
1,5000 0. 

The Eqqbbtz' Test is a oolonr method for determining the 
percentage of combined carbon in iron and steel. The 
metal i8 dissolved in dilute nitric acid, and a solutioD 
having a brown colour is obtained. This is then compared 
with a similar solution In which the same weight of a 
standard steel has been dissolved. The standard solu- 
tion is poured into a measuring tube and diluted with 
water to a known volume ; the solution under examination 
is treated in the same manner, and diluted until the depth 
of colour in the two tubes is exactly the same. The 
volumes are then noted, and the assay is finished. The 
volumes are directly proportional to the percentages of 
combined carbon in the standard aud in the sample, and 
since the one is known the other is easily calculated. 

Tbansitioh Point. — The point through which a body passes on 
changing from one form or state to another as it is heated 
01 cooled. 
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Mechanical puddling, 184 

„ treatment, 214 
Merchant bar, 221 
Metastable, 862 
Microscope, the, 278 
MiU, continuous, the, 242 

furnace, the. 228 

iron. the. 214 

looping. 248 

pull over, 240 

reversing. 241 

train, 225 

three high, 242 
Miller, 68 
Molecule, 4 
Molybdenite, 49 
Mond gas. 88, 42 
Mould, ingot, 166 
Moulding, 114 
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Moissan, 2BS 
Molybdenum, B48 
Musbet, B„ 157, 848 



N. 

Nania Bath an, 64 
Native, 16 - 
Neutral, 862 

„ materials, 48 



0. 

Occlusion of gases, 228 

Ohm, the, 822 

Ohm's law, 822 

OU batha, 806 

Open hearth process, 182 
pig, 196, 202 
practice, 198 
refining in, 196 
regenerative, 186 
elagB, 196, 202 
steel, uses of, 218 
StjTian, 150 
tap hole, 184 
working a charge in 
200 

Ore, non-phosphoric, 20 
„ phosphoric, 21 
,, winning the, 19 

Ores of race metals, 49 

OKUiond, 287, 298 

Osmund furnace, the, 68 



Peel, 190, 228 
Phase rule, the, 294 
Phosphorio oxide, 9 
Pickles, 184 
Pig bed, 98 

Pig iron, acid, 16B, 196 
„ „ basic, 178, 202 
,, „ grading of, 106 
„ „ grey, 106 
„ „ hungry, 124 
„ „ mottled, 106 
„ „ Slyrian, 1C2 
„ „ Swedish, 168 
„ „ white, 106 
„ „ world's output of, 107 
Pile, charcoal, 81 
Pinion, helical, 240 
Pipe, 227 
Plasticity, 45 
Plate roll^, 245 
Plumbago, 48 
Pottery mine, 138 
Press, forging the, 351 

„ Whitworth.the, 281 
Proces", Bertrand.Thiel, the, 211 
„ Bessemer, the, 156 

Blair, the, 62 
„ Catalan, the, 55 
„ open hearth, the, 182 
„ puddling, the, 119 

South Wales, the, 118 
Talbot, the, 209 
Producer, Duff- Whitfield, the, 40 
gas, 87 
„ Siemens, the, 89 
Wilson, the, 89 
Fuddled balls, treatment of, 216 

„ bar, 221 
Puddling furnsice, 128 
„ mechanical, 184 
„ process, 119 
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Pnddlmg procesfl, chsjigeB in, 126 

,, „ modern. 132 

Pull -over mUl. 240 
Pyrometer, radiation, the, SIS 
„ resistance, the, 812 
„ thenno- electric, the, 
818 



QoBifOHiNa liqnidB, 800 



Bail rolling, 246 

Becaleacenoe, 286 

Bed Bbort, 862 

Redaction, 10 

Refining in the open hearth, 196 

Refractor; materials, 48 

,. acid, 46 
„ „ basic, 46 

„ „ nentra], 48 

table of, 46 

Regeneration, 86S 

Reheating furnace, 284 

,. „ gas fired, 286 

Reverberation, 86S 

Reversing mill, 241 

Revolving furnace, 186 

Richarfa, W., 98, 171 

Riley, 200 

Robert converter, the, 160 

Robert8-Au3ten, 299, 814, 824 

Bod rolling, 247 

BogerB, J^ 120 

Rolling miU, 287, 258 

Rolls, 222 

two high, 287 



Rotator, Siemens, tne, 188 
Running out fire, 120 
Busting, 868 



Sankkt, Capt^n, 267 
Sauvenr, 298, 800 

Scaffold, 100 

Segregation, 228, 864 

Serton, H., 90 

Shackles, 261 

Siemens, Sir W., 824 
,, process, 189 
„ rotator, 62 

Silica, 8 

Silicates, table of, 44 

SUicon, 8 

„ in iron, 281 

Skids, 241 

Slag, acid Bessemer, 169 
„ basic „ 177 
„ acid open beartii, 196 
„ basic ,, „ 202 
„ blast furnace, 69 
„ pocket, 189 
„ scouring, 89 
„ wool, 98 

Slab, 244 

SKp, 100 

SmelUng of pig iron, 74 

Snelus, 127, 170 

Soaking piU, 288 

Solution, solid, 291 

Sorby, 277 

Sorbite, 8O0 

South WB,les process, 118 

Specific heat, 311 

Spiegeleisan, 108 

Squeezers, 220 
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Stalla, calcinatioD in, 71 
Sttiasano process, the, 888 
Stead, J. E., 171, 267, 376, 277, 

808 
Steel, forging, 250 

„ high speed, 848 

„ manganese, 851 

„ Uusbet, 844 

„ nickel, 852 

„ rolling, 245 

„ self- hardening, 848 

„ special, 848 

„ Styrian, 150 

„ Vanadium, 844 
Stopper hole, 128 
Stove, hot Uast, the, 81 
Strength, tensile, 257 

„ transverse, 262 
Stresses, alternating, 266 
Sulphur, 9 

„ ftllotropic modifioationa 

of, 287 
„ in coal, SI 
Symbol, 4 



Table of acid materials, 46 
„ „ basic „ 48 
„ „ blast furnace charges, 90 
,. „ calorific power, 29 
„ „ clay ironstone, 71 
„ „ elements, IS 
„ „ iron ores, 21 
„ „ oxides, IS 
„ „ puddling fntnaoe 

charges, IBS 
„ „ silicates, 44 
„ „ tempering tempera- 
tures, 806 



Tap hole, 77, 184 
Tapping, 97, 181, 198 
Teeming, 147 
Temper carbon, 810 
Temperatnre, measurement of, 
Sll 
table of, 805 
Tempering, 800, 805 
Tenacity, 254 
Test bars, 260 
Testing dynamic, 264 

„ machine, Wicksteed's, 
258 
Tiltera, 241 
Tilting famace, 206 

„ ladle, 164 
Tin, allotropic modifications of, 

287 
Torsion, resistance to, 261 
Transition point, 287, 865 
Transverse strength, 262 
Treatment of ingot metal, 226 

,, „ puddled balls, 216 

Tucker, A., 285 
Turner, Prof., 98, 181, 188 
Twyer, blast furnace, 78 
TjTnpstone, 77 



VAHADitnt ateel, 854 
Vanadinite, 60 
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Vein Btnff, 16 
Volt, the. 823 



W. 

Water, 10 

gas, 38, 42 
twyer, 78 
AValloon process, 118 
Walrand-Legecissel proceHS 
Washed metal, 187 
Watt, the, 828 
Weathering, 78 
Weld iron, 118, 141 
„ steel, 141, 146 
Welding, 268 

„ eleotric, 842 
Wellman furnace, 206 



I Whitworth, Sir J., 282 
I .. press, 281 

I Wicksteed, 259 
I Wild heat, 280 
! „ metal, 280 

Wire drawiDg, 248 

Wolfcamite, 49 



Yield point, 267 
Yorkshire bar iron, 
Young' B modulus. 



ZiNciHO, 664 

Zone of combustion, i 
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D.VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY 

Publish the following Catalogues which 
will be sent gratis on Application. . . . 



CHEMICAL. 

144 Page Alphabetical and Classified List of 
Books on Chemistry, Chemical Technology and 
Physics. Arranged by subjects and authors. 

ELECTRICAL. 

I 1 2 Page Classified Catalogue of Electrical 
Books, indexed. 8 page list of Electrical 
Books issued in 1907. 

TECHNICAL. 

122 Page List arranged by Authors. 
48 Page 'List of Scientific Books recently issued 
ind in preparation. 

8 Page Supplemental List of Books on Manu- 
factures and Industries. 
8 Page List of Books just issued. 

MONTHLY RECORD. 

16 Page Monthly Record of Scientific Litera- 
ture Sent regularly to any address, on request. 

23 Murray and 27 Warren Streets, New York. 



D, Van Nostrand Company 

Announce the early issue of the 

WESTMINSTER SERIES. 

8vo, Cloth, fully iltustrated, - Each, S2.00 net . 

Hucb of the infomiatioa furthcomiiig ia tbeee Tolumea ia eitiiaT not STulable to the geo- 
erol public, or if available, is widely scattareil. Theee TOlumeH will be iasoed at short inter^tU. 

NOW READY. 

INDIA-SUBBEB AND ITS UANnFACTURE, with Chapters 

on Gutt«-Perobft and Balata. By H. L. Terry, F.I.O., Asaoo. In«t. M.M. 
ELECTBIC POWER AND THACTION. By F. H. Davies, A.M.I.E.E. 
LIQUID AND GASEOUS FUELS, AND THE PART THEY 

pUy in Modern Power Production, By PiofufiBor Vivian B. Lewes, F.LO., F.C.S. 

COAL. Bv James Tonge, M.I.M.E., F.G.S., ute. {Lecturer on Mining at 
Vioto UniverBity, Manchester). 

THE BOOK: Its History and Develoinnent. By Cyril Daven- 
port, V.D., P.S.A. 

IBON AND STEEL. By J. H. Stausbie, B.Sc, P.I.C. 

TOWN GAS FOB LIGHTING AND HEATING. By W. H. Y. 
Webber, C. E. 

GLASS. By Walter Rosenhidn, Superintendent of the Department of 
Metallurgy u the National Physical Iiaboiatory, late Soientifio Adviser in the 
CHasa Works of Meeera. Chance Bios. A Co. 

IN PREPARATION. 

PATENTS. Trade Marks and Desigrns. By Kenneth R. Swan 

(Oion.), of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
THE MANUFACTURE OF PAPER. By R. W. Sindall. F.C.S. 
WOOD PULP AND ITS APPLICATIONS. By C P. Cross, E. J. 

Sevan, and K. W. Siudall. 
STEAM ENGINES. By J. T. Rossiter, M.I.E.E., A.M.LM.E. 

PRECIOUS STONES. With a Chapter on Artificial Stones. 

By W. Goodchild, M.B., B.Ch. 
ELECTRIC LAMPS. By Maurice Solomon, A.C.G.I,, A.M.I.E.E. 
STEAM LOCOMOTIVES. By Vaughan Pendred, M.I.Mech.E. 

GOLD AND PRECIOUS METALS. By Thomas K. Rose, D.Sc., of 

the Boyal Mint 

ELECTRO-METALLURGY. By J. B. C. Kershaw, F.I.C. 

PHOTOGRAPHY. By Alfred Watkins, Preside nt-Eleet of the Photo- 
graphic Convention, 1807. 

COMMERCIAL FAINTS AND PAINTING. By A S. Jennint-s, 
Hon. Consnlting Examiner, City and Guilds of Loudon Institute. 

BREWING AND DISTILLING. By James Grant, P.S.C. 



Publishers and BooksellerSv.i^ 

23 Murray and 27 Warren Streets, NEW YORK. 
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